FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 


November  ist,  1931 


this  number  of  "  The  Fortnightly  Review  ”  is  published, 
^  a  new  Government  comes  into  power,  constituted  to  meet 
a  crisis  of  unprecedented  gravity.  The  old  order  has  changed, 
but  the  change  has  been  effected  with  such  rapidity  that  it  has 
been  impossible  for  the  most  clear-sighted  elector  to  escape’^ 
sense  of  bewilderment.  To  what  is  the  National  Party  pledged^ 
What  is  the  programme  to  which  the  Labour  Party  is  committed  ? 
The  two  articles  which  follow  are  an  attempt  to  explain  England's 
new  political  front,  and  to  outline  the  programme  which  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Opposition  are  each  committed  to  follow  in  the 
critical  months  that  lie  ahead. — Editor’s  Note. 


ENGLAND’S  NEW  POLITICAL  FRONT 
I. — The  Programme  of  the  National  Party 
By  Adam  Gowans  Whyte 

At  few  periods  in  our  history  has  the  political  situation 
been  more  confused  and  more  exposed  to  rapid 
changes  than  during  the  last  three  months.  When 
Parliament  rose  in  July,  no  political  prophet  foresaw 
anything  so  strange  as  the  formation  of  a  National  Govern¬ 
ment  to  deal  with  a  financial  crisis  ;  and  the  shock  of  this 
surprise  had  barely  subsided  before  the  country,  having 
accepted  the  emergency  measures  needed  to  balance  the 
Budget,  was  faced  with  a  General  Election  on  unpre¬ 
cedented  lines.  The  electors  were  asked  to  vote  for  or 
against  an  all-party  administration  with  a  free  hand  to  use 
every  means  to  restore  the  trade  balance.  Without  any¬ 
body  realising  fully  how  it  had  come  about,  the  nation 
that  dislikes  coalitions  found  itself  on  the  point  of 
establishing  in  power,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  highly  organised 
description. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  clear¬ 
sighted  observers  to  escape  a  sense  of  bewilderment. 
Events  seem  to  have  been  moulded  not  by  the  policies  of 
leaders  or  the  energies  of  statesmen,  but  by  the  pressure 
of  impersonal  forces,  incalculable  in  strength  or  direction. 
Historians  in  the  future  will  amuse  themselves  by  record¬ 
ing  how  the  guides  of  public  opinion  swerved  and  even 
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doubled  on  their  tracks  during  the  critical  weeks  of  1931. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  they  will  discover  proof  of 
our  genius  for  improvisation  under  difficulties.  In  spite 
of  the  continuous  alarums  and  excursions,  the  action 
taken  by  those  in  authority  has  been  resolute  and  definite. 
They  brought  about  the  union  of  parties  for  the  immediate 
task  of  restoring  our  credit  by  drastic  economies  and  fresh 
taxation  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  defection  of  a 
large  section  of  Labour  Members,  they  would  have 
proceeded  to  deal,  on  the  same  lines  and  using  the  same 
ad  hoc  machinery,  with  the  more  complex  task  of 
economic  restoration.  They  had  really  no  alternative, 
save  the  hazardous  one  of  resuming  party  strife  on  the  old 
lines,  to  an  appeal  to  the  country  for  a  mandate  ;  and 
although  a  dispassionate  judgment  of  the  case  may  be 
difficult  at  this  close  point  of  time  and  with  the  result  of 
the  General  Election  at  the  moment  of  writing  unknown, 
we  may  well  ask  whether  wisdom  and  courage  could 
have  combined  to  plot  a  better  course. 

Some  reflection  of  this  sort  was  almost  certainly  present 
in  the  minds  of  many  electors  when  they  considered  the 
programme  of  the  National  Government.  Short-lived  as 
was  the  three-party  administration  under  which  the 
Budget  was  balanced,  it  had  had  time  to  shape  a  reputation 
and  to  enable  the  public  to  compare  its  achievements  with 
those  to  be  expected  from  a  single-party  Cabinet  in  times 
of  emergency.  Moreover,  the  public  at  large  was  favour¬ 
ably  inclined  to  the  experiment.  During  recent  years 
indifference  and  even  hostility  to  party  politics  have  been 
widespread  ;  there  has  been  an  increasing  conviction  that 
the  gulf  between  party  aims  and  national  needs  was 
widening.  Among  business  people — using  the  term  broadly 
to  include  those  engaged  in  finance,  industry  and  trade— 
the  distrust  of  party  was  perhaps  deepest.  Consequently 
the  reaction  of  the  average  citizen  with  no  strong  political 
bias  or  enthusiasm  might  be  expressed  in  the  phrase : 
“  At  last  the  country  has  a  Government  with  nothing  to 
do  except  to  get  on  with  the  job.” 

An  acute  national  crisis  was,  in  fact,  not  needed  to 
induce  the  indeterminate  mass  of  non-party  people  to 
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acquiesce  in  Mr.  MacDonald’s  improvisation.  Public 
opinion  was  more  or  less  ready  for  it,  however  unwelcome 
it  might  be,  in  principle,  to  the  Conservative  and  Liberal 
Parties.  Before  they  could  unite  with  the  Socialists  in  the 
framing  of  financial  measures,  and  still  more  in  an  appeal 
to  the  country,  they  had  to  sacrifice  something  beyond 
their  sectional  integrity  and  the  ambitions  of  many  of  their 
members.  They  had  to  abandon  their  logical  position. 
For  it  is  the  formal  claim  of  each  party  that  its  policy  is 
the  only  sound  national  policy.  To  the  genuine  partisan, 
the  suggestion  that  he  may  be  putting  party  before  the 
nation  has  no  meaning.  His  conviction  is  that  the  triumph 
of  his^  party  and  the  achievement  of  every  item  in  its 
policy  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Holding  this  conviction,  he  must,  if  he  is  to  remain  con¬ 
sistent,  regard  any  alliance  with  an  opposing  party  as  a 
betrayal  of  the  national  interests. 

The  rapidity  and  apparent  ease  with  which  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  formed  a  joint  Cabinet  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  the  illogicality  which  is,  along  with  a  genius 
for  improvisation,  typical  of  the  British.  On  a  closer 
view,  however,  the  compromise  begins  to  appear  less 
illogical.  Every  party  programme  is  in  itself  a  com¬ 
promise.  It  is  moulded  by  the  opinions  of  various  leaders, 
by  the  measure  of  support  given  to  it  by  the  officials  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  and  by  calculations  of  its 
power  to  win  votes.  In  bringing  forward  any  proposal, 
a  party  leader  has  to  take  into  consideration  a  hundred 
factors  of  “  practical  politics  ”,  which  make  his  record  of 
administration  and  Acts  of  Parliament  very  different 
from  what  it  would  be,  were  he  an  autocrat  who  had 
nothing  to  consider  beyond  his  own  view  of  what  was  best 
in  the  national  interest. 

Again,  the  political  extremist  is  alone  in  his  belief  that 
his  party  is  necessarily  and  wholly  right,  and  every  other 
party  necessarily  and  wholly  wrong.  Politicians  who  are 
also  statesmen  recognise  that  each  party’s  political 
programme  is  a  mixed  bag,  containing  various  items 
borrowed,  with  or  without  the  disguise  of  a  new  label, 
from  other  parties  in  the  hope  of  gaining  popularity.  They 
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are  also  aware  that  the  policy  of  a  party  in  office  may  be 
a  very  different  thing  from  its  programme  at  the  hustings — 
witness  Mr.  Snowden^s  confession  that  he  had  never 
read  “  Labour  and  the  Nation  So  it  happens  that, 

while  parties  are  distinguished  by  certain  guiding 
principles  which  may  on  occasion  become  of  cardinal 
importance,  they  are  never  without  elements  in  common. 

In  times  of  national  emergency  these  elements  become 
more  prominent.  The  function  of  a  National  Govern¬ 
ment  is,  in  fact,  to  determine  the  highest  common  factor 
of  political  thought  and  to  bring  it  into  effective  action. 
How  large  and  far-reaching  this  factor  is  at  the  present 
time  may  be  gauged  from  the  policy  of  the  National 
Government.  As  outlined  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  its  chief 
aims  are  the  stabilisation  of  the  pound,  international 
agreements  on  War  debts,  and  the  balancing  of  our 
trade.  After  pointing  out  that  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  what  might  arise  in  the  changing  conditions  of 
to-day,  he  said  : 

"  The  Government  must,  therefore,  be  free  to  consider  every 
proposal  likely  to  help,  such  as  tariffs,  expansion  of  exports,  and  con¬ 
traction  of  imports,  commercial  treaties,  and  mutual  economic  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Dominions." 

Tariffs  are  the  keystone  of  this  structure,  since  they  aid 
(though  they  are  not,  of  course,  the  sole  aid)  in  expanding 
exports  and  contracting  imports,  in  arranging  commercial 
treaties  on  a  basis  of  mutual  concessions,  and  in  securing 
economic  co-operation  with  the  Dominions.  They  are 
also  the  most  acutely  controversial  item.  For  thirty 
years  they  have  been  the  storm-centre  of  British  politics. 
Nevertheless,  there  exists,  both  among  those  who  support 
the  National  Government  and  those  who  oppose  it,  a 
large  measure  of  agreement  about  their  usefulness.  Indeed 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  party  which  has  not,  either 
as  a  whole  or  in  part,  supported  tariffs  in  some  form. 

For  example,  Mr.  Henderson  himself  approved  a 
ten  per  cent,  revenue  tariff,  and  the  official  policy  of  the 
party  he  leads  includes  the  formation  of  import  and 
export  boards  which  would  have  a  far  more  drastically 
protective  action  than  tariffs.  Numerous  trade  union 
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supporters  of  the  present  Socialist  Party  have  spoken 
strongly  in  favour  of  safeguarding  duties.  So  Protectionist 
in  spirit  is  the  Socialist  Party,  that  Mr.  Baldwin  was  fully 
justified  in  declaring  that  the  country  would  probably 
reach  Protection  under  a  Socialist  Government.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  who  chose  to  put  the  pure  orthodoxy  of 
Free  Trade  above  everything  else  in  the  national  crisis, 
was  the  author  of  the  first  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act, 
and  declared  that  Free  Trade  was  not  bound  to  carry  the 
monster  of  dumping  on  its  back. 

In  the  light  of  such  facts,  why  have  Mr.  Henderson  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  opposed,  in  the  name  of  Free  Trade,  a 
Government  which  asks  for  a  free  hand  to  adopt  every 
expedient,  including  tariffs,  which  may  improve  our 
economic  position  ?  The  reason  is  the  same  as  that  which 
impelled  Mr.  Henderson  and  his  colleagues  to  oppose, 
in  Parliament,  economies  to  most  of  which  they  had 
previously  signified  their  agreement.  It  was  a  speci¬ 
fically  party  reason,  founded  on  T.U.C.  pressure  ;  and, 
in  appealing  for  its  mandate,  the  National  Government 
was  not  only  asking  for  power  to  apply  any  remedy  con¬ 
sidered  useful  and  to  oppose  the  destructive  policy 
of  the  official  Labour  Party ;  it  was  virtually  inviting 
a  protest  against  the  cynical  process  of  putting  the 
interests  of  a  party  organisation  above  those  of  the 
country  and  above  personal  convictions. 

Here  we  approach  on  movements  that  brought  a 
National  Government  into  being. 

Mr.  MacDonald  has  stated  that  the  co-operation  of 
parties  in  dealing  with  the  crisis  “  must  not  involve  a  loss 
of  political  identity,  because  the  immediate  tasks  are 
temporary,  and,  when  finished,  will  be  followed  by 
normal  political  activities.’*  Doubtless  it  was  necessary 
to  assure  the  party  organisations  that  the  old  frontiers 
would  be  restored  and  the  old  party  warfare  resumed  at 
the  first  opportunity.  Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  political  map  will  remain  essentially  unchanged, 
whatever  may  happen  to  the  combative  spirit  that  con¬ 
founds  party  with  patriotism.  The  country  has  seen  the 
chief  men  of  the  party  in  office  courageously  taking  a 
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course  that  entailed  a  rupture  with  lifelong  colleagues 
and  the  bitter  antagonism  of  the  main  body  of  their  party. 
The  sacrifices  made  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr.  Thomas  and 
Mr.  Snowden  have  won  them  a  degree  of  respect  from 
their  political  opponents  as  great  as  the  vituperation  of 
their  former  friends. 

We  have  seen,  also,  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives, 
with  the  cordial  support  of  his  party,  entering  into  an 
alliance  which  destroyed,  probably  for  several  years  to 
come,  the  hope  of  a  great  electoral  victory.  There  was 
never  any  doubt  about  Mr.  Baldwin’s  action  in  such  a 
crisis.  Even  in  lesser  emergencies  he  has  always  displayed, 
spontaneously  if  not  obstinately,  the  virtues  of  his  defects 
as  a  party,  or  rather  partisan,  leader. 

Even  more  impressive  is  the  advance — a  trifle  ragged, 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  real — of  the  Liberal  Party. 
The  Simonite  section  of  its  members  has  cheerfully  ad¬ 
mitted  tariffs  as  a  possible  aid  to  economic  recovery ; 
and  the  Samuel  section  has  consented,  rather  than  destroy 
the  vital  unity  of  effort,  to  adopt  a  programme  from  which 
tariffs  are  not  excluded.  Both  have  made  their  choice  in 
defiance  of  party  traditions  and  of  their  leader. 

The  co-operation  which  has  been  secured  on  this 
contentious  subject  expresses  the  essence  of  the  National 
Programme.  It  implies  that  not  even  the  most  acute 
differences  of  party  policy  will  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  full  examination  and  the  immediate  application 
of  every  measure  calculated  to  restore  confidence  and 
prosperity.  It  represents,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
under  peace  conditions,  the  achievement  of  national  unity 
in  the  sphere  of  government. 

Events  of  this  character  can  hardly  pass  and  leave 
everything  exactly  as  before.  They  suggest  that  the 
National  Government  stands  for  a  great  deal  more  than 
its  programme.  The  change  in  the  political  front  has 
brought  us  into  a  new  political  atmosphere  which  is 
certainly  fresher  and  clearer  than  the  one  from  which  we 
have  emerged.  Whether  the  effect  of  the  change  will  be 
deep  or  permanent  it  is  impossible  at  this  stage  to  say, 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  men  who  have  effected  the 
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change  are  our  elder  statesmen.  With  the  National 
Government  their  political  careers  will,  in  most  cases, 
come  to  an  end.  Younger  men  will  take  their  place  in  the 
government  of  a  younger  world,  and  these  successors  are 
sure  to  find,  in  the  culminating  services  of  party  leaders 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  look  far  beyond  party,  their  highes 
inspiration. 


II. — The  Labour  Programme 


By  J.  H.  Harley 


The  Labour  Programme,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the 
present  trade  and  financial  crisis,  is  faced  with 
this  main  difficulty,  that  a  National  Government  is 
already  in  office  and  has  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent, 
determined  the  lines  along  which,  if  a  further  crisis  is 
not  to  be  provoked,  salvation  must  be  temporarily  found. 
Roughly  speaking  there  are  two  aspects  which  must  be 
faced  in  the  situation :  first,  the  temporary  aspect  of  the 
unbalanced  condition  ot  the  year’s  Budget,  secondly,  the 
more  permanent  aspect  connected  with  the  perilous 
condition  of  British  industry  and  commerce  as  shown, 
for  example,  in  the  heavy  excess  of  imports  over 
exports. 

To  meet  such  a  situation  at  the  time  when  the  National 
Government  was  constituted,  three  lines  of  action  were 
suggested,  each  one  of  which  might  be  attempted  alone, 
while  two,  or  even  all  the  three  might  be  followed  simul¬ 
taneously.  There  was,  first,  the  method  of  economies  or 
“  cuts  ”,  combined,  as  in  the  view  of  Labour  it  must 
ultimately  be,  with  a  frontal  attack  on  wages ;  second, 
the  method  of  currency  devaluation  ;  and,  third,  a  Revenue 
Tariff.  Of  these  three  ways,  the  first  is  almost  exclusively 
directed  to  balancing  the  Budget,  and  thus  to  meeting  the 
temporary  situation.  The  second  and  third  would  have 
an  effect  on  prices,  and  would  accordingly  be  designed,  by 
the  stimulation  of  the  export  trade,  to  open  up  the 
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path  to  the  more  permanent  reconstitution  of  British 
industry. 

The  underlying  presupposition  of  the  Labour  Pro¬ 
gramme  is  that  the  National  Government  has  erred  by 
laying  almost  exclusive  stress  on  the  first  of  these  alter¬ 
native  methods.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  sought  to  concern 
itself  with  the  temporary  alleviation  of  the  crisis,  to  the 
neglect  of  agencies  of  a  more  permanent  character,  which 
could  have  been  trusted  in  the  course  of  no  long  time  to 
render  most  of  these  temporary  expedients  unnecessary. 
As  a  matter  of  history,  indeed,  the  Government  has  been 
compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  combine  the 
first  with  the  second  alternative  method.  It  has  now  put 
the  country  off  the  Gold  Standard  and  thus  by  practically 
devaluating  the  pound,  it  has  given  a  certain  stimulus  to 
the  export  trade  ;  but  this  was  not  in  its  original  design, 
and  Labour’s  complaint  against  it  is  that,  instead  of 
recognising  the  constraint  of  the  situation,  and  following 
up  the  policy  forced  upon  it  by  the  devaluation  of  the 
pound,  it  has  since  been  aimlessly  dallying  with  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  third  expedient — that  of  Tariff  Reform. 
Nor  has  its  tariff  been  simply  the  revenue  tariff  considered 
by  Labour  Ministers  in  the  dying  stages  of  the  last  Labour 
Government.  The  new  proposals  adumbrated  by  certain 
Conservative  members  of  the  National  Government 
obviously  presuppose  a  more  full-blown  Protective  Tariff, 
which  would  immensely  complicate  the  National  and 
International  situation. 

The  Labour  programme,  in  its  whole  arrangement  and 
conception,  is  more  concerned  with  the  permanent  than 
with  the  temporary  agencies  for  dealing  with  the  situation. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  opens  with  the  bold  and 
sweeping  statement  that  “  Socialism  provides  the  real 
solution  to  the  evils  resulting  from  unregulated  com¬ 
petition  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  domination  of  vested 
interests  on  the  other.”  This  boldness  of  statement  marks 
a  definite  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Labour  movement. 
The  word  “  Socialism  ”  has,  in  the  past,  been  faintly 
muttered  in  the  closet  rather  than  boldly  declared  on  the 
house  tops.  It  took  years  to  convert  the  Trades  Union 
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Congress  to  any  formal  or  open  acknowledgment  of 
Socialism.  Now  the  word  is  plainly  put  in  the  forefront 
of  a  programme  in  the  execution  of  which  the  Trades 
Union  Congress,  on  the  avowal  of  its  own  Secretary,  will 
cheerfully  co-operate. 

But  how  is  this  Socialism  to  be  made  applicable  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  supposing,  as  the 
programme  obviously  must,  that  the  Labour  Party  is  put 
in  a  position  to  carry  out  its  policy  as  a  responsible  Govern¬ 
ment,  possessing  the  confidence  of  an  adequate  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  The  House  of  Lords  is  not 
to  be  an  ultimate  obstacle,  because  the  programme  is  un¬ 
compromising  in  its  assertion  that  Single  Chamber 
Government  is  sufficient,  and  that  the  House  of  Lords 
must  be  abolished.  But  so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons 
is  concerned,  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  are  evidently 
of  the  opinion  that  the  development  of  reforms  in  our 
monetary  and  banking  policy  has  been  forced  on  them  and 
on  the  nation  as  the  primary  course  of  action  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  constraint  of  events.  The  Labour  Government  of 
the  future  therefore,  when  and  if  it  is  formed,  will  accept 
the  situation  created  by  the  abandonment  of  the^  Gold 
Standard.  To  guard  against  the  unregulated  repetition  of 
such  a  crisis  as  that  which  was  caused  by  the  restoration  of 
the  Gold  Standard  in  1925,  it  promises  to  bring  the  bank¬ 
ing  and  credit  system  of  the  country  under  public  control. 
In  that  case,  the  main  aim  of  public  policy  will  be  to 
“  stabilise  wholesale  prices  at  a  reasonable  level.”  There 
will  be  neither  inflation  nor  deflation,  but  this  country  will 
“  take  the  initiative  in  causing  an  international  conference 
to  be  called  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  a  concerted 
monetary  policy  which  will  enable  the  world’s  resources 
to  be  made  available  for  the  peoples  who,  to-day,  are 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty.” 

The  main  feature  of  this  part  of  the  programme  is  its 
insistence  on  the  international  note.  This  is  also  evident 
in  the  next  section  which  deals  with  ”  War  Debts  and 
Reparation”.  Mr.  Henderson  has  evidently  felt  that  the 
Prime  Minister,  as  head  of  the  National  Government,  did 
not  take  sufficient  account  of  the  frank  and  friendly 
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relations  of  his  Labour  Foreign  Secretary  with  European 
countries,  which  might  be  trusted  to  make  feasible 
to  a  Labour  Government  of  the  future  the  creation  of 
conditions  “  under  which  Inter-allied  War  Debts  and 
Reparations  may  be  cancelled  and  the  fabric  of  European 
economic  life  restored.”  It  is  evident,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  attainment  of  such  an  end  must  be  regarded  as  of 
fundamental  importance  when  it  is  a  question  of  the 
permanent  balancing  of  even  our  National  Budget. 

This  international  note  is  very  evident  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  section  of  the  programme — that  which  condemns  a 
“  general  system  of  tariffs  ”.  This  in  its  whole-hearted 
certainty  is  indeed  the  great  surprise  of  the  programme. 
Up  to  the  meeting  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  at 
Bristol,  and  also  during  the  continuance  of  its  sittings, 
there  were  general  reports  that  the  Labour  Party  intended 
to  adopt,  at  any  rate,  the  third  of  the  expedients  already 
noted  for  meeting  the  financial  crisis,  that  of  a  Revenue 
Tariff.  Probably  it  was  the  fact  that,  a  few  days  after  the 
conference  at  Bristol  separated,  the  National  Government 
was  forced  to  take  advantage  of  the  second  expedient  of 
currency  devaluation  that  led  leaders  of  the  Labour 
Party  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  revenue  tariff.  Either  de¬ 
valuation  or  a  revenue  tariff ;  but  not  both.  That 
seems  to  be  the  philosophy  of  the  Labour  programme. 
Consequently  we  have  the  large  and  sweeping  statement, 
which  will  satisfy  the  most  determined  Free  Trader 
that  the  Labour  Party  declares  “  that  any  attempt  to 
bolster  up  Capitalism  by  a  general  system  of  tariffs  will 
artificially  increase  the  cost  of  living,  enrich  private 
interests  at  the  cost  of  the  community,  and  further  pre¬ 
judice  international  co-operation.” 

Having,  then,  stabilised  the  financial  situation  and 
tempered  its  previous  severity,  the  Labour  Programme 
proceeds  to  deal  with  the  more  permanent  reconstruction 
of  British  industrial  and  commercial  organisation.  The 
most  important  basic  industries,  such  as  Power,  Transport, 
Iron  and  Steel,  are  to  be  reorganised  as  public  utilities. 
They  are  to  be  converted  into  “  Public  services  conducted 
in  the  National  interest.”  As  a  substitute  for  tariffs, 
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Import  and  Export  Boards  are  to  be  created.  The  Import 
Boards  are  to  have  “  wide  powers  either  of  regulation  or 
purchase  as  may  be  appropriate.”  These  Import  and 
Export  Boards,  however,  are  only  to  help  an  industry  if  it 
is  willing  to  accept  an  “  adequate  measure  of  public 
ownership  and  control.”  As  regards  agriculture,  the 
oldest  of  all  our  industries.  Labour  proposes  to  inaugurate 
“  a  comprehensive  plan  of  development  over  a  term  of 
years,  based  upon  a  national  survey,  and  designed  to 
encourage  the  production  of  commodities  for  which  our 
soil,  climate  and  market  are  specially  suited.”  The  farm 
worker,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  His  standard 
of  life  must  be  adequately  improved  “  in  particular  by 
provisions  for  unemployment  and  insurance,  a  national 
Wages  Board  to  control  County  Wages  machinery,  and 
a  sufficient  supply  of  untied  rural  cottages.” 

From  this  part  of  the  programme  it  is  evident  that  a 
Labour  Ministry  of  the  future  must  be  a  Ministry  of  big 
schemes  of  industrial  and  social  reconstruction.  Nothing 
less  than  this  can  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  Labour 
movement.  And  that  the  ideas  embodied  in  this  part  of 
the  programme  are  not  intended  simply  to  be  empty 
aspirations,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  now  a  better 
understanding  than  formerly  obtained  between  the  in¬ 
dustrial  side  and  its  political  counterpart  in  the  Labour 
movement.  It  is  the  industrial  wing  of  the  party  that  has 
done  most  work  in  the  past  in  elaborating  schemes  for 
industrial  democracy  and  the  future  regulation  of  in¬ 
dustries  as  public  utility  services.  And  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  the  programme  also  promises  that  “  Labour 
will  work  in  the  ffillest  alliance  with  co-operatives,  will 
take  constant  counsel  with  them  in  elaborating  its  policy, 
and  will  utilise  their  long  experience  and  specialised 
knowledge  to  build  the  new  social  order.” 

It  is  the  last  section  however,  of  the  programme  that 
will  attract  most  attention  in  estimating  its  practical 
significance.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  there 
were  three  expedients  for  dealing  with  the  financial  and 
commercial  tension  of  the  country,  and  that  the  first 
involved  economies  and  “  cuts  ”  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
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those  who  support  the  Labour  programme,  inevitably 
meant  an  ultimate  frontal  attack  on  all  wages.  The 
National  Government  have  already  practically  adopted 
this,  the  least  satisfactory  and  more  objectionable  method 
in  their  main  plan  for  dealing  with  the  situation.  How 
does  the  Labour  programme  react  to  such  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact  ?  It  makes  a  distinction  between  the  cuts  in 
regard  to  the  unemployed  and  the  cuts  in  regard  to  the 
remuneration  of  teachers  and  other  public  servants.  So 
far  as  the  unemployed  are  concerned,  it  “  pledges  itself 
to  reverse  the  policy  of  the  present  Government.”  So  far 
as  the  teachers  and  other  public  servants  are  concerned, 
however,  it  is  a  little  more  cautious.  It  will  only  restore 
their  former  remuneration  “  as  rapidly  as  the  urgent 
claims  of  the  unemployed  and  other  depressed  sections  of 
the  country  will  permit.”  At  the  same  time.  Social 
Services,  and  in  particular  Public  Health  and  the  various 
schemes  of  pensions  and  insurance,  are  not  only  to  be 
maintained,  but  developed. 

It  is,  of  course,  in  reference  to  the  last  part  of  the 
programme  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  pound  sterling, 
the  question  will  be  raised  whether  ‘‘it  is  desirable  to 
swop  horses  while  crossing  the  stream.” 
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By  H.  R.  Westwood 

The  tone  of  complacency  in  the  comments  of  the 
French  Press  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
World  Crisis  has  been  very  marked.  Even  to  those 
foreigners  who  recognise  the  prevision  and  realism  of 
French  policy,  and  are  equally  conscious  of  the  errors  of 
their  own  rulers,  the  Paris  newspapers  and  reviews  have 
not  been  particularly  pleasant  reading  in  these  days.  One 
French  writer,  with  perhaps  a  more  sensitive  feeling  for 
atmosphere  than  others,  remarked  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  League  Assembly  at  Geneva  that  the  present  position 
of  France  inspired  among  many  of  the  delegations  an 
envy  more  akin  to  hate  than  admiration. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  sentiment 
revealed  in  the  French  Press  is  very  natural  in  a  nation 
to  whom  thrift  is  the  cardinal  virtue,  and  which,  with  its 
lower  standard  of  living,  has  watched  with  amazement 
the  rake’s  progress  of  British  finance.  A  French  wit  put 
the  prevailing  feeling  in  an  amusing  if  cynical  form,  when 
he  wrote  that  Great  Britain  had  earned  a  new  national 
motto,  “  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  ddpense.” 

The  power  of  finance  in  international  affairs  has  been 
illustrated  in  a  way  which  must  strike  the  least  observant. 
While  British  influence  on  the  Continent  has  suffered  for 
the  time  being  an  eclipse,  France’s  command  of  the  purse 
strings  and  her  practical  control  of  credit  have  placed  her 
in  a  position  of  domination  in  European  affairs  which  she 
has  not  enjoyed  since  the  Versailles  Conference.  Time 
has  worked  for  her,  and  French  statesmen  begin  to  hope 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  now  share  the  belief  which 
has  been  the  constant  basis  of  their  action  since  the  War, 
namely,  that  the  political  security  which  they  demand  from 
Germany  is  an  essential  condition  of  European  stability. 
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From  the  moment  when  President  Hoover  launched  his 
proposal  for  a  year’s  moratorium  in  debts  and  reparations 
the  course  of  events  has,  indeed,  seemed  at  every  turn  to 
play  into  French  hands.  It  is  interesting  now  to  trace  the. 
events  of  the  past  summer  and  see  how  this  happened. 
The  first  sign  of  the  most  acute  stage  of  the  crisis,  which 
has  since  shaken  the  finances  of  so  many  European 
countries  and  brought  down  the  Labour  Government  in 
England,  became  visible  in  May,  when  the  Austrian  Credit- 
Anstalt  could  not  meet  its  liabilities.  The  importance  of 
this  institution,  which  was  interlocked  with  the  interests  of 
most  of  industrial  Austria,  made  it  imperative  to  seek 
assistance  at  almost  any  cost.  France  offered  the  required 
accommodation,  but  on  condition  that  Austria  should 
abandon  the  projected  Customs  Union  with  Germany,  at 
that  time  the  subject  of  inquiry  at  The  Hague  Court.  On 
this  occasion  French  policy  met  with  a  temporary  check, 
because  the  Bank  of  England  stepped  in  with  its  loan  of 
j^4, 000,000  and  saved  the  situation  without  sacrificing 
Austria’s  political  independence. 

The  lack  of  confidence  which  the  Credit-Anstalt  episode 
revealed  spread  rapidly  to  Germany,  which  was  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  resist  the  pressure  upon  her  finances.  The  precari¬ 
ous  state  of  the  German  financial  structure  is  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  Basle  Committee  of  international  bankers. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Dawes  Plan  Germany  has 
borrowed  in  long  and  short  term  loans  more  than  she  has 
paid  in  reparations.  The  bulk  of  this  money  has  come 
from  America,  whose  dollars  have  been  converted  into 
factories  and  works,  and  as  French  critics  allege,  even  into 
the  form  of  public  amenities.  It  was  therefore  in  the  least 
fluid  state,  and  when  selling  of  long-term  investments  by 
foreigners  began,  owing  to  the  nervousness  about  the 
German  position,  they  had  to  be  replaced  by  short-term 
loans,  placed  largely  in  London.  In  the  words  of  the 
report  “  short-term  money  was  being  used  to  do  the  work 
of  long-term  money,  with  corresponding  risks  to  both 
borrowers  and  lenders.”  The  result  of  the  alarm  caused 
by  the  failure  of  the  Austrian  institution  was  that  in  a  few 
weeks  large  amounts  of  the  short-term  loans  were  with- 
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drawn,  until  the  German  banking  system  was  threatened 
with  complete  collapse. 

The  German  crisis,  which  deeply  involved  London, 
whose  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  drain  of  gold  to 
Paris,  led  directly  to  the  Hoover  moratorium  offer.  It  is 
somewhat  melancholy  to  remember  now  the  high  hopes 
and  the  feeling  of  relief  inspired  by  the  famous  “  Hoover 
tonic”)  and  the  President’s  intention  “  to  give  the  forth¬ 
coming  year  to  the  economic  recovery  of  the  world.”  That 
the  subsequent  crisis  would  have  been  even  more  severe 
had  Mr.  Hoover’s  offer  not  been  made  seems  scarcely 
open  to  doubt,  but  it  has  become  clear  now  that  the  offer 
came  too  late.  And  the  delays  which  followed,  as  the 
President  foresaw,  were  fatal  to  success.  Whether  the 
immediate  acceptance  of  the  American  offer,  which  Mr. 
Hoover  postulated  as  a  condition  of  its  efficacy,  would 
have  magically  restored  confidence  and  averted  the  world¬ 
wide  panic  of  investors  to  which  Mr.  Snowden  attributed 
the  collapse  of  sterling,  it  is  now  idle  to  speculate.  But  a 
whole  month  of  haggling  ensued  over  the  conditions  which 
France,  as  the  country  next  after  America  called  on  to 
make  the  greatest  sacrifices,  sought  to  impose,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  situation  had  grown  out  of  control. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  in  France  to 
criticise  American  diplomatic  methods,  which  vary  long 
periods  of  aloofness  with  sudden  and  dramatic  inter¬ 
ventions  in  European  affairs.  The  French  in  their  inter¬ 
national  relations  like  every  important  move  to  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  adequate  preparation,  and  the  unhappy  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  Conferences  of  the  Powers  goes  far  to 
justify  them.  Whether  in  this  case,  however,  prior 
consultation  between  America  and  France  would  have 
prevented  subsequent  open  opposition,  and  thus  have 
contributed  to  a  more  rapid  decision  is  very  much  open 
to  doubt.  It  might  have  obviated  the  offence  given  to 
French  pride  by  the  feeling  that  all  the  credit  for  ai 
generous  gesture  was  going  to  other  people,  but  it  was. 
in  any  case  a  grave  interference  with  the  plans  for  main¬ 
taining  French  political  influence  in  Europe.  The  policy 
of  watchful  waiting  seemed  to  be  much  more  suited  to» 
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French  interests.  The  question  of  the  Customs  Union, 
with  all  that  it  might  mean  for  the  future  equilibrium  of 
Europe,  was  still  undecided,  and  immediate  French  assent 
to  the  Hoover  proposal,  without  conditions,  would  have 
made  it  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  from  Germany  the 
renunciation  of  the  plan. 

The  state  of  the  Austrian,  as  well  as  the  German, 
finances  was  by  now  almost  desperate.  When  the  Bank 
of  England  had  to  resort  to  Paris  and  New  York  for  a 
credit  wherewith  to  prop  up  the  pound  sterling,  it  became 
obvious  that  the  resource  upon  which  Austria  had  relied 
to  save  the  Credit- Anstalt  was  no  longer  open,  and  that 
she  must  at  last  make  terms  with  Paris.  The  Bank  of 
England  was,  indeed,  already  pressing  for  the  repayment 
of  this  loan.  Paris  was  the  only  market  available,  and 
could  not  be  forced  to  lend  its  money  except  on  terms  it 
approved.  The  view  taken  in  the  French  capital  was  that 
France  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  lending  money 
without  obtaining  guarantees  of  its  not  being  used  against 
her  interests.  Accordingly,  without  waiting  for  the 
verdict  of  the  Hague  Court,  Austria  and  Germany 
announced  that  they  would  drop  the  Customs  Union 
plan,  and  French  financial  help  was  assured. 

This  was  not  the  only  case  in  which  the  French  Press 
found  cause  for  exultation  over  the  newly  found  power 
resulting  from  the  control  of  credit.  Earlier  in  the  summer 
the  financial  stringency  in  London  had  made  it  impossible 
for  the  British  banks  to  participate  in  a  loan  to  Hungary, 
and  France,  which  supplied  most  of  the  capital,  was  also 
in  this  instance  able  to  lay  down  political  conditions.  The 
close  connection  between  French  diplomacy  and  French 
finance  and  economy  is  no  new  thing,  but  the  lesson  was 
now  forced  home  by  the  case  of  the  Customs  Union  in 
a  manner  that  was  plain  to  the  whole  world,  and  the 
paramount  influence  of  France  in  Europe  was  more 
apparent  than  ever. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  France  could 
not,  any  more  than  other  nations,  escape  from  the  effects 
of  the  world  crisis.  Though  the  way  in  which  she  and 
America  had  operated  the  gold  standard  had  been  the 
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original  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  pound,  loud  outcries 
were  raised  when  it  was  found  that  the  new  rate  of  exchange 
was  a  serious  impediment  to  exports  to  England.  The 
foreign  trade  had  already  abruptly  dwindled.  In  the 
first  eight  months  of  1931  exports  had  dropped  by  29  per 
cent.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  and  partly  as  a  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  reparations  through  the  Hoover  moratorium 
there  was  a  prospect  of  a  Budget  deficiency  of  £48,000,000. 
The  situation  called  for  economies  and  additional  taxation, 
which  were  highly  inconvenient  to  deputies  who  will  have 
to  face  their  constituents  early  next  year  at  a  General 
Election.  The  crisis,  in  short,  was  providing  a  signal 
illustration  of  the  economic  interdependence  of  nations. 

Meanwhile  the  French  bankers,  in  a  bitter  phrase 
coined  in  Germany,  were  “  sitting  on  their  heaps  of  gold,” 
which  the  stagnation  of  all  efforts  to  relieve  the  crisis  had 
immobilised.  Over  £500,000,000,  the  result  of  French 
thrift,  was  lying  useless  in  the  bankers*  vaults.  Lord  Cecil, 
at  Geneva,  made  a  timely  plea  to  France  and  Germany  for 
a  return  of  that  confidence  which  alone  would  allow 
international  investment  to  be  resumed.  ”  Seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  political  unrest  in  the  world  would  be 
removed  *’,  he  declared,  “  if  a  real  and  effective  under¬ 
standing  could  be  established  between  these  two  great 
nations.**  The  thousands  of  small  French  investors,  who 
had  begun  to  lose  some  of  their  complacency  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  unprofitable  mass  of  gold  accumu¬ 
lated  at  the  banks,  were  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  some 
advice  of  this  sort.  The  difficulty  was  that  while  Germany 
was  in  desperate  need  of  fresh  capital,  without  which  the 
payment  of  further  reparations  would  be  out  of  the 
question,  the  French  were  not  in  the  least  likely  to  part 
with  their  money  unless  they  could  have  some  assurance 
about  the  future  course  of  German  policy.  These  con¬ 
siderations  were  the  principal  subject  of  the  conversations 
at  the  ‘‘  German  Chequers  **,  when  M.  Laval  and  M. 
Briand  were  in  Berlin. 

Unfortunately,  the  political  as  well  as  the  financial 
outlook  in  Germany  was,  and  is,  exceedingly  uncertain. 
Animosity  against  France  was  inflamed  to  such  a  pitch  by 
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the  humiliating  end  of  the  Customs  Union  project  that  at 
one  moment  it  was  thought  likely  that  the  French  Ministers’ 
visit  would  be  abandoned.  The  succession  of  misfortunes 
which  had  come  to  a  head  under  the  moderate  regime  of 
Dr.  Briining  gave  fresh  strength  to  reaction.  The 
Stahlhelm  demanded  a  referendum  in  Prussia  to  force  upon 
the  government  a  General  Election.  This  was  a  cause  of 
very  real  anxiety  in  France  during  August,  and  the  failure 
of  the  Nationalists  to  secure  the  necessary  number  of 
votes  was  hailed  with  relief.  But  the  growing  weakness  of 
Dr.  Briining’s  position  in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  increasing 
predominance  of  the  Nazis  in  the  country,  boded  ill  for 
any  successful  arrangement  between  the  two  countries. 

The  concrete  results  of  the  visit  of  the  French 
Ministers  to  Berlin,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  meagre.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  improvement 
in  Franco- German  relations  was  certainly  noted  as  a  result 
of  the  Berlin  visit.  All  reports  agree  that  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  are  eager  to  come  to  a  working  agreement.  So  far 
as  France  is  concerned  a  powerful  motive  is  urged  by  a 
very  acute  observer  of  European  affairs,  M.  William 
Martin,  who,  speaking  of  the  need  of  French  economic 
collaboration  with  Germany,  writes  in  L* European  : 

“  France  has  therein  an  obvious  interest,  for  if  Germany  falls  into 
chaos  the  shock  will  be  so  severe  for  the  greater  part  of  Central 
Europe,  upon  which  French  diplomacy  and  French  military  policy 
leans,  that  the  whole  equilibrium  of  the  Continent  will  be  endangered. 
Such  a  risk,  if  it  can  be  guarded  against,  is  worth  some  sacrifices." 

The  saving  of  Germany,  indeed,  seems  still  to  be  the 
immediate  problem,  though  the  road  most  recently  taken 
for  its  solution,  the  visit  of  M.  Laval  to  Washington,  hardly 
seems  to  suggest  it.  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  main  problem, 
though  it  is  the  first  stage  of  approach  to  it.  The  main 
problem  is  the  infinitely  wider  one  of  breaking  the  dead¬ 
lock  in  world  economy  and  finance  by  a  revival  of  con¬ 
fidence,  to  which  some  definite  settlement  of  the  debts  and 
reparations  question  is  a  necessary  preliminary.  But 
before  that  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  Germany 
can  be  placed  in  a  position  to  pay  any  reparations  at  all. 
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The  collapse  of  the  pound  gave  another  shock  to  the 
tottering  fabric  of  German  finance.  Dr.  Briining,  by  heroic 
endeavours,  has  been  governing  the  country  on  the  edge 
of  a  political  precipice  under  a  drastic  regime  of  decrees. 
If  he  fails,  the  hope  of  domestic  appeasement,  and  therefore 
of  the  restoration  of  the  country’s  prosperity,  is  small 
indeed. 

For  this  reason  the  visit  of  M.  Laval  to  Washington 
became  of  enormous  importance.  The  world  was  ready 
for  some  such  step.  In  the  excitements  of  our  own  finan¬ 
cial  crisis  merging  into  the  turmoil  of  a  General  Election, 
the  far-reaching  possibilities  of  the  Franco- American 
conversations,  touching  the  inmost  causes  of  world  un¬ 
settlement,  were  at  first  overlooked.  This  was  in  part  due 
to  the  exceeding  caution  with  which  the  idea  was  broached 
in  Paris.  There  was,  indeed,  an  amusing  attempt  to 
disguise  the  real  origin  of  the  Washington  visit,  and  to 
allow  it  to  be  understood  that  it  was  due  to  a  spontaneous 
invitation  from  President  Hoover.  In  reality  it  was  first 
mooted  in  the  French  Press,  which  in  such  matters  is 
very  responsive  to  official  inspiration.  The  idea  was  then 
aired  in  America  and,  as  it  obviously  corresponded  with 
the  necessities  of  the  world  situation,  the  usual  formal 
invitation  followed. 

The  reason  for  M.  Laval’s  action  was  that  he  had 
become  exceedingly  alarmed  at  the  progress  which  the 
movement  for  an  extension  of  the  Hoover  moratorium 
was  making  in  America.  It  was  being  urged  with  great 
force  by  bankers  that  if  the  moratorium  was  to  do  any 
good  it  would  have  to  be  continued  for  three  or  four  years 
more.  Before  everything  else,  they  urged,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  uncertainty  now  afflicting  the  world  should  be 
removed.  The  desperate  state  of  poverty  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  the  closing  of  banks,  the  7,000,000  or 
8,000,000  unemployed,  and  the  growing  demand  for  the 
dreaded  expedient  of  the  dole,  pointed  the  moral. 

That  the  payments  under  the  Young  Plan  could  ever 
be  resumed  on  the  old  scale  at  the  end  of  the  twelve 
months’  respite  no  one,  even  in  Paris,  seriously  believed. 
The  reason  for  this  is  very  clearly  stated  by  M.  Georges 
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Lechartier  in  V Esprit  International.  Even,  he  says,  if 
the  breathing  space  afforded  by  the  present  moratorium 
should  suffice  to  restore  the  credit  of  Germany — and 
nothing  is  less  proved — the  same  causes  would  produce 
the  same  effects,  and  German  credit  would  very  soon  find 
itself  in  the  same,  or  an  even  more  critical,  position  than 
it  was  when  Mr.  Hoover  launched  his  famous  proposal. 
The  same  conclusion  was  reached  by  the  Bankers  Com¬ 
mittee  which  met  at  Basle.  Their  report,  in  language 
carefully  chosen,  but  not  less  plain,  contained  a  warning 
to  the  world  that  reparations  must  be  reconsidered  and 
scaled  down,  and  that  quickly,  if  further  chaos  is  to  be 
avoided. 

The  anxiety  in  Paris  at  the  strength  which  this  argument 
was  developing  led  to  a  fear  that  France  might  before  long 
be  faced  with  a  new  Hoover  proposal,  which,  like  the 
first,  would  place  her  in  a  position  of  great  embarrassment 
because  it  would  be  hard  to  refuse.  As  opposed  to  a 
moratorium,  she  was  in  favour  of  a  scaling  down.  At  the 
time  of  writing  M.  Laval  has  not  yet  reached  Washington, 
and  it  is  uncertain  what  form  his  proposals  will  take  ;  but 
it  is  quite  evident  that,  whatever  revision  he  may  be 
prepared  to  accept,  he  is  little  likely  to  forgo  the  un¬ 
conditional  portion  of  German  reparations  payments. 
This  money  is  regarded  in  Paris  simply  as  an  indemnifica¬ 
tion  for  the  sums  which  France  has  spent  in  restoring  the 
devastated  regions ;  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Berlin 
it  is  claimed,  on  the  basis  of  figures  which  have  been 
published,  that  France  has  already  received  in  reparations 
more  than  the  money  spent  in  reconstruction. 

Even  before  the  arrival  of  M.  Laval  in  Washington  it 
was  already  evident  that  disarmament  would  be  one  of  the 
chief  subjects  of  the  conversations  with  Mr.  Hoover. 
Debt  settlement  is  impossible  in  the  eyes  of  the  United 
States  without  disarmament.  Disarmament  is  impossible 
in  the  eyes  of  France  without  security.  It  does  not  seem 
easy  for  two  negotiators  with  such  divergent  interests  to 
reach  a  common  point  of  view.  A  feeling  of  hostility  has 
been  steadily  growing  in  the  United  States,  not  alone 
because  Americans  have  been  constantly  told  that  debt 
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cancellation  only  means  so  many  more  billions  for  arma¬ 
ments.  The  United  States  is  vitally  interested  in  next 
year’s  Disarmament  Conference,  and  is  disturbed  by  the 
knowledge  that  its  prospects  of  success  become  more  and 
more  uncertain.  It  noted  some  time  ago  a  suggestion 
emanating  from  Paris  that  the  Conference  should  be 
postponed.  It  was  unfavourably  impressed  by  the  very 
poor  reception  accorded  in  France  to  Signor  Grandi’s 
plan  for  a  truce  in  arms  until  the  Conference  is  over,  and 
Signor  Grandi’s  coming  visit  to  Washington  is  undoubtedly 
significant.  It  seems  likely  that  M.  Laval  will  have  a 
considerable  task  in  making  the  French  standpoint  with 
regard  to  disarmament  better  understood. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  M.  Laval  has  gone  to 
Washington  in  a  very  determined  frame  of  mind.  It  is 
even  said  that  he  will  put  forward  a  suggestion  that  the 
United  States  should  subscribe  to  a  French  security  pact. 
That  would  be  asking  Mr.  Hoover  to  depart  from  the 
traditional  American  creed  of  avoiding  entangling  alliances, 
and  to  reverse  the  policy  of  isolation  asserted  by  the 
Senate  when  it  refused  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
It  is  true,  as  a  French  critic  ironically  points  out,  that, 
since  then,  America  has  not  ceased  to  intervene  in  European 
affairs,  first  quasi-unofficially  by  the  Dawes  Plan,  then  by 
the  Young  Plan,  and  finally  officially  by  the  Hoover 
moratorium  proposal ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference  and  the  numerous  international  con¬ 
sultations  to  which  she  has  sent  “  observers”.  The  aloof 
and  detached  attitude  of  1919  seems  hardly  consistent 
with  the  economic  state  of  the  world  in  1931. 

Apart  from  armaments  and  war  debts,  a  multitude  of 
problems  are  converging  together,  including  the  un¬ 
profitable  concentration  of  gold  in  France  and  America, 
the  unloosing  of  credit  to  set  going  the  idle  factories  of  the 
world  and  to  provide  markets  for  its  surplus  food  stocks 
and  raw  materials,  and  the  ending  of  the  nightmare  of 
unemployment.  The  solution  of  all  these  problems  is  in 
a  peculiar  measure  dependent  upon  the  policies  of  France 
and  the  United  States,  and  for  this  reason  the  importance 
of  the  Washington  conversations  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
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By  O.  M.  Green 

Even  before  these  pages  are  in  print,  Japan  and  China 
may  be  again  at  war,  if  that  can  be  called  a  war 
which  for  Japan  would  hardly  be  more  than  a 
military  procession.  The  ultimatum  sent  by  China  on 
October  loth — by  grim  coincidence  the  annhs^sary  of 
that  Revolution  in  19  ii  which  was  to  realise  s^^any 
bright  hopes — calling  upon  Japan  instantly  to  evacuate 
all  the  occupied  territories  in  Manchuria,  is  not  the  sort 
of  message  that  the  Japanese  Government  can  accept ; 
even  if  it  would,  the  Army,  clearly,  would  not  submit. 
In  China,  passion  runs  so  high,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Kuomintang  Left  Wing,  inspired  by  a  double  hatred  of 
Japan  and  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  is  now  so  strong  that  even 
defeat  would  be  preferable  to  the  loss  of  “  face  ”  involved 
in  drawing  back.  And  the  League  of  Nations,  even  though 
backed  by  the  co-operation  of  America,  appears  helpless. 
All  its  overtures  have  been  rejected  in  Tokyo ;  the 
League  is  told  that  it  is  “  insufficiently  versed  in  the 
historical  background  of  the  Manchurian  question  ” ; 
it  is,  therefore,  not  in  a  position  to  appreciate  “  the  justice 
and  fairness  of  Japan’s  demands 

Actually,  the  notion  of  war  between  China  and  Japan 
is  absurd.  China’s  biggest  ships  are  but  five  cruisers 
dating  from  last  century  and  a  handful  of  gunboats ; 
and  even  her  Manchurian  troops,  which  are  her  best,  are 
no  match  for  a  tenth  of  their  number  of  Japanese.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  Japan  would  declare  war ;  she  would 
put  herself  out  of  court  with  all  the  world.  Her  tactics 
would  probably  be  those  followed  by  Russia  in  her  quarrel 
with  China  in  1929,  of  gradually  intensified  raids  and 
occupation  of  more  and  more  positions,  no  doubt  including 
Nanking  and  Canton,  which  are  easily  reached.  But,  in 
China’s  present  mood,  there  is  no  telling  what  madness 
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she  may  commit.  Indeed,  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  has 
announced  to  the  world  that,  if  it  will  not  help  her,  she 
will  go  down  fighting. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  many  complicated 
elements  at  work  in  this  deplorable  crisis,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  sketch  in  the  general  foundations  of  the  quarrel. 
On  the  Chinese  side,  racial  antipathy  goes  very  far 
back.  To  the  Chinese  the  Japanese  are  the  “  dwarf 
slaves  ”  who  borrowed  from  China  their  civilisation,  arts 
and  religion,  not  forgetting  their  chrysanthemum,  yet 
whom  they  have  never  been  able  to  subdue,  even  when 
led  by  the  mighty  Kublai  Khan.  Recently,  contempt  has 
been  reinforced  by  jealousy  of  Japan’s  successes  where 
China’s  politicians  have  so  conspicuously  failed ;  while  the 
somewhat  patronising  tone  of  Japan’s  undoubtedly  sincere 
protestations  of  friendship  is  hard  for  so  proud  a  people 
as  the  Chinese  to  endure.  Repeated  “  incidents  ”,  some 
large,  some  merely  pinpricking,  have  kept  the  Chinese 
always  near  boiling-point.  Nothing  that  Japan  can  do 
will  alter  the  Nationalists’  conviction  that  she  is  hostile 
to  their  aims,  and  seeks  ever  to  excite  turmoil  in  China  for 
fear  of  what  she  might  do  if  she  were  strong. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Sino- Japanese  war  of  1895  is 
not  a  particularly  bitter  memory.  It  belongs  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  days  which  modern  China  has  spurned  ;  and  all 
the  world  knows  how  heroically  the  Chinese  soldiers  and 
sailors  fought,  miserably  equipped  as  they  were.  But  the 
famous  Twenty-one  Demands,  forced  upon  China  in 
1915,  by  which  Japan  secured  unparalleled  privileges  in 
her  neighbour’s  country,  have  never  been  forgotten,  though 
all  but  five,  which  relate  chiefly  to  Manchuria,  have  been 
cancelled.  The  attempt  by  Japan  to  obtain  for  herself 
the  full  reversion  of  Germany’s  rights  in  Shantung  after 
the  War,  which  was  recognised  at  Versailles  and  not  rec¬ 
tified  until  the  Washington  Conference  of  1921,  is  another 
bitter  memory.  Keenest  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  clash  between  Chinese  and  Japanese  troops  at 
Tsinanfu  in  May,  1928,  when  the  Nationalist  armies  were 
converging  upon  Peking.  Except  that  Japan  had  sent 
troops  to  protect  her  nationals  at  Tsinanfu,  as  she  could 
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well  be  excused  for  doing  in  view  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country  and  the  bad  reputation  of  some  of  the 
Nationalist  forces,  the  blame  for  that  explosion  must  rest 
with  the  Chinese  soldiers,  who,  after  the  Japanese  troops 
had  been  withdrawn  out  of  sight  on  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek’s  personal  promise  that  there  should  be  no  dis¬ 
turbance,  broke  out  of  control  and  looted  and  ravaged 
among  the  Japanese  civilians.  The  fighting  ended  in 
Japan’s  disarming  several  thousand  Chinese  soldiers  and 
neutralizing  a  twenty-mile  zone  round  Tsinanfu.  She 
remained  in  occupation  of  it  for  a  year.  Not  the  least  of 
the  shock  to  China  was  the  ease  with  which  4,000  Japanese 
had  mastered  a  Chinese  army  ten  times  as  numerous  and 
hitherto  deemed  invincible. 

Other  “  incidents  ”  followed,  all  tending  to  keep  bad 
feeling  alive.  In  these  the  balance  of  complaint  swings 
over  to  the  Japanese  side.  Thus  one  recalls  the  long 
drawn-out  wrangle  over  the  commercial  treaty,  China 
insisting  that  the  old  one  had  lapsed  and  therewith  Japan’s 
extra-territorial  rights  ;  Japan  equally  assertive  that  it  had 
not  and  that,  if  necessary,  she  would  defend  her  rights  by 
force.  Then  there  was  China’s  flat  refusal  to  accept 
Mr.  Obata  as  Japanese  Minister,  owing  to  his  supposed 
connection  with  the  Twenty-one  Demands.  And  in  the 
past  year  there  have  been  frequent  local  brawls  and  boy¬ 
cotts  in  which,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  at  least  a 
hundred  Japanese — some  say  many  more — have  been 
killed.  In  July  there  were  serious  riots  in  Manchuria 
and  Korea  :  first  a  number  of  Korean  settlers  in  Kirin 
were  attacked  and  killed  by  Chinese  farmers  in  a  quarrel 
over  some  irrigation  works ;  then,  in  revenge,  an  un¬ 
determined  but  certainly  large  number  of  Chinese  were 
massacred  in  riots  that  broke  out  all  over  Korea.  It  is 
an  interesting  sample  of  Oriental  dexterity  in  argument  to 
see  how  the  Press  of  both  countries  twisted  this  incident 
into  a  plot  by  the  other  side  to  And  a  casus  belli. 

Acid  notes  were  in  full  flow  between  Tokyo  and  Nanking, 
when  the  murder  of  a  Japanese  General  Staff  officer  and 
sergeant  fired  the  long-smouldering  train  into  the  present 
explosion.  Captain  Nakamura  and  his  party  were  travelling 
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on  the  border-line  of  Manchuria  and  Inner  Mongolia 
at  the  end  of  June,  fully  provided  with  passports,  when 
they  were  arrested  by  Chinese  troops  and  summarily 
shot.  The  Japanese  Government  quietly  made  sure  of  its 
facts,  and  then,  towards  the  end  of  August,  presented  a 
demand  for  apology,  compensation  and  punishment  of 
the  guilty.  Thereupon  Nanking  did  precisely  as  it  has 
done  in  answer  to  our  representations  about  the  Shanghai 
British  youth,  John  Thorbum,  who  was  seized  and  im¬ 
prisoned  by  Chinese  troops  near  Soochow  on  June  3rd, 
and  is  by  now  undoubtedly  dead.  It  held  an  inquiry  and 
declared,  in  effect,  that  no  Japanese  had  ever  been  heard  of 
near  the  scene  of  the  crime,  much  less  slain.  “  The 
alleged  murder  by  Chinese  troops  of  Captain  S.  Naka¬ 
mura”,  wrote  Dr.  C.  T.  Wang,  Foreign  Minister  for 
Nanking,  “  has  just  been  proved  totally  unfounded  as  the 
result  of  our  investigations.”  Such  methods  may  pass 
with  other  Powers — not  with  the  Japanese ;  for  them 
it  was  the  last  straw. 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  tone  of  practically  the 
whole  Japanese  Press,  weeks  before  the  Japanese  Army 
took  matters  into  their  own  hands.  Not  for  many  years 
can  one  remember  anything  so  consistently  bellicose. 
Undoubtedly  the  conciliatory  attitude  towards  Nanking 
of  Baron  Shidehara,  Japan’s  Foreign  Minister,  and  his 
tame  acceptance  of  repeated  outrages,  have  become  more 
and  more  unpopular  in  Japan,  and  the  Army  might  well 
feel  that,  in  taking  steps  to  punish  China,  it  had  the  full 
support  of  public  opinion.  The  September  issue  of  the 
Gaiko  JihOt  or  Diplomatic  Review,  a  monthly  magazine 
of  great  prestige,  says  plainly  that  a  second  war  with 
China  is  to  be  expected  at  any  time.  China’s  illegal  actions 
and  overbearing  conduct  have  become  intolerable ;  such 
outrages  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue  : 

“they  are  the  product  of  the  sinister  propaganda  indulged  in  by  a  few  of 
the  ruling  caste  in  China.  Japan  has  endured  numerous  Chinese  acts  of 
Injustice  with  silent  dignity ;  but  there  is  a  natural  limit  even  to 
her  patience.  Magnanimous  though  we  are,  we  will  not  sit  still  with 
folded  arms  all  the  time ;  when  the  proper  moment  arrives,  we  shall 
certainly  hit  out.” 
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Even  the  Osaka  Mainichiy  though  trying  to  be  pacifist, 
feels  that  a  war  must  come.  The  Tokyo  Asahi  says  that  the 
next  war  will  be  fought  on  the  plains  of  Manchuria,  at  no 
distant  date.  Most  interesting  of  all  is  a  pamphlet  by  the 
editor  of  the  Kokumin  Shimbuiiy  showing  that  Japanese 
dissatisfaction  extends  far  beyond  Manchuria,  which  is 
an  emblem  of  the  isolation  and  inferiority  in  world  affairs 
into  which  Japan  has  allowed  herself  to  be  thrust.  This 
writer,  like  many  Japanese,  traces  all  misfortunes  to  the 
Washington  Conference,  before  which  “  Japan  was  made 
to  appear  as  a  sort  of  criminal  **.  We  are  shut  out  every¬ 
where,  he  exclaims:  the  Indian  cotton  tariff  is  fresh  evidence 
of  it ;  we  have  sacrificed  our  navy  at  the  bidding  of  others. 
And  he  goes  on  to  lament  the  decay  of  national  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  “  nervous  debility  ”  from  which  Japan  is 
suffering,  due  to  the  insidious  poison  of  pacifism  and 
Communism.  Meanwhile,  China’s  contumaciousness  is 
attributed  to  the  encouragement  she  has  received 
from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain :  America 
hopes  to  get  trade  in  China  by  currying  favour  with 
her,  and  Great  Britain  is  wholly  subservient  to 
Washington. 

Not  in  these  terms,  perhaps,  but  certainly  in  the  same 
line  of  thought,  there  will  be  many  to  agree  with  the 
Kokumin  Shimbun  on  the  last  point.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  persistent  benevolence  of  the 
Western  Powers,  their  acceptance  of  insult  after  insult, 
violation  after  violation  of  treaty  rights,  almost  without 
protest,  wholly  without  redress,  have  encouraged  the 
Kuomintang  to  believe  that  they  may  do  whatever  they 
please  with  impunity.  The  Western  Powers  cannot  evade 
a  heavy  share  of  responsibility  for  the  predicament  in 
which  China  finds  herself,  and  the  Japanese  resentment 
of  their  policy  in  China  certainly  indicates  small  hope  of 
success  for  any  representations  they  may  now  make  on  her 
behalf.  Already  America’s  attempts  to  interfere  in 
China’s  cause  have  conspicuously  added  to  the  general 
warmth  of  temper  in  Japan. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Liberals  in  the  Japanese 
Cabinet  would  have  been  able  to  resist  this  tide  of  national 
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feeling.  At  any  rate  the  Army  took  the  decision  out  of 
their  hands.  On  September  7th,  a  secret  meeting  of  the 
Japanese  General  Staff  was  held,  at  which  all  plans  are 
believed  to  have  been  completed.  On  the  9th,  some 
military  aeroplanes  scattered  leaflets  over  central  Japan, 
bearing  the  exhortation  :  “Be  alive  to  the  needs  of 
national  defence  ”,  together  with  a  map  of  Manchuria 
and  a  statement  of  Japan’s  interests  therein.  On  the 
night  of  the  i8th  an  attack  by  some  Chinese  soldiers 
on  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  just  north  of  Mukden 
(the  Chinese  declare  that  this  was  a  “  fake  ’’  by  the 
Japanese  military)  gave  the  excuse  for  action.  Within 
eighteen  hours  the  Japanese  had  occupied  Mukden  city, 
the  barracks,  arsenal,  wireless  station  and  all  important 
points  on  the  railway.  Their  losses  are  said  to  have  been 
two  men  killed.  On  the  Chinese  side  there  are  all  the 
usual  reckless  reports  of  thousands  massacred,  but  in¬ 
dependent  correspondents  say  there  was  no  great  blood¬ 
shed,  although  at  Changchun,  the  northern  end  of  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway,  180  miles  north  of  Mukden, 
some  Chinese  troops  made  a  brave  resistance,  which  must 
have  cost  them  something  before  they  were  driven  back 
towards  Kirin. 

From  the  outset  the  Japanese  Army  has  continued  to 
act  at  every  juncture  as  it  thought  fit,  and  we  have  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  Cabinet  labouring  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  the  coupy  striving  to  resist  more 
troops  being  brought  in  from  Korea,  strenuously  enjoin¬ 
ing  that  there  must  be  no  extension  of  the  original  move¬ 
ment,  and  worsted  by  the  soldiers  at  every  turn.  A  partial 
withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from  some  unimportant 
positions  first  seized  enabled  the  Government  to  announce 
that  the  military  occupation  was  over.  This  was  useful 
enough  to  depister  the  mild  protestations  of  Geneva,  but, 
of  course,  it  deceives  nobody.  A  notification  on  Septem¬ 
ber  2 1  St,  by  General  Honjo,  commanding  in  South 
Manchuria,  shows  clearly  enough  how  matters  stand  : 

"  The  violence  perpetrated  by  the  Chinese  side  at  this  time  [he  wrote] 
is  no  spasmodic  outburst  of  feeling,  but  a  premeditated  action  of  the 
Chinese  authorities,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  insult  Japan 
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Were  this  left  unchallenged,  Japan’s  acquired  rights  and  interests  in 
Manchuria  would  most  certainly  be  overthrown. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  responsibility  of  protecting  the  South  Man¬ 
churia  Railway  I  adopted  determined  steps.  It  being  my  object  to 
chastise  the  authorities  and  not  the  people,  the  populace  should  carry 
on  its  occupations  in  peace." 

After  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  September  28th,  a 
spokesman  of  the  General  Staff  informed  the  Press  that 
military  movements  in  Manchuria  were  “  subject  to 
actually  existing  conditions”,  ”  matters  could  not  be 
conducted  exactly  in  the  way  the  Government  wished.” 
Throughout,  the  Army  has  moved  troops  in  Manchuria, 
summoned  reinforcements  from  Korea  and  occupied 
positions  as  it  pleased.  On  October  7th  it  went  the 
length  of  bombing  Chinchow,  which  Governor  Chang 
Hsueh-liang  had  chosen  for  his  new  capital  in  opposition 
to  the  Manchurian  autonomists  (of  whom  more  presently) 
and  informed  Chang  that  the  Army  did  not  recognise 
him — although  Tokyo  had  sent  strict  orders  for  absolute 
neutrality  towards  the  autonomy  movement. 

The  peculiarly  privileged  position  of  the  Army  in 
Japan  was  probably  not  realised  abroad  until  the  present 
crisis.  Although  one  cannot  recall  an  occasion  on  which 
the  Army’s  will  has  clashed  with  that  of  the  Government 
so  violently  as  now,  it  has  always  insisted  on  its  right  to 
manage  its  own  affairs.  The  Meiji  Revolution  left  the 
Army  under  the  protection  of  the  Choshu  clan,  the  Navy 
under  that  of  the  Satsuma  ;  and  thus  powerfully  en¬ 
trenched,  the  fighting  men  were  able  behind  the  scenes 
to  swing  matters  to  their  liking  for  many  years.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Japan’s  acceptance  of  the  naval  dis¬ 
armament  scheme  is  partly  responsible  for  the  Army’s 
behaviour  to-day,  the  idea  being  to  do  something  which 
would  put  a  stop  to  further  pernicious  reductions.  The 
Army  has  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
naturally  warlike  people  of  Japan,  and  through  the  system 
of  universal  military  service  it  has  been  a  powerful  agent 
for  the  inculcation  of  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  Emperor 
by  means  of  the  intensive  instruction  in  Seishin  Kyoiku^ 
or  “  spiritual  training  ”  to  which  every  conscript  is  sub¬ 
jected  .  To  do  the  Army  j  ustice ,  this  binding  and  stabilising 
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influence,  further  extended  by  the  enormous  Reservist 
Association,  which  every  man  joins  on  leaving  the  colours, 
and  whose  branches  penetrate  to  the  remotest  country 
districts,  has  proved  most  valuable  in  the  period  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  unrest  from  which  Japan  is  suffering 
acutely.  It  may  be  that  the  Military  Command  also  thinks 
that  a  little  war  would  be  a  good  tonic  for  that  “  nervous 
debility  ”  of  which  the  editor  of  the  Kokumin  speaks. 

Although  the  military  coup  momentarily  took  the 
civilians’  breath  away,  Tokyo,  being  in  for  it  now,  will 
not  commit  the  folly  of  backing  out  until  satisfaction  has 
been  obtained  on  all  points  outstanding  with  China.  To 
do  so  would  only  incite  the  Chinese  extremists  to  further 
excesses  ;  and  in  any  case  the  Chinese  ultimatum  makes 
retreat  impossible.  In  all  sincerity  Baron  Shidehara  has 
striven  for  peace  with  the  Nationalists.  The  late  General 
Baron  Tanaka  was  reputed  a  fire-eater — in  fact,  unfairly. 
But  when  the  late  Mr.  Hamaguchi  succeeded  him  as 
Premier  in  1929,  a  new  cast  was  clearly  needed.  Nanking, 
having  just  smashed  the  Wuhan  revolt  with  the  aid  of  the 
German  Colonel  Bauer,  was  at  the  height  of  its  power, 
all  the  Powers  were  hastening  to  bring  gifts,  and  Japan 
could  not  risk  being  the  odd  man  out.  China  was  too 
valuable  as  a  source  of  raw  materials  and  a  market.  Con¬ 
ciliation  became  the  watchword. 

But  on  Manchuria  Japan  stands  firm  ;  with  her  poor 
natural  resources  and  overflowing  population,  where 
babies  come  at  the  rate  of  four  a  minute,  it  is  to  her  a 
question  of  life  and  death.  Her  investments  in  Man¬ 
churia  aggregate  £225,000,000,  including  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway,  the  huge  Fushun  coal  mines  and  over 
1,000  companies  engaged  in  farming,  mining,  commerce, 
industry  and  transport.  For  the  sake  of  these  she  has 
always  rigidly  forbidden  any  extension  of  China’s  civil 
wars  into  Manchuria,  which  has  remained  the  only 
peaceful  and  prosperous  district  in  the  Chinese  Republic. 
Those  who  accuse  Japan  of  “  imperialist  aggression  ” 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  if  she  had  wished  to  annex 
Manchuria,  she  could  probably  have  done  so  years  ago; 
that  she  has  made  wealth,  by  which  Chinese  have  profited 
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as  much  as  herself,  where  none  had  made  it  before,  and 
has  afforded  an  outlet  and  regular  employment  for  millions  of 
emigrants  from  the  war-stricken  provinces  of  North  China. 

In  recent  times  Japan  has  had  real  cause  for  anxiety  in 
Manchuria.  The  railway  question  is  too  vast  for  a  detailed 
account  here,  but  the  Chinese  aim  is  clearly  to  build  a 
network  of  lines  that  shall  draw  off  trade  from  the  Japanese 
sphere,  with  a  new  port  at  Hulutao  to  rival  Dairen  ;  this 
matter  has  been  dragging  on  for  some  years,  and  it  is  one 
that  Japan  cannot  afford  to  leave  unsettled.  Latterly, 
too,  there  has  been  a  vigorous  Press  campaign  in  China 
for  the  cancellation  of  Japan’s  rights  in  Manchuria,  and, 
certainly,  judging  by  others  nations’  experience,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  believing  her  complaint  of  continual 
Chinese  violations  of  treaty. 

Since,  in  1929,  Russia  crushed  China  in  the  quarrel 
about  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  her  influence  in 
Northern  Manchuria  has  extended  very  largely,  and  this 
is  an  added  cause  of  anxiety  for  Japan.  There  is  keen 
rivalry  between  the  Chinese  Eastern  and  the  South 
Manchuria  Railways  for  the  carrying  trade  of  Central  and 
Upper  Manchuria,  with  the  cheap  freight  rates  offered  by 
the  new  Chinese  railways  as  an  additional  complication 
for  both  parties.  What  Russia  will  do  in  the  new  conflict 
between  Japan  and  China  is  as  yet  unknown.  The 
Bolshevist  Press  is  strongly  pro-Chinese,  while  officially 
Moscow  is  neutral.  But  Russia  would  scarcely  acquiesce 
in  Japan’s  obtaining  a  political  hegemony  over  all  Man¬ 
churia  outside  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  zone.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Communists’  power  in 
Southern  China  will  be  immensely  increased  by  the 
miseries  caused  by  the  Yangtze  floods,  and  that  many  of 
the  rampant  Nationalist  Left  Wing  are  more  than  friendly 
to  Russia. 

In  China,  the  boycott  organisation,  which  has  been 
brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection  by  repeated  operation 
during  the  past  twelve  years,  so  that  it  can  be  set  in  motion 
at  a  touch,  has  been  turned  upon  Japan  with  unsurpassed 
fury.  Gangs  of  agitators  go  from  shop  to  shop  searching 
for  “  enemy  goods”,  and  the  delinquent  caught  in  possession 
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of  them  is  mulcted  in  heavy  fines,  paraded  through  the 
streets  or  exposed  in  a  cage  hung  about  with  insulting 
placards.  Compradores  (the  Chinese  who  act  as  go- 
betweens  for  foreign  merchants  with  the  native  dealers) 
have  been  withdrawn  from  Japanese  firms,  thus  effectively 
bringing  business  to  a  stop  ;  the  Japanese  mills,  which  in 
Shanghai  alone  employ  40,000  Chinese,  are  empty  and 
silent ;  shipping  lies  idle ;  householders  are  deprived 
of  servants  and,  outside  foreign-controlled  areas,  have 
difficulty  even  in  buying  food.  Japan  has  had  to  send  a 
considerable  force  of  marines  and  gunboats  to  protect  her 
nationals  in  China,  and  has  delivered  a  stern  warning  to 
Nanking.  But  what  is  the  use  of  that  ?  Even  if  Nanking 
would,  she  has  not  the  power  to  stop  the  boycott. 

Indeed  the  frenzy  of  passion  in  China  and  events  it  has 
caused  outside  the  range  of  the  boycott,  are  worth  the 
notice  of  others  beside  Japan.  Their  inwardness  lies  in 
the  deadly  struggle  between  General  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Kuomintang.  Twelve  months 
ago,  the  victory  over  the  Northern  Coalition  of  Yen  Hsi- 
shan,  erstwhile  “  model  **  Governor  of  Shansi,  and  the 
Christian  General  Feng  Yu-hsiang,  added  to  the  firm 
alliance  with  Chang  Hsueh-liang  of  Manchuria,  appeared 
to  put  Chiang  in  an  unassailable  position,  and  at  the 
Party  Conference  in  November,  a  year  ago,  the  Kuo¬ 
mintang  ate  out  of  his  hand.  But  last  May,  Canton 
revolted  against  Chiang  and  declared  a  separate  Govern¬ 
ment.  Though  it  has  no  arms  to  fight  with,  it  has  other 
weapons  even  more  effectual  in  China,  and  the  conflict 
with  Japan  has  given  it  its  opportunity. 

Nothing  could  be  more  significant  of  the  present  power 
of  the  Left  Wing  and  the  dread  in  which  it  is  held  in 
Nanking,  than  the  alacrity  with  which  Dr.  C.  T.  Wang’s 
resignation  as  Foreign  Minister  was  accepted,  the  day 
after  he  had  been  badly  mauled  by  a  mob  of  infuriated 
students  from  Shanghai.  Now,  Dr.  Wang  is  far  and 
away  the  best  Foreign  Minister  China  has  ever  had — it 
might  be  said  he  is  the  only  one  she  has  had  with  any 
conception  of  the  real  functions  of  a  Foreign  Minister. 
Naturally  foreigners  do  not  like  him,  because  he  so 
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pertinaciously  attacks  their  privileges.  That  is  his  job, 
however,  and  he  has  done  conspicuously  well  for  China, 
concluding  numerous  advantageous  treaties  and,  for  the 
crown  of  all,  recovering  her  tariff  autonomy.  But  he  is 
accused  of  being  pro- Japanese,  the  truth  being  that  he  is 
a  realist  who  knows  his  world  ;  he  is,  therefore,  hounded 
from  office,  and  the  Government  dare  not  save  him. 
Among  those  mentioned  as  possible  successors  are  Dr.  C. 
C.  Wu,  a  charming  man  and  polished  scholar,  but  a 
Cantonese,  who  threw  up  the  Ministry  in  Washington 
when  Canton  revolted  last  May ;  and  no  other  than 
Eugene  Chen  himself,  the  bitterest  of  all  Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s  enemies,  partner  with  the  Russian  Borodin  in  the 
Hankow  Communist  Government  of  1926-27,  and  forced 
to  fly  from  China  when  Chiang  turned  upon  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  drove  them  from  power. 

Whether  the  Left  Wing  will  drag  down  Chiang  Kai-shek 
as  well  as  “  C.  T.”  is  still,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  to  be 
shown.  They  accuse  him,  of  course,  of  every  possible 
crime  :  the  vocabulary  of  political  controversy  in  China 
is  singularly  rich.  His  real  offence  is  that  he  is  not  a 
Cantonese,  has  denounced  the  corruption,  arrogance  and 
tyranny  of  the  Kuomintang,  and  has  consistently  sought 
to  break  its  power ;  that  he  is  autocratic  (but  nothing  could 
possibly  be  worse  than  the  autocracy  of  the  Kuomintang), 
and  that  he  is  cool,  determined  and  self-reliant — naturally, 
therefore,  to  be  hated  by  those  less  strong  and  able  than 
himself.  The  regime  in  Nanking,  headed  by  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  has  its  faults  and  many  failures,  for  not  all  of  which 
can  it  be  fairly  blamed ;  but  it  has  the  elements  of  the 
best  Government  China  has  seen,  and  neither  she  nor 
anyone  else  should  wish  to  see  it  overthrown  by  the  junta 
of  wild  extremists,  doctrinaires  and  greedy  self-seekers, 
which  is  all  its  opponents  have  to  offer.  Nevertheless,  the 
latter  have  been  strong  enough  to  force  an  ultimatum  to 
Japan,  and  would  even  force  on  a  war.  At  least  that  would 
be  the  end  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  nothing  else  counts 
for  the  average  Chinese  politician  compared  with  the 
gratification  of  personal  spite.  Regarded  as  an  allegory, 
there  is  much  truth  in  Charles  Lamb’s  story  of  the 
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Chinaman  who  burnt  down  his  house  for  roast 
pig- 

Meanwhile,  the  Manchurian  autonomists,  rejecting 
Chang  Hsueh-liang,  and,  hot  for  declaring  Manchuria  an 
independent  republic — some  say  they  would  bring  back 
the  ex-Emperor  Hsuan  Tung  ;  but  there  is  no  precedent 
in  Chinese  history  for  a  dynasty  returning  when  once  it 
has  lost  the  mandate  of  Heaven — add  fuel  to  Nanking’s 
flame.  Who  they  are  is  not  yet  clear.  Young  Chang  is  a 
progressive,  whose  liberal  ideas  and  alliance  with  Nation¬ 
alist  Nanking  have  got  him  much  disliked  by  the  old 
cronies  of  his  father,  the  great  Dictator  Chang  Tso-lin. 
But  such  men  as  they  would  never  be  pro- Japanese,  and 
the  autonomy  movement  is  clearly  favoured  by  the 
Japanese  military,  as  the  bombing  of  young  Chang’s  new 
capital  and  the  warning  to  him  that  he  is  not  wanted  would 
seem  to  indicate.  Tokyo  scented  fresh  trouble  for  itself 
in  the  autonomists  from  the  first,  and  sent  orders  that  no 
Japanese  was  to  have  dealings  with  them.  But,  again,  the 
Army  was  too  strong  for  Tokyo,  and  thus  gives  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  Chinese  cry  that  Japan  is  seeking  to  annex 
Manchuria. 

Amid  so  much  wounded  pride,  intolerance  and  in¬ 
flamed  passion,  one  factor  of  enormous  importance  must 
not  be  left  out  of  account.  The  unprecedented  floods 
along  the  Yangtze,  Hwai  and  Yellow  Rivers  and  the 
Grand  Canal  have  dealt  China  a  blow  under  which  a  far 
better  equipped  country  would  reel.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  expect  a  death-roll  first  and  last,  from  drowning, 
disease  and  starvation,  of  many  millions.  The  extension 
of  power  that  this  fearful  catastrophe  will  give  to  the 
Communists  is  truly  alarming,  especially  for  the  countries 
with  large  Asiatic  possessions,  ourselves  and  France.  For 
a  while  China  may  unite,  as  always,  against  Japan,  but 
the  subsequent  chaos  and  disintegration  will  be  worse 
than  ever.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  for  Japan  to  seize  a  few 
ports  and  railheads.  But  the  ultimate  problem  of  China 
would  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  single  Power, 
especially  one  that  came  as  conqueror.  An  International 
Commission  of  control  appears  inevitable  ;  and,  indeed, 
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there  are  many  Chinese  who  say  that  China  will  never 
find  a  way  out  of  her  troubles  without  foreign  assistance. 

With  some  fine  exceptions,  Chinese  politicians  and 
militarists  are  entitled  to  no  sympathy.  Their  selfish 
quarrels  and  utter  disregard  of  public  welfare  richly 
deserve  a  sharp  lesson.  But  it  is  not  the  militarists  and 
agitators  who  will  suffer ;  it  is,  as  ever,  the  innocent, 
kindly,  helpless  Chinese  people.  And  if  the  Powers  are 
at  last  to  be  reluctantly  forced  to  do  that  which  their  much- 
advertised  benevolence  for  China  should  long  ago  have 
impelled  them  to  do,  were  they  guided  by  any  real  regard 
for  facts,  one  prays  it  may  be  soon  done,  before  a  few  more 
thousands  of  “  the  stupid  people  ”  are  shot  down  on 
Manchurian  plains. 

The  Manchurian  crisis  has  brought  the  whole  question 
of  China  to  a  stark  issue.  The  inevitable  struggle  for  this 
tempting  land,  its  fertile  boundless  plains,  rich  mines,  and 
majestic  forests,  has  long  been  foreseen.  Had  China  re¬ 
mained  content  with  her  time-honoured  methods  of  slow 
infiltration  and  absorption,  she  must  have  won  at  the  last  by 
sheer  weight  of  population.  But  the  impatience  of  the  Kuo- 
mintang  has  frightened  Japan,  and  she  has  struck  against  a 
China  which  can  neither  resist  nor  give  satisfaction.  The 
Japanese  want,  not  territory,  but  trade.  Victory  will  not 
give  it  them,  nor  stop  the  boycott.  Nanking  may  be 
forced  to  accept  their  terms,  but  she  cannot,  in  her  turn, 
force  them  upon  China.  Nationalism,  failing  in  all  else, 
has  awakened  a  national  feeling.  It  is  powerless  to  unite 
China  politically,  but  it  will  aggravate  her  ancient  provin¬ 
cialisms,  and  she  will  rage  from  end  to  end  with  equal 
resentment  against  Japan  who  inflicted,  and  Nanking  who 
incurred,  the  disgrace.  The  present  conflict  will  end  in 
complete  internal  disruption,  throwing  China  back  to  the 
feudal  era  of  the  Chous,  when  a  hundred  petty  chieftains, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  wasted  the  land  with  their  warring. 
But  the  time  is  passed  when  such  things  could  be  tolerated, 
even  under  the  sanctimonious  plea  of  rights  of  self- 
determination.  The  Powers  cannot  stand  passively  by 
while  China  destroys  herself.  Humanity,  to  say  nothing 
of  self-interest,  forbids  it. 


THE  CROWN  AND  THE  CRISIS 


By  Sir  John  Marriott 

This  article  has  been  written,  and  goes  to  press,  in 
the  midst  of  a  crisis  in  our  national  affairs  almost 
unprecedently  grave.  How  we  shall  emerge  from 
it, — whether  we  shall  emerge  from  it  at  all,  or  plunge  still 
deeper  into  financial  chaos  and  industrial  confusion,  no 
man  can  at  this  moment  foretell.  But  there  is  at  least  one 
aspect  of  the  crisis  on  which  we  can  unreservedly  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves.  It  is  one  which  cannot  yet  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  Fortnightly  Review ^ 
claiming,  as  it  always  has,  to  reflect  fully  and  faithfully 
the  judgment  of  thoughtful  observers  on  contemporary 
events,  is  reluctant  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I  refer  to  the 
part  played  during  these  momentous  weeks  by  the  wearer 
of  the  Crown.  It  may  be  half  a  century  before  full  in¬ 
formation  on  this  matter  is  available  for  the  Constitutional 
commentator.  But,  with  an  instinct  rarely  at  fault,  the 
nation  has  already  divined  the  important  contribution 
made  by  His  Majesty  the  King  to  the  disentangling  of 
issues,  and  towards  the  solution  of  a  problem  as  grave 
as  any  that  has  ever  occurred  since  Great  Britain  attained 
to  its  present  position  in  the  commercial  and  financial 
economy  of  the  world. 

Almost  precisely  twenty  years  ago  I  contributed  to  this 
Review  an  article  bearing  the  same  title  as  that  prefixed 
to  the  present  paper. 

In  order  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  contrast,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  recall,  very  briefly,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  earlier  article  was  written. 

The  crisis  of  1910- ii  was  not  economic,  but  strictly 
constitutional.  Party  feeling,  so  far  from  tending,  as 
to-day,  towards  accommodation  and  coalition,  ran  excep¬ 
tionally  high.  Two  questions,  both  of  great  constitutional 
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significance,  had  become  inextricably  intermingled — the 
future  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  place  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  Constitution.  Baffled  in  the  achievement 
of  an  old  man’s  ambition  by  the  opposition  of  the  Lords 
to  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  farewell 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  bequeathed  to  his 
party  a  crusade  against  the  Upper  House.  Unfortunately 
for  that  party,  the  Electorate,  in  1895,  decisively  endorsed 
the  action  of  the  Lords,  and  condemned  a  divided  Liberal 
party  to  political  exile  and  parliamentary  impotence  for 
ten  years.  By  1906  the  Unionist  party  had  exhausted  its 
mandate,  and,  hopelessly  divided  on  tariff-reform,  was 
heavily  defeated  at  the  General  Election  of  that  year. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  Radical  party  installed  in  power, 
than  the  House  of  Lords,  quiescent  during  the  Unionist 
regime,  and  by  Unionist  folly  left  in  an  unreformed  con¬ 
dition,  began  to  deal  drastically  with  Radical  legislation, 
and  finally  (in  November,  1909)  rejected  by  a  large  majority 
the  “  People’s  budget  ” — embodied  in  the  Finance  Bill 
of  the  year.  Parliament  was  immediately  dissolved,  and 
the  Radical  Ministry  asked  the  Electorate  for  a  mandate 
to  deal  with  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  answer  of  Demos  was  ambiguous.  Radicals  and 
Conservatives  were  returned  in  almost  equal  numbers 
(274  to  273) ;  the  Socialist  representation  was  reduced 
to  41  ;  82  Irish  Nationalists  held  the  balance.  But  the 
Irishmen  were  going  to  take  no  risks.  If  they  were  to 
help  the  Radicals  to  curtail  the  “  veto  ”  of  the  Lords,  the 
Radicals  must  pledge  themselves  to  use  the  new  weapon 
to  force  Home  Rule  through  the  Upper  House. 

The  bargain  was  struck.  The  Parliament  Bill  was 
introduced,  and  on  the  same  night  Mr.  Asquith,  as  Prime 
Minister,  declared  that  if  the  Lords  dared  to  reject  the 
Bill  the  Ministry  would  at  once  resign  or  recommend  the 
King  to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  he  added  some  ominous 
words  :  “  In  no  case  shall  we  recommend  a  Dissolution 
except  under  such  conditions  as  will  secure  that  in  the  new 
Parliament  the  judgment  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the 
election  will  be  carried  into  law**  The  words  I  have 
italicized  may  well  become  classical.  They  contained  a 
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threat,  discreetly  veiled  but  unmistakable.  In  plain 
English,  they  meant  that  the  Ministry  would  not  recommend 
a  Dissolution  unless  the  King  would  promise,  in  the 
assumed  event,  to  create  peers  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Lords. 

Before  the  threat  could  materialise.  King  Edward  VII 
died,  and  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead  as  King  George  V. 

The  nation,  deeply  shocked  by  the  death  of  King 
Edward  and  sincerely  sympathetic  with  the  dilemma 
presented  to  his  successor,  called  for  a  political  truce. 
Mr.  Asquith  then  invited  the  Conservative  leaders  to 
confer  with  him  and  his  principal  colleagues,  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  a  compromise.  A  series  of  conferences  ensued, 
but,  after  twenty-one  meetings,  the  final  breakdown  of 
negotiations  was  announced,  and  at  the  end  of  November 
Parliament  was  prorogued. 

Before  the  Prorogation,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Crewe 
had  a  momentous  interview  with  King  George  (November 
1 6th)  and  laid  before  him  a  Cabinet  Memorandum 
couched  in  terms  virtually  identical  with  Mr  Asquith’s 
minatory  announcement. 

What  precisely  passed  at  that  interview,  only  two  men 
now  living  can  tell.  A  statement  subsequently  made  on 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Asquith  was  characterised  by  The 
Times  (August  14th,  1911)  as  a  suppressio  vert  and  suggestio 
falsi.  Lord  Crewe,  in  an  explanation  offered  to  the 
House  of  Lords  (August  8th,  1911),  frankly  admitted  that 
to  him  the  “  whole  business  ”  was  “  odious  Lord 
Rosebery  referred  to  something — not  more  precisely 
specified — as  having’  given  an  unpleasant  savour  to  the 
whole  of  the  transaction.  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  speaking 
with  a  special  knowledge  of  events,  said  bluntly :  **  We 
have  not  the  whole  case  before  us”,  adding  that  in  his 
opinion  the  Government  had  deliberately  placed  the 
King  ”  in  the  most  cruel  position  any  English  Sovereign 
has  been  placed  in  for  more  than  a  century.”  A  graver 
indictment  has  rarely  been  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  breakdown  of  the  Constitutional  Conference,  and 
the  historic  interview  between  the  King  and  the  Liberal 
leaders,  were  followed  (December,  1910)  by  a  second 
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Dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  ensuing  election  did 
nothing,  however,  to  clear  up  the  situation.  The  relative 
strength  of  parties  was  unchanged.  The  key  position  was 
again  held  by  the  Irish  Nationalists,  84  in  number.  With 
their  help  and  that  of  the  Socialists,  who  returned  42 
strong,  the  Bill  was  pushed  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
Would  the  Lords  consent  to  sign  their  own  death  warrant  ? 
A  strong  party  of  peers,  led  by  the  veteran  Lord  Halsbury, 
still  full  of  fight,  was  for  rejecting  or  wrecking  the  Bill. 
But  the  more  prudent  counsels  of  the  “  hedgers  ”  pre¬ 
vailed  at  length  over  the  “  ditchers  ”,  and  on  August 
loth,  19 n,  the  Lords,  after  the  historic  debate  already 
referred  to,  yielded  to  the  force  majeure  which  the  King 
had  promised,  if  necessary,  to  apply,  and  the  Bill  became 
law. 

The  crisis  of  1910-11  has  already  become  historic. 
In  the  course  of  it  several  points  of  high  Constitutional 
significance  were  raised.  There  is  no  certainty  that  they 
may  not  arise  again  under  circumstances  even  more 
menacing  to  the  stability  of  our  Institutions.  It  may  be 
well,  therefore,  to  disentangle  the  issues  involved,  and  to 
examine  their  bearing  upon  the  position  of  the  Crown 
in  a  Constitution  which,  l^ing  mainly  unwritten  and 
conventional,  is  peculiarly  si^ceptible  to  sudden  assaults. 

Writing  in  this  Review  some  seventy  years  ago,  Walter 
Bagehot  enumerated  three  “  rights  ”  still  retained  by  our 
strictly  “  Constitutional  ”  Monarch  :  “  the  right  to  be 

consulted,  the  right  to  encourage,  and  the  right  to  warn.” 
“  A  King  of  great  sense  and  sagacity  would  ”,  he  added, 
“  want  no  other.”  How  frequently,  and  on  the  whole 
with  what  tact  and  sagacity,  those  rights  were  exercised 
by  Queen  Victoria,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  know.  The 
materials  for  an  intensive  study  of  that  reign  in  its  con¬ 
stitutional  aspect  are  now,  we  may  suppose,  almost 
complete.  The  Queen’s  own  Letters  and  extracts  from  her 
Journals ;  the  Memoirs,  Diaries  and  Biographies  of  all  the 
leading  statesmen,  ecclesiastics,  soldiers  and  diplomatists 
of  her  reign — all  these  are  now  available  for  the  student. 
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and  from  them  we  can  obtain  a  tolerably  accurate  picture 
of  the  inner  working  of  the  most  elusive  of  modem 
Constitutions.  Not  least  clearly  can  we  discern  the 
functions  of  the  Grown. 

The  first  impression  conveyed  is  one  of  unceasing 
labour  and  sleepless  vigilance.  Queen  Victoria  regarded 
herself  as  the  sentinel  of  a  world-wide  Empire.  She  was 
never  “  off  duty  ”,  and  nothing,  great  or  small,  affecting 
the  well-being  of  her  subjects  in  any  part  of  the  Empire 
seems  to  have  escaped  her  notice.  Never  for  an  instant 
did  she  forego  her  ”  right  to  be  consulted  ”,  nor  did  she 
neglect  her  right  to  encourage  or  to  warn. 

But  Bagehot’s  enumeration  was  far  from  exhaustive. 
There  are  at  least  four  definite  constitutional  rights  of 
which  any  scientific  analyst  of  the  Constitution  must  take 
account. 

The  first  is  the  right  to  approve  or  veto  appointments  to 
high  office  in  State  and  Church.  The  dismissal  of  Lord 
Palmerston  from  the  Foreign  Office  in  1851  ;  the  veto  on 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Granville  (high  as  was  the 
Queen’s  personal  regard  for  him) -to  the  same  office  in 
1886  ;  the  selection  of  Lord  Rosebery  as  Prime  Minister 
in  1894 — these  are  classical  examples  of  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative,  and  there  are  others.  The  choice  of  Mr. 
Baldwin  as  Prime  Minister  in  1923  is  a  more  recent 
example. 

The  choice  of  the  Crown  can,  of  course,  be  made  only 
within  narrow  limits,  and  in  a  final  conflict  of  wills  between 
the  Sovereign  and  a  responsible  minister,  the  Sovereign 
must  give  way.  But  a  very  great  deal  may  happen,  and 
has  repeatedly  happened,  before  that  final  conflict  is 
reached,  and  in  the  meantime  the  personal  views  of  the 
Sovereign  have  a  powerful  influence  even  upon  the  least 
deferential  of  ministers. 

In  the  domain  of  foreign  affairs,  the  influence  of  the 
Sovereign,  aforetime  very  great,  has  been  seriously 
curtailed  by  the  collapse  of  the  monarchy  in  many  con¬ 
tinental  states.  Whether  the  transference  of  the  control 
of  Foreign  affairs  from  Kings  and  Emperors  to  democratic 
ministers  will,  in  the  long  run,  make  for  international 
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amity,  or  the  reverse,  it  is  too  soon  to  say.  But  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  past  many  crises  were  averted,  and  many 
awkward  corners  were  turned,  by  the  intimate  relations 
which  subsisted  between  the  occupants  of  hereditary 
thrones.  A  notable  illustration  of  this  occurred  in  1875, 
when,  but  for  the  pressure  exerted  by  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  Czar  Alexander  of  Russia  upon  the  Emperor 
William  I,  Bismarck  would  have  wantonly  renewed  the 
contest  with  France,  in  the  hope  of  “  bleeding  her  white”. 
Even  in  these  days  the  mere  fact  that  the  Sovereign’s 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  is  continuous,  while  that  of  the 
minister  is  disjointed,  must  render  the  Sovereign  (to  put 
it  at  the  lowest)  an  exceedingly  helpful  adviser  to  an  in¬ 
experienced  and  transitory  minister.  But,  here  again, 
much  must  depend  on  relative  personalities. 

A  second  prerogative  possessed  by  the  Crown  is  the  right 
to  consult  counsellors,  other  than  the  ministers  for  the 
moment  responsible.  Evidently  this  is  a  right  which  must 
be  exercised  with  the  greatest  caution  and  tact ;  but  it  un¬ 
questionably  exists,  and  it  is  important  to  recognise  it. 
In  the  recent  crisis  it  was  officially  stated  that  the  King 
called  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  parties  into  con¬ 
sultation  on  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister.  That  was 
as  it  should  be  ;  but  it  is  important,  nevertheless,  to  insist 
that  the  King  would  have  been  entitled  to  call  for  the 
counsel  of  any  Privy  Counsellors  or  Peers  without  such 
“  advice  ”.  Had  he  done  so  against  such  advice,  the 
responsible  minister  would,  of  course,  have  been  entitled 
to  tender  his  resignation.  But  let  there  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Sovereign’s  rights. 

This  point  was  specifically  raised  in  the  correspondence 
between  Queen  Victoria  and  Mr.  Goschen,  when,  in 
January,  1886,  Lord  Salisbury’s  first  Ministry  was  defeated, 
nominally  on  Mr.  Jesse  Collings’s  famous  “  Three  Acres 
and  a  Cow  ”  motion,  really  on  the  Irish  Question.  The 
Queen  pressed  Mr.  Goschen  to  go  to  Osborne  for  a 
personal  consultation.  Being  constitutionally  cautious,  he 
begged  to  be  excused,  on  the  ground  that  his  visit  would 
“  expose  the  action  of  your  Majesty  to  much  misconstruc¬ 
tion  and  misrepresentation.”  The  Queen  demurred  to  his 
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objections  and  quoted  against  him  the  precedent  of  1851, 
when,  in  the  ministerial  crisis  that  ensued  on  the  defeat  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  she  called  the  Duke  of  Wellington  into 
consultation ;  and  that  of  1855,  when  she  similarly  con¬ 
sulted  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  precedents  were 
not,  in  fact,  precisely  parallel,  but  Mr.  Goschen  was  fain 
to  admit,  while  maintaining  his  previous  attitude,  that 
“  Your  Majesty  is  constitutionally  entitled  to  consult 
anyone  on  an  occasion  such  as  this  in  whom  Your  Majesty 
places  confidence.”  “  Anyone  ”  was  too  wide  ;  but  the 
opinion  thus  expressed  was  authoritative  and  was  other¬ 
wise  unquestionably  correct. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  tactical  expediency,  Mr. 
Goschen  *s  reluctance  to  be  drawn  into  consultation  may 
have  been  justified  ;  constitutionally,  the  Queen  did  not 
go  an  inch  beyond  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  Pre¬ 
rogative.  On  this  point  Sir  William  Anson  is  emphatic. 
He  goes,  indeed,  further.  The  Sovereign,  he  says,  “  has 
a  right  to  demand,  and  any  peer  .  .  .  has  a  right  to 
offer  counsel  on  matters  which  are  of  importance  to  the 
public  welfare.”  Moreover,  an  application  for  an  audience 
may  be  made,  not  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  but 
through  an  officer  of  the  Household.  Peers,  in  fact,  are 
not  merely  members  of  the  Legislature,  but  of  that  ”  Great 
Council  of  the  Realm  ”  from  which  Parliament  itself 
descends. 

The  question  under  discussion  was  again  raised,  and  in 
a  particularly  acute  form,  during  the  crisis,  already  referred 
to,  arising  out  of  the  dispute  between  the  two  Houses 
about  the  Parliament  Bill  An  inexperienced  Sovereign 
was  suddenly  confronted  by  his  ministers  with  a  dilemma 
which  may  be  roughly  stated  thus  :  either  you  must  give 
us  a  hypothetical  pledge  to  create  as  many  peers  as  may 
be  necessary  to  force  the  Parliament  Bill  through  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  you  must  face  a  Dissolution,  in  which,  to 
quote  Lord  Crewe,  “  it  would  be  practically  impossible, 
however  anxious  we  naturally  should  be  to  do  it,  to  keep 
the  Crown  out  of  the  controversy.” 

Was  King  George  informed  by  his  ministers  that  there  was 
a  third  alternative  ?  Was  he  told  that  it  was  open  to  him 
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to  consult  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  before  giving 
the  hypothetical  promise  demanded  of  him  ?  Those 
questions  have  never  been  answered,  and  there  are  now 
only  two  men  living  who  could  answer  them.  Lord  St. 
Aldwyn,  who  propounded  them,  declared,  with  emphasis, 
that  it  would  have  been  no  more  than  common  generosity — 
nay,  common  honesty — so  to  have  advised  the  King.  Lord 
Rosebery’s  view  of  this  delicate  question  differed  slightly, 
but  not  materially,  from  Lord  St.  Aldwyn ’s.  He  held  that 
it  would  have  been  “  open  to  the  Sovereign  to  say  that 
before  he  acceded  to  so  enormous  a  demand  he  should 
be  allowed  to  take  counsel  with  ex-ministers  ”,  but  that  it 
was  no  part  of  the  obvious  duty  of  ministers  to  have 
spontaneously  advised  such  a  course.  Nevertheless  (as 
mentioned  above)  he  confessed  that  their  failure  to  do  so 
gave  “  an  unpleasant  savour  ”  to  the  whole  business. 

Unsavoury  the  whole  business  undoubtedly  was  ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  in  the  recent  crisis 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  took  a  view  of  his  constitutional 
duty  very  different  from  that  taken  (so  far  as  we  know)  by 
Mr.  Asquith. 

Not  that  the  two  cases  were  precisely  parallel.  The 
crisis  of  1910-11  was,  as  already  explained,  constitutional ; 
the  present  crisis  (for  it  is  not  yet  surmounted)  is  economic. 
But,  before  saying  a  word  on  that,  something  must  be 
said  as  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Sovereign  in 
reference  to  the  Dissolution  of  Parliament. 

As  things  have  turned  out,  the  question  has  not,  in  the 
present  instance,  been  raised.  But  it  may  easily  happen  in 
the  future,  as  it  has  happened  in  the  past,  that  the  Sovereign 
and  his  responsible  advisers  are  at  variance  on  the  question 
of  dissolving  Parliament. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  stated  unequivocally  that  it  is  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  refuse  a  Dissolu¬ 
tion  to  a  minister  who  demands  it,  or  to  insist  upon  a 
Dissolution  in  opposition  to  a  reluctant  minister.  In 
either  case  there  is,  of  course,  an  alternative  open  to  the 
minister — that  of  resignation. 

Such  a  situation  might  very  easily  have  developed  after 
I  the  election  of  December,  1923.  None  of  the  parties,  it 
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will  be  remembered,  could  command  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Between  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Socialists  the  Liberals  held  the  balance.  Mr.  Asquith 
thereupon  decided  to  turn  the  Conservatives  out  and  put 
the  Socialists — if  not  into  power,  at  least  into  office.  The 
situation  of  the  new  Government  was,  however,  exceed¬ 
ingly  precarious,  and  after  some  nine  months  of  uneasy 
office  the  House  of  Commons  withdrew  its  confidence  from 
the  Ministry,  and  the  Sovereign  acceded  to  the  request 
of  the  Prime  Minister  for  a  Dissolution  of  Parliament. 

But  it  was  quite  open  to  the  King  to  have  refused  the 
request,  provided  he  could  have  induced  Mr.  Asquith  or 
Mr.  Baldwin,  or  anyone  else,  to  form  a  Ministry  and  try 
his  luck  with  the  existing  House  of  Commons.  Or 
suppose  that  Mr.  MacDonald,  on  first  assuming  office, 
had,  as  some  of  his  party  desired  he  should,  asked  for  a 
Dissolution.  The  King  might  very  well  have  refused  it 
on  the  ground  that  a  second  appeal  to  the  Electorate  after 
only  a  month’s  interval  was  inadvisable,  and  that  the 
alternative  solutions  had  not  been  exhausted. 

As  to  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  Crown  in  this 
matter,  no  one  was,  at  that  time,  more  emphatic  than 
Mr.  Asquith  himself.  “  The  Dissolution  of  Parliament  ”, 
he  said  (December  i8th,  1923)  “  is,  in  this  country,  one  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  It  is  not  a  mere  feudal 
survival,  but  it  is  part,  and  I  think  a  useful  part  of  our 
Constitutional  system.  .  .  .  The  notion  that  a  minister 
who  cannot  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ...  is  invested  with  the  right  to  demand  a 
Dissolution  is  as  subversive  of  Constitutional  usage  as  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  pernicious  to  the  general  and 
paramount  interest  of  the  nation  at  large.”  At  the  time 
when  those  words  were  spoken  Mr.  Baldwin  was  still  the 
First  Minister.  Suppose  that  he  had  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  make  a  second  appeal  to  the  Electorate,  would  any 
sane  man  have  questioned  the  right  of  the  King  to  refuse 
the  request,  until  he  had  exhausted  all  the  alternatives  ? 
It  is  perhaps  proper  to  add  that  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Asquith  did  not,  in  fact,  pass  unchallenged,  but,  in 
my  judgment,  the  doctrine  was  indisputably  sound. 
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The  point  has  been  frequently  raised  in  the  self- 
governing  Dominions.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Irish  Free  State  specifically  provides  that 
the  Dail  cannot  be  dissolved  on  the  advice  of  an  Executive 
Council  which  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Dail  Eireann 
(Article  53).  In  other  Dominions  the  question  as  to  the 
discretion  of  a  Governor  or  a  Governor- General  has  been 
at  times  hotly  disputed.  Again  and  again,  however,  the 
discretion  has  been  exercised  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
in  New  Zealand  and  in  Canada.  But  never  perhaps  has 
it  been  more  hotly  disputed  than  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byng 
of  Vimy,  who,  when  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
refused  a  Dissolution  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  and  con¬ 
ceded  one  very  shortly  afterwards  to  Mr.  Meighen. 
A  detailed  discussion  of  these  cases  would  not  be  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  present  article,  but  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  an  exhaustive  and  learned  treatment  of  the  whole 
subject  in  Professor  Berriedale  Keith’s  Responsible  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Dominions  (Vol.  I,  pp.  153,  seq.).  Professor 
Keith’s  views  on  the  position  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
not,  it  should  be  said,  in  complete  accord  with  those  of 
the  present  writer.  He  draws  a  distinction,  which  is 
ingenious  and  intelligible,  though  not,  to  my  mind,  con¬ 
clusive,  between  the  position  of  the  King,  who  has  no 
superior  and  against  whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal, 
and  that  of  a  Dominion  Governor  who  is,  in  the  last 
resort,  responsible  (I  was  about  to  write — to  the  Home 
Government.  But  is  this  so  ?).  Further  discussion  of  this 
interesting  point  had  better,  perhaps,  be  deferred  until 
after  the  passing,  or  at  least  the  introduction,  of  the 
Statute  of  Westminster — a  task  which  will,  we  understand, 
engage  the  early  attention  of  the  new  Parliament. 

Meanwhile,  fortified  by  not  a  few  precedents  from  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  (to  go  no  further  back),  I  must 
respectfully  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  above. 

The  Crown,  always  an  object  of  interest  and  affection  to 
the  loyal  subjects  of  the  King,  has  in  these  last  days  become 
something  more.  It  was  with  a  sense  of  genuine  gratitude 
and  unaffected  relief  that  the  nation  learnt,  on  August 
22nd,  that  the  King  had  interrupted  his  holiday,  hardly 
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begun,  in  the  Highlands,  had  returned  to  London,  and 
had  personally  taken  control  of  a  dangerous  and  critical 
situation.  It  is  indeed  significant  that  while  criticism,  in 
no  unmeasured  terms,  has  been  freely  showered  upon  the 
leaders  of  all  the  parties  in  the  State,  not  a  word  of 
criticism  has  (as  far  as  I  know)  been  uttered  in  any  quarter 
as  to  the  action  of  the  King.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  widely  recognised  that  the  value  of  a  Monarchy, 
strictly  “  Constitutional  ”  in  our  insular  English  sense, 
has  rarely  been  more  completely  vindicated. 

Nor  has  recognition  of  the  important  part  played  by  the 
Crown  in  this  crisis  been  confined  to  the  King’s  own 
subjects.  Onlookers  proverbially  see  most  of  the  game, 
and  foreign  commentators  on  recent  events  have  shown 
themselves  quick  to  apprehend  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
a  country  which  can,  at  a  moment  of  crisis,  avail  itself  of 
the  unique  experience  and  disciplined  sagacity  of  one  who 
has  no  personal  interest  to  serve,  no  party’s  gain  or  loss  to 
think  of,  but  to  whom  the  well-being,  the  honour,  and  the 
security  of  the  country  is  not  merely  the  first  but  the  only 
consideration.  “  A  King  of  England  cannot  at  his 
pleasure  make  any  alteration  in  the  laws  of  this  land,  for 
the  nature  of  his  Government  is  not  only  regal  but 
political.”  So  said  Sir  John  Fortescue  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  instructing  a  Lancastrian  prince  in  the 
subtleties  of  the  English  Constitution.  The  words  are 
true ;  but  not  less  true  are  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone : 
”  The  acts,  the  wishes,  the  example  of  the  Sovereign  in 
this  country  are  a  real  power.”  Well  may  we,  in  this 
if  not  in  other  matters,  be  ”  the  envy  of  less  happier 
lands.” 
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November,  1731  —  November,  1931. 

By  Arthur  Waugh 
I 

IT  is  two  hundred  years  this  month  since  William  Cowper 
was  born ;  his  life  was  secluded,  self-centred,  un¬ 
heroic  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  man  of  his  time  of  whom 
we  know  so  much,  and  none  who  seems  so  closely  related 
to  our  own  generation,  in  all  the  essentials  of  character, 
and  in  all  those  reactions  to  circumstance,  which  go  to 
make  up  the  fabric  of  human  life.  He  lived  in  a  world 
which  has  long  since  passed  away — under  conditions 
entirely  strange  to  our  own  experience  ;  but  the  heart  of 
man  does  not  change  with  changing  habit,  and  Cowper 
laid  his  own  heart  so  bare  to  the  world  that  we  can  follow 
it  through  all  its  vicissitudes,  and  find  something  of 
Everyman  perpetually  reflected  in  the  shining  mirror  of 
his  sincerity.  There,  after  all,  lies  the  secret  of  his 
immortality.  In  his  conduct,  in  his  art,  even  in  his  bitter 
and  tormenting  introspection,  William  Cowper  was  as 
honest  and  sincere  as  the  light  of  day.  He  looked  into  his 
heart  and  wrote,  and  against  that  sort  of  witness  time  and 
change  are  powerless  alike. 

He  left  to  the  world  three  separate  testaments,  each 
illustrating  a  different  facet  of  his  life,  and  all  three  inter¬ 
acting  and  mutually  supplementary.  In  his  poems  he 
painted,  with  precise  and  delicate  observation,  the  world 
that  lay  around  him,  and  registered  his  own  emotions  in 
the  face  of  natural  beauty.  In  his  letters  he  communicated 
to  his  correspondents  the  daily  incidents  of  his  outwardly 
tranquil  life  ;  and  in  the  private  memoir,  which  he  addressed 
to  his  intimate  friends,  he  revealed  the  secrets  of  that 
terrible  mental  obsession  which  so  darkly  overclouded  his 
mind  that,  under  its  influence.  Nature  herself  appeared 
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malignant,  and  the  kindly  offices  of  friendship  turned  to 
gall.  Of  these  revealing  testaments  there  will  be  more  to 
say  later  on.  William  Cowper  is  himself  the  source  and 
authority  for  all  later  biography  and  interpretation.  He 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  of  the  most  intimate 
biographical  literature  in  the  language,  but  the  intimacy 
is  of  his  own  creation.  Our  present  understanding  of  him 
is  perhaps  the  most  shining  example  of  the  antiseptic  grace 
of  humane  sincerity.  And  in  that  saving  quality  he  was 
a  pioneer  in  his  own  generation. 

II 

From  time  to  time,  as  history  repeats  itself,  when  some 
great  change  of  thought  is  on  its  way,  there  are  discovered 
a  few  rare  and  sensitive  spirits  who,  in  the  dusk  before  the 
dawn,  scent  the  breeze  of  morning  from  afar,  and  awake  to 
its  significance  before  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  are  not 
commonly,  or  even  often,  to  be  found  among  those  who 
move  in  the  central  arena  of  public  life.  They  have  some¬ 
thing  in  common  with  the  prophet  and  the  eremite  ;  and, 
like  the  shepherds  on  the  hills  above  Bethlehem,  receive  a 
revelation  which  is  denied  to  the  revellers  in  the  inn.  Of 
this  select  company  William  Cowper  is  a  typical  example. 
He  was  bom  at  a  time  when  the  Augustan  Age  of  English 
literature  was  sinking  to  its  sunset.  That  fashion  had 
enjoyed  a  long  and  dominant  vogue,  and  its  influence  had 
been  stimulating  and  healthy.  It  restored  to  the  shaken 
standards  of  taste  a  sense  of  style,  of  polish,  of  refined 
urbanity,  which  for  the  moment  made  English  poetry 
respected  all  over  Europe.  But  it  was  an  influence,  rather 
than  an  end  in  itself  ;  and  its  task  of  reformation  was  soon 
exhausted.  The  risks  that  attended  it  were  as  pregnant 
as  its  values.  In  the  age  of  Pope  and  Addison  poetry 
became  the  possession  of  a  small  company  of  highly- 
sophisticated  men-of-letters,  a  coterie  of  the  clubs,  the 
guardians  of  a  strict  formalism,  whose  rhetoric  was  self- 
conscious,  whose  art  was  artifice,  and  whose  morality  was 
a  thing  of  sentiment  and  precept  rather  than  of  emotion 
and  practice.  The  Augustans  rescued  English  poetry 
from  the  rough  places  of  hill  and  dale,  and  transported  it 
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into  a  formal  garden  of  exquisite  propriety  and  grace. 
Their  art  was  not  only  urbane,  but  urban.  Over  the 
entrance  to  his  decorated  parterre  Alexander  Pope  set  the 
proud  motto,  “  Ambulantes  in  horto,  audiverunt  vocem 
Dei  ”  ;  but  the  deities  of  Twickenham  were  statues  of 
marble  in  a  grotto  of  artificial  rockery.  The  “  haunts  of 
Apollo  ”  are  freer  of  the  sunlight  and  the  wind. 

Reaction  was  inevitable,  but  it  came  under  the  gentlest 
and  quietest  of  guises.  It  was  a  return  to  Nature  by 
natural  methods.  Here  and  there,  in  secluded  corners, 
shy  voices  began  to  be  heard,  acclaiming  the  simple 
joys  of  a  simple  people,  and  celebrating  the  beauty  of 
the  countryside,  still  unspoilt  by  sham-Gothic  mansions, 
and  the  ingenuities  of  the  landscape  gardener.  At  first, 
the  change  of  taste  was  modest  enough  in  its  approach ; 
the  convention  of  the  heroic  couplet,  the  antithesis  and  the 
epigram,  was  too  powerfully  ingrained  to  be  easily  abandoned. 
A  transcendental  genius  like  that  of  William  Blake,  “  piping 
down  the  valleys  wild,”  or  a  rustic  reveller,  such  as  Robert 
Burns,  turning  the  artificial,  boudoir  set-piece  into  a 
“  melody  that’s  sweetly  played  in  tune,”  needed  its  way 
made  plain  before  it,  after  the  long  autocracy  of  the  coffee¬ 
house  and  the  Mall.  The  work  of  harbinger  and  pioneer 
fell  into  the  utterly  unconscious  hands  of  William  Cowper, 
writing  to  distract  his  mind  from  trouble,  and  to  please 
himself  and  the  ladies  of  his  friendship  over  a  fragrant 
cup  of  tea. 


Ill 

Sensitiveness  and  sincerity — ^those  were  the  prevailing 
influences  of  Cowper’s  character  ;  and  they  were  instilled 
into  him  from  the  earliest  years  of  his  childhood.  There 
was  never  a  more  complete  example  of  the  child  being 
father  to  the  man,  or  of  first  impressions  leaving  a  life-long 
mark  upon  the  character.  For  good  and  evil  alike,  in 
suffering  and  consolation,  the  mind  of  the  poet  was  moulded 
in  the  nursery  and  the  schoolroom.  It  was  there  that  he 
learnt  to  know  the  haunting  shadow  of  fear,  as  well  as  the 
recurrent  recompense  of  affection.  There  also  he  first 
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looked  with  clear,  observant  eyes  into  the  charm  of  natural 
beauty,  and  translated  its  appeal  into  a  natural,  an  almost 
filial  response.  To  understand  all  that  Cowper  stood  for, 
we  must  go  first  to  the  story  of  his  childhood. 

He  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  November,  1731  (O.S.),  at 
Great  Berkhamsted,  Herts,  of  which  pleasant  country- 
town  his  father  was  rector ;  and  his  earliest  recollections 
were  steeped  in  that  warm  atmosphere  of  religious  domesti¬ 
city,  which  survived  within  living  memory  as  profoundly 
characteristic  of  English  rural  life.  He  loved  his  home, 
and  adored  his  mother.  His  temperament  was  in  many 
respects  more  feminine  than  manly,  and  he  was  always 
happiest  in  the  company  of  women.  He  learnt  to  confide 
in  them  during  those  first  six  years  which  he  spent  at  his 
mother’s  knee,  and  the  memory  of  that  companionship 
never  left  him.  Nearly  fifty  years  later  he  was  able  to  say  : 
“  Not  a  week  passes  (perhaps  I  might  with  equal  veracity 
say  a  day)  in  which  I  do  not  think  of  her :  such  was  the 
impression  her  tenderness  made  upon  me,  though  the 
opportunity  she  had  for  showing  it  was  so  short.”  Short 
it  was  indeed  :  the  boy  was  only  six,  and  the  mother  but 
thirty-four  years  old,  when  she  died  in  childbed. 

"  I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 

I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away. 

And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  1  ” 

And  then,  by  way  of  consoling  him  for  the  loss  of  his  life’s 
support  and  inspiration,  the  child  was  sent  away  from  home 
— ^to  a  boarding-school  and  the  desolation  of  utter  misery. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  are  first  admitted  into  the 
secret  suffering  of  Cowper’s  mind,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
entire  situation  begins  to  appear  so  astonishingly  modem  in 
sentiment.  A  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  ago  he  would 
have  found  little  sympathy  in  the  general  judgment.  The 
common  creed  of  English  family  life  prescribed  the  English 
boarding  school  as  the  infallible  training  ground  for  manly 
character  ;  and  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  system 
worked  well  enough .  But  one  in  every  twenty  was  sacrificed, 
and  William  Cowper  was  a  lamentable  victim.  He  fell  Into 
the  hands  of  a  blatant  bully,  who  filled  his  day  with  fears. 
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and  his  night  with  dreams ;  his  eyesight  was  impaired ; 
and  he  was  overwhelmed  by  a  conviction  of  his  own 
insignificance  and  unworthiness,  which  was  to  develop  later 
on  into  a  fatal  obsession.  When  he  was  removed  to 
Westminster  School  he  recovered  something  of  the  zest  of 
youth.  He  was  good  at  games,  cherished  a  sort  of  hero- 
worship  for  Vincent  Bourne,  one  of  the  masters,  himself  a 
poet,  and  left  the  place  imbued  with  such  an  enthusiasm 
for  scholarship  that  he  “  valued  a  man  according  to  his 
proficiency  and  taste  in  classical  literature,  and  had  the 
meanest  opinion  of  all  other  accomplishments.”  But, 
though  in  later  years  he  retained  something  of  the  sentiment 
which  almost  every  public-schoolboy  feels  for  the  im¬ 
perishable  “  genius  loci  ”  of  his  youth  : 

“  The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graven  skill. 

The  very  name  we  carved  subsisting  stiU ; 

The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  employed, 

Tho’  mangled,  hacked,  and  hewed,  not  yet  destroyed  : 
The  little  ones,  imbuttoned,  glowing  hot. 

Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot,” - 

Still  the  Tirocinium  of  Cowper’s  maturity  is  a  document 
of  deliberate  condemnation,  and  an  all-sufficient  proof  that 
he  learnt  more  at  school  than  he  was  taught  in  the  school¬ 
room,  and  that  much  of  his  experience  drowned  out  his 
memory  in  regret  and  shame.  Of  course,  he  was  over¬ 
sensitive.  Of  course,  he  exaggerated  the  evil  example, 
precisely  as  he  exaggerated  his  own  share  in  the  mischief. 
Youth  cannot  keep  its  innocency ;  and  Cowper,  who  was 
fond  of  quoting  texts  of  scripture,  might  have  recalled  one 
which  sums  up  the  problem  in  a  prayer.  “  I  would  not,” 
said  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  “  I  would  not  that  Thou 
shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  Thou 
shouldest  keep  them  from  evil.”  But  here  was  a  case  where 
extreme  sensibility  soon  began  to  prey  upon  itself,  and  a 
too  easy  leisure  gave  it  full  opportunity.  And  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Cowper’s  mental  sufferings  at  school  were 
the  beginning  of  that  religious  melancholy  which  soon 
turned  his  life  into  an  ordeal  of  fear  and  torment.  Nowa¬ 
days,  when  every  boy  who  has  been  unhappy  at  school 
finds  a  safety-valve  in  pouring  his  confidence  into  a  novel. 
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all  these  growing  pains  are  soon  overcome  and  forgotten. 
William  Cowper  lived  in  a  harsher  age,  and  was  tortured 
by  the  modem  habit  of  introspection  without  achieving 
its  way  of  escape. 

From  school  he  went  into  a  solicitor’s  office,  studied  law, 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar.  But  he  had  no  taste  for  the 
profession,  and  the  next  few  years  were  spent  to  little 
purpose.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  cousin,  who  returned  his 
affection ;  but  her  father  objected  to  the  match,  and 
Cowper  was  given  yet  another  occasion  for  feeling  the 
burden  of  his  own  inferiority.  Whether  his  nature  was 
ever  capable  of  passionate  attachment  may  be  doubtful ; 
at  any  rate  his  Theodora  was  faithful  to  his  memory, 
remaining  unmarried  through  a  long  life,  while  he  himself 
found  other  women  friends,  and  even  contemplated 
marriage,  only  to  let  the  prospect  drop,  when  it  seemed 
likely  to  arouse  uncomfortable  jealousies.  Taine  has 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  with  that  lively  sense 
of  character  so  conunon  to  his  judgments.  Cowper,  he 
says,  “  was  one  of  those  to  whom  women  devote  themselves, 
whom  they  love  maternally,  first  from  compassion,  then  by 
attraction,  because  they  find  in  them  alone  the  contrivances, 
minute  and  tender  attentions,  delicate  observances  which 
men’s  rude  nature  cannot  give  them,  and  which  their  more 
sensitive  nature  nevertheless  craves.”  To  them  Cowper 
responded,  in  Lord  David  Cecil’s  happy  phrase,  by  offering 
”  a  personal  relationship  that  involved  a  slightly  raised 
emotional  tension  that  moved  in  an  atmosphere  tinged 
with  half-hidden,  half-hinted  romantic  sentiment.”  This 
also,  no  doubt,  is  one  way  of  love  ;  but  it  is  the  love  of  a 
man  uncertain  of  himself,  who  has  never  realised  the 
heritage  of  his  manhood. 

IV 

The  time  was  to  come  when  this  capacity  for  eliciting 
and  enjoying  feminine  sympathy  afforded  Cowper  the 
happiest  years  of  his  life  ;  but,  before  that  period  arrived, 
he  had  been  plunged  into  the  lowest  depths  of  mental 
agony.  He  has  left  a  searching  record  of  his  sufferings  in 
his  Memoir ;  the  ^ground  has  often  been  turned  over 
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anew ;  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  when  it  is  more 
congenial  to  remember  him  at  his  best,  there  is  little  tempta¬ 
tion  to  linger  over  the  tale  of  his  deficiencies.  The  truth 
seems  to  have  been  that,  when  Cowper  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  the  net  of  the  Law,  he  accepted  the  very 
worst  sort  of  durance  possible  to  a  man  of  his  nervous  and 
introspective  temperament.  He  cared  nothing  for  the 
profession,  and  scarcely  practised  it  at  all.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  twenty-five,  leaving  him  a  small  patrimony, 
which  was  enough  for  his  immediate  needs.  He  proceeded 
to  spend  the  capital,  to  drift  into  a  careless,  unmethodical 
way  of  life,  and  to  waste  his  leisure  in  unhappy,  restless 
meditation  upon  his  own  mental  and  spiritual  condition. 
In  short,  he  “  found  religion  ”,  and  found  it  in  a  form  that 
proved  sheer  ruin  to  his  peace  of  mind. 

The  Evangelical  movement,  which  had  then  started  to 
disintegrate  the  religious  apathy  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  was 
a  thoroughly  healthy  revival  for  natures  which  were  strong 
enough  to  stand  it.  Like  the  other  influences  in  the  air  at 
the  time,  it  brought  a  gusty  breeze  of  sincerity  into  a  close 
and  artificial  atmosphere  ;  it  implied  a  violent  return  to 
spiritual  conviction,  an  extreme  reaction  against  an  age  of 
rationalism  and  pleasure-seeking.  But  it  demanded  of  its 
disciples  great  strength  of  mind  and  fortitude.  The  gospel 
it  preached  was  a  gospel  of  utter  spiritual  regeneration. 
Morality  was  not  enough  for  it ;  good  works  were  not 
enough  ;  even  good  will  was  insufficient  to  the  divine 
demand.  The  man  who  was  truly  ”  saved  ”  must  have 
experienced  a  revelation  like  that  which  assailed  Saul  of 
Tarsus  on  his  way  to  Damascus.  He  must  have  been 
convinced  of  sin,  cleansed  in  the  waters  of  penitence, 
washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb^s  redemption ;  and  the 
rest  of  his  life,  conformed  to  this  new  beginning,  must  be 
spent  in  a  state  of  perpetual  communion  with  his  Maker,  in 
meditation  and  in  prayer,  in  praise  and  worship,  secretly 
among  the  faithful  and  in  the  congregation. 

It  is  a  conunon  experience  that  the  years  of  adolescence 
are  troubled  by  storms  of  religious  doubt,  whose  usual  form 
is  a  challenge  to  the  very  foundations  of  faith  and  doctrine. 
But  Cowper  had  been  brought  up  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  ; 
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he  took  the  Bible  on  trust,  and  the  words  of  the  preacher 
for  gospel ;  all  his  doubt  and  hesitation  turned  inwards 
upon  himself.  He  reflected  upon  his  purposeless  existence  ; 
he  was  certain  that  his  soul  was  damned  ;  he  lost  all  power 
of  self-restraint,  and  made  so  violent  an  attempt  upon  his 
own  life  that  there  was  nothing  his  friends  could  do  but 
entrust  him  to  the  care  of  a  wise  physician  in  a  private 
asylum  at  St.  Albans.  He  underwent  treatment  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  left  the  home  apparently  cured.  He  might 
perhaps  have  been  cured  altogether,  if  the  terrors  of 
religion  could  have  been  banished  from  his  mind. 

For  just  at  this  time,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  he  fell 
under  the  influence  which  sweetened,  inspired,  and  in¬ 
vigorated  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  reinstating  him  among  the 
simple  pursuits  and  pleasures  to  which  his  nature  was 
attuned,  and  drawing  from  him  that  well-spring  of  pure 
and  unaffected  poetry,  which  was  to  render  him  the  most 
influential  English  poet  between  the  eras  of  Pope  and 
Wordsworth.  All  this  comfort  and  inspiration  he  owed  to 
the  friendship  of  Mary  Unwin,  the  wisest  counsellor  that 
ever  made  glad  the  heart  of  man. 

Chance  plays  a  large  part  in  every  life  ;  and  it  was  pure 
chance  that  threw  these  two  together.  By  this  time,  the 
brother  John,  whose  birth  had  cost  Cowper’s  mother  her 
life,  was  grown  to  manhood,  and  was  now  in  residence,  as 
a  Fellow,  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Cowper 
was  anxious  to  settle  near  his  brother,  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  the  nearest  rooms  that  seemed  convenient  were  in 
Huntingdon.  He  had  only  been  there  a  month  or  two, 
when  he  was  accosted  by  a  young  man,  on  his  way  home 
from  church,  and  at  once  engaged  in  a  “  spiritual  and 
lively  ”  conversation,  which  gave  promise  of  intimate 
sympathy.  This  young  man  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
named  Morley  Unwin,  whose  wife  was  much  younger  than 
himself,  and  the  mother  of  two  children — this  son  of 
twenty-one,  and  a  daughter  of  eighteen.  Cowper  was 
invited  to  the  house,  attracted  at  once  to  all  its  inmates,  and 
after  a  very  short  interval  left  his  lonely  lodgings,  and 
settled  with  the  Unwins  as  a  welcome  member  of  the  family 
which  he  described  in  his  letters  as  “  the  most  agreeable  in 
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the  world.”  .  .  .  “  They  live  in  a  special  good  house,  and 
in  a  very  genteel  way.  They  are  all  exactly  what  I  would 
wish  them  to  be,  and  I  know  I  shall  be  as  happy  with  them 
as  I  can  be  on  this  side  of  the  sun.  ...”  As  for  Mrs. 
Unwin  herself,  ”  that  woman  ”,  he  declared,  ”  is  a  blessing 
to  me,  and  I  never  see  her  without  being  the  better  for  her 
company.”  He  had  little  doubt  that  this  friendship  was  a 
special  bounty  of  God, ‘‘a  grace  as  unlimited  as  undeserved.” 
In  the  meanwhile  he  was  ”  much  happier  than  the  day  is 
long”,  with  ”  books  in  abundance”,  as  much  company  as 
he  chose,  and  “  better  health  than  for  many  years  past.” 
But  happiness  and  ease  of  mind  were  always  birds  of  passage 
in  Cowper’s  life  ;  and  the  respite  from  mental  strife  was 
all  too  short. 

He  had  not  been  living  with  the  Unwins  for  more  than 
eighteen  months  when  disaster  overwhelmed  their  family 
circle.  Morley  Unwin,  the  father,  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  killed,  and,  of  course,  the  immediate  sequel  was 
the  abandonment  of  the  home,  and  a  move  to  another 
neighbourhood.  Cowper  was  now  receiving  a  small,  but 
sufficient  annuity  from  his  various  relatives  ;  he  was  entirely 
happy  with  his  new  friends  ;  Mrs.  Unwin  was  seven  or 
eight  years  older  than  himself,  and  their  friendship  could 
hardly  be  misinterpreted  by  even  the  most  scandalous  of 
tongues.  It  was  agreed  that  Cowper  should  continue  to 
be  an  inmate  of  the  household,  which  was  transferred  to 
Olney,  at  the  suggestion  of  its  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Newton, 
the  curate  in  charge  of  the  Parish  Church.  They  settled 
close  to  Newton,  their  gardens  lying  on  either  side  of  an 
orchard,  through  which  they  purchased  a  right  of  way. 
Cowper  and  Newton  were  soon  in  continual  communica¬ 
tion,  and  the  effect  of  Newton’s  influence  was  at  once 
apparent  in  a  rather  alarming  form. 

Obviously  Newton  had  the  very  kindliest  intentions.  He 
was  a  warm-hearted  man,  and  a  fervent  Christian,  and  his 
desire  was  all  for  Cowper’s  good.  But  he  was  also  a  fiery 
theologian  of  the  Calvinist  type  ;  he  packed  every  hour  of 
the  day  with  religious  discipline  and  duty  ;  and  he  had  soon 
cast  Cowper’s  mind  back  upon  itself,  and  revived  all  his 
doubts  and  fears.  Newton  was  composing  a  volume  of 
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hymns,  and  persuaded  Cowper  to  join  him  in  the  enterprise. 
Many  of  those  hymns  survive  to-day  in  every  fresh  collec¬ 
tion,  and  several  of  Cowper *s  “  Oh,  for  a  closer  walk  with 
God”,  “  Hark,  my  soul !  it  is  the  Lord”,  and  ‘‘  God  moves 
in  a  mysterious  way”,  are  amongst  the  simplest  and  sincerest 
of  their  kind.  But  they  were  won  for  English  hymnology 
at  the  cost  of  renewed  distress  to  their  author,  who  was  once 
more  face  to  face  with  a  damnatory  conviction  of  sin,  which 
culminated  in  a  fierce  and  lurid  dream,  which  haunted  him 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  dreamt  that  the  voice  of  God 
condemned  him  to  everlasting  perdition,  that  he  was 
required,  like  Abraham,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  human  life, 
and  that  the  life  that  must  be  offered  up  was  his  own. 
Once  more  he  attempted  suicide,  and  filled  the  home  of  his 
adoption  with  the  shadow  of  fear. 

Fortunately  for  everyone  concerned,  Newton  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  a  City  benefice,  and  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin 
were  left  alone.  At  a  distance  Newton  was  a  helpful  ally, 
as  the  immediate  future  was  to  prove  ;  but  Cowper’s  nature 
needed  gentler  guidance — consolation  and  repose.  It 
seemed  best  that  he  and  Mrs.  Unwin  should  marry  one 
another,  and  an  engagement  was  actually  formed  between 
them.  Then  Cowper  fell  ill  again,  and  the  idea  was 
abandoned.  For  the  rest  of  their  lives  they  lived  under 
the  same  roof  in  a  state  of  blissful  and  passionless  com¬ 
panionship  ;  and  it  is  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  world  owes  that  body  of  natural,  humane,  and 
communicative  poetry,  which  was  to  prove  at  once  the 
salvation  of  its  author’s  tranquillity,  and  his  lasting  claim 
to  honourable  remembrance. 


V 

Unfortunate  in  so  many  things,  Cowper  throughout  his 
life  was  most  fortunate  in  his  friends,  and  the  next  few 
years  were  the  happiest  he  knew.  Mrs.  Unwin  had  the 
good  sense  to  see  that  the  first  necessity  of  his  nature  was 
some  sort  of  interesting  occupation  which  would  take  him 
out  of  himself,  and  she  was  herself  assiduous  in  providing 
it.  She  encouraged  him  to  work  in  the  garden,  to  take  long 
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rambles  in  the  countryside,  to  keep  pet  animals,  and, 
above  all,  to  cultivate  his  literary  gifts.  He  revived  his 
correspondence  with  the  outside  world,  and  particularly 
with  his  cousin.  Lady  Hesketh,  the  elder  sister  of  his  first 
love,  Theodora  ;  and  he  began  to  record  his  impressions  of 
life  and  character  in  the  guise  of  poetry.  At  first,  the 
influence  of  Newton  still  persisted  ;  “  The  Progress  of 
Error  ”,  “  Truth  ”,  ‘‘  Table  Talk  ”,  and  ”  Expostulation  ”, 
which  he  wrote  at  this  time,  were,  in  effect,  moral  exercises 
in  verse,  steeped  in  Augustan  phraseology,  didactic,  self- 
conscious.  He  sent  them  to  Newton  in  London,  and  Newton, 
approving  them,  showed  the  MS.  to  Joseph  Johnson,  the 
publisher,  who  printed  and  sold  four  editions  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months.  For  this  was  poetry  to  the  temper  of  the 
time,  couched  in  the  conventional  mode  ;  but,  had  Cowper 
stopped  short  here,  his  appeal  to  a  later  generation  would 
have  been  insignificant.  Another  influence  was  to  direct 
him  into  a  more  fruitful  field. 

Once  again  chance  played  its  part  in  enlarging  the  circle 
of  Cowper ’s  intimates.  Looking  out  of  his  parlour  window 
one  morning,  he  saw  in  the  market-place  an  attractive 
woman  walking  with  another  of  Mrs.  Unwin’s  acquaint¬ 
ances.  Her  lively  manner  captivated  his  fancy,  and  he 
took  instant  steps  to  get  her  invited  to  tea.  When  she 
arrived,  he  was  at  first  too  shy  to  come  downstairs  ;  but 
she  soon  put  him  at  his  ease,  being  indeed  a  cultured  woman 
of  the  world,  sprightly,  amiable,  and  accomplished.  This 
was  Lady  Austen,  whose  friendship  with  Cowper  is  truly 
described  by  Southey  as  ”  the  most  fortunate  incident  in 
his  literary  life.”  Whether  she  was  actually  in  love  with 
him  or  not,  and  whether  Mrs.  Unwin  felt  jealous,  it  is  not 
easy  now  to  decide  ;  at  any  rate  she  was  soon  his  “  Sister 
Ann  ”,  and  the  three  friends  were  united  in  ”  a  three-fold 
cord  ”  which,  as  Cowper  quoted  from  a  still  greater  moralist, 

”  is  not  soon  broken.” 

The  good  work  which  Mrs.  Unwin  had  begun  was 
continued  by  Lady  Austen  with  interest.  The  new  friend 
moved  to  the  Vicarage  which  had  been  Newton’s  ;  the 
right  of  way  through  the  orchard  was  once  more  in  constant 
demand ;  not  a  day  passed  without  the  happy  triad 
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forgathering.  Cowper  had  the  ladies  to  himself ;  read  to 
them  ;  held  their  skeins  of  silk ;  played  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  with  them ;  and  wrote  incessantly,  at  their 
suggestion,  and  for  their  delectation,  the  homely  poems 
which  were  soon  to  introduce  him  to  the  favour  of  the  world 
at  large.  For  Lady  Austen  he  wrote  The  Royal  George ; 
she  told  him  the  story  of  John  Gilpin^  to  charm  him 
from  a  mood  of  depression  ;  and  it  was  she  who,  when  he 
protested  that  he  was  gravelled  for  lack  of  a  theme,  said 
“  Oh,  you  can  never  be  in  want  of  a  subject ;  you  can 
write  upon  anything ;  write  upon  this  sofa.”  That 
playful  challenge  was  the  germ  of  the  Taskf  the  poem  of 
all  others  by  which  Cowper  bridged  the  gulf  between  the 
formal  dignity  of  Pope  and  the  natural  transcendentalism 
of  Wordsworth. 

The  words  of  the  wise  have  a  more  than  superficial 
meaning  ;  and,  when  Lady  Austen  said  that  Cowper  could 
write  upon  anything,  she  laid  her  finger  upon  both  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  gifts.  He  could  write 
upon  ‘‘  anything”,  and  the  man  who  writes  upon  anything 
is  apt  to  write  upon  the  surface.  Cowper  wrote  poetry  to 
distract  his  mind  from  himself ;  “  his  soul  was  over¬ 
charged”,  says  Taine ;  ”  he  need  not  go  far  for  subjects. 
Impressions  small  to  us,  were  great  to  him  ;  and  in  a  room, 
a  garden,  he  found  a  world.”  His,  in  other  words,  was 
I  “  occasional  ”  poetry,  urbane,  simple,  dispassionate  ;  but 
in  its  own  kind  it  is  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable.  It 
shares  none  of  the  high  imagination,  the  spiritual  struggle, 
,  and  the  intense  interpretation  of  the  great  masters ;  the 

*  poet’s  nature  was  not  imtried  by  those  emotions,  but 

;  it  was  too  weak  to  wrestle  with  them  and  to  make  them  its 

own.  His  poetry  was  an  escape  from  his  own  nature  to 
the  Nature  around  him  ;  and  that  simple  world  he  described 
and  interpreted  with  assiduous  fidelity  and  care.  Sensitive 
and  sincere  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  was  supremely 
sincere  and  sensitive  in  his  art.  He  wrote  ”  like  a  man  who 
thinks  aloud  before  the  most  intimate  and  beloved  of  his 
friends.” 

His  letters  and  his  poetry  have  this  quality  in  common  ; 
I  an  atmosphere  of  unclouded  confidence  pervades  them. 
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He  has  been  called  the  best  of  English  letter-writers  ;  but 
that  sound  judge,  Austin  Dobson,  one  of  his  truest  admirers 
this  side  idolatry,  could  not  concede  him  the  highest  honours 
as  a  letter-writer.  “  Others,”  he  said,  ”  excel  him  in 
subject,  in  wit,  and  in  vigour  ”  ;  but  ...”  he  is  one  of 
the  most  unfeigned,  most  easy,  and  most  natural  ”  of 
all  the  favourite  correspondents  in  the  language.  The 
same  praise  fits  his  verse  like  a  glove.  It  also  is  unfeigned, 
easy,  natural,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  elaborated 
with  infinite  care,  and  revised  again  and  again  before  it 
went  to  press.  With  his  eye  upon  the  natural  scene,  he 
laboured  to  transfer  its  precise  impression  to  the  written 
page,  to  root  out  the  conventional,  classical  epithet,  and  to 
plant  in  its  place  the  true,  the  vivid  flower  of  speech.  It 
is  instructive  to  trace  in  his  own  pages  the  gradual  transition 
to  sincerity  and  reality.  There  was  an  arbour  in  which  he 
loved  to  work  in  the  garden,  ”  not  much  bigger  than  a 
sedan  chair”,  where  he  and  a  companion  ”  would  be  as 
close-packed  as  two  wax  figures  in  an  old-fashioned  picture 
frame.”  He  begins  to  celebrate  it  in  verse,  and  at  once  the 
eighteenth  century  tradition  becomes  too  strong  for  him  : 

“  Tis  a  bower  of  Arcadian  sweets. 

Where  Flora  is  still  in  her  prime, 

A  fortress  to  which  she  retreats 
From  the  cruel  assaults  of  the  clime.” 

This  indeed  is  in  the  full  fashion  of  the  formal  ”  parterre  ”. 
But  let  him  get  out  into  the  open  fields,  and  a  very  different 
note  is  heard,  a  note  new  to  English  poetry,  and  as  fresh 
to-day  as  on  the  morning  when  it  was  written  : — 

”  The  poplars  are  felled,  farewell  to  the  shade. 

And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade  ; 

The  winds  play  no  longer  and  sing  in  the  leaves. 

Nor  Ouse  on  its  bosom  their  image  receives. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed,  since  I  last  took  a  view 
Of  my  favourite  field,  and  the  bank  where  they  grew  : 

And  now  in  the  grass  behold  they  are  laid. 

And  the  tree  is  my  seat,  that  once  lent  me  a  shade. 

The  blackbird  has  fled  to  another  retreat. 

Where  the  hazels  afford  him  a  screen  from  the  heat. 

And  the  scene  where  his  melody  charmed  me  before. 
Resounds  with  the  sweet-flowing  ditty  no  more.” 
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The  ear  and  eye  that  could  respond  to  that  simple  melody, 
and  that  bright,  unaffected  picture,  were  already  prepared 
for  the  epoch-marking  Lyrical  Ballads  y  which  ushered 
in  a  new  era  of  English  poetry,  two  years  before  Cowper’s 
death. 

VI 

He  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  century ;  and  the 
evening  of  his  life  was  once  more  dismally  overshadowed 
by  the  spectres  of  suffering  and  fear.  Indeed,  he  was  never 
entirely  free  from  the  terrors  of  his  youth  ;  they  returned,  at 
longer  intervals,  but  no  less  heavily  laden  with  their  burden  of 
apprehension  and  vain  remorse  ;  and,  when  the  patient 
companion  of  his  happier  days  was  lost  to  him,  the  consola¬ 
tions  of  other  friends  were  powerless  to  arouse  him  from 
the  apathy  of  despair.  He  forgot  the  comforts  of  the  past 
in  face  of  the  tribulations  of  the  present.  “  My  heart’s 
desire,”  he  wrote,  “  has  been  always  frustrated  in  every¬ 
thing  that  it  ever  settled  on,  and  by  means  that  have  made 
my  disappointments  inevitable.”  Even  the  Nature  with 
which  he  had  enjoyed  so  long  a  communion  had  ceased 
to  charm  him  now.  “  My  state  of  mind'  is  a  medium 
through  which  the  beauties  of  Paradise  itself  could  not  be 
communicated  with  any  effect  but  a  painful  one.”  To  a 
mind  so  tortured  death  itself  was  the  kindest  possible 
release. 

But  to-day,  when  we  look  back  in  gratitude  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  birth,  and  realise  how  clearly,  across  the 
interval  of  two  hundred  years,  his  tender,  affectionate, 
winning  nature  calls  to  the  restlessness,  the  doubt,  the  dis¬ 
content  of  our  own  generation,  it  is  more  profitable  to 
remember  that  his  troubles  were  fugitive ;  that  suffering 
died  with  the  sufferer  ;  and  that  now,  with  all  doubts  and 
hesitations  long  since  laid  to  rest,  the  immortal  part  of 
William  Cowper  stands  secure  in  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
What  best  remains  of  him  in  remembrance  is  the  flower  of  a 
mind  attuned  to  Nature,  rich  in  human  sympathy  and  love, 
sensitive,  sincere,  and  impregnably  loyal  to  the  challenge 
of  Truth  and  Beauty.  That  is  the  man  whose  memory 
we  celebrate  to-day  ;  and  that  is  very  surely  the  record  by 
which  he  would  himself  have  chosen  to  be  remembered. 


THESE  REMAIN  ! 
By  Richard  Church 
I 


Like  the  rest  of  humanity,  I  have  been  lately  con¬ 
fused  and  beaten  about  by  the  tumbling  masonry 
of  the  civilised  world.  Politics,  finance,  society, 
ethics  and  religion  ;  all  these  corner-stones  are  falling 
together,  and  in  that  precipitancy  giving  each  of  us  some 
cruel  knocks.  At  the  moment  I  am  sitting  up  amid  the 
fragments  and  the  brickdust,  gazing  round  with  a  sort  of 
Chaplinesque  stupor  upon  the  floor  of  Europe,  my  feet 
tangled  in  the  twisted  girders  of  Russia,  the  heavy  lime¬ 
stone  squares  of  Germany,  the  cornices  and  pseudo-Doric 
columns  of  France,  and  the  concrete  blocks  of  Great 
Britain. 

For  a  few  moments  I  have  been  assured  by  my  stunned 
intelligence  that  all  is  finished  ;  that  the  varied  life  in 
these  edifices  making  up  the  street  of  Europe  has  come 
to  an  end,  the  daily  customs — linking  up  into  the  traditions 
of  centuries — concluded  so  catastrophically  that  not  even 
a  legend  will  remain  from  which  the  survivors  might 
begin  to  build  a  new  regime. 

This  pessimism,  however,  is  due  to  brickdust.  I  have 
been  hit  by  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  pound  sterling  in  its 
fall. 

Carefully  picking  the  splinters  of  the  shattered  German 
mark  out  of  my  skin,  I  have  now  begun  to  recover  a  little 
normality  of  vision.  Do  I  see  nothing  but  extinction,  a 
latter-day  Pompeii  ?  No,  a  few  human  beings  are  moving 
about,  apparently  oblivious  of  the  confusion  and  ruin 
around  them.  They  lean  unconsciously  against  the  wind, 
holding  their  hats  to  their  heads,  and  wiping  the  debris  from 
their  eyes  with  hands  whose  gestures  show  that  the  move¬ 
ment  is  absent-minded.  Who  are  these  people,  with  their 
shabby  clothes — clothes  which  could  never  have  shown 
quite  the  gentleman,  being  just  a  little  odd  in  some  detail — 
a  hat-brim,  a  collar,  a  necktie  ? 

They  are  in  earnest  conversation  still ;  so  engrossed 
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that  they  stumble  and  sometimes  fall  over  the  displaced 
lumps  of  national  fabric.  In  one  place,  where  there  has 
been  an  undue  financial  avalanche,  I  see  a  group  of  them 
staggering  and  sliding.  But  they  cling  to  their  hats  and 
their  conversation,  progressing  still  with  their  argument, 
lost  to  the  outside  world — or  rather  to  the  absence  of  an 
outside  world. 

Reassured  by  their  indifference,  I  crawl  towards  them, 
and  at  last  rising  to  my  feet  I  take  my  place  in  their 
irregular  ranks,  glad  of  the  human  company.  They  are 
talking  about  book  royalties,  and  after  royalties  they  are 
discussing  the  ideas  and  personalities  out  of  which  books 
are  made  ;  how  So-and-so  works  ;  and  whether  J.  B. 
Walworthy  has  fixed  up  his  film-rights  ;  and  what  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf  saw  from  the  lighthouse ;  and  whether  H.  W\ 
Nevinson  should  be  called  a  man  of  letters  or  a  man  of 
action,  or  both  ;  and  if  the  three-sided  Sitwell-crystal 
could  be  divided  into  equally  bright  units  ;  and  whether 
it  is  true  that  Robert  Graves  is  writing  a  text-book  on  The 
Privateer  in  Modern  Warfare  :  these  and  a  thousand  other 
matters. 

I  begin  to  live  again.  The  world  has  not  come  to  an 
end.  There  is  at  least  one  thread  from  the  past  left 
unbroken.  I  am  curious  to  see  the  length  of  it.  Taking 
it  up  in  my  hands,  I  follow  it  fist  over  fist  until  the  voices 
of  my  contemporaries  die  away  behind  me,  and  the  ruins 
change.  I  see  Port  Arthur  in  flames  ;  Boer  farmhouses 
going  up  in  smoke ;  captive  balloons  hanging  over 
besieged  Paris,  and  again  Paris  of  the  Barricades  of  *48,  and 
Paris  of  the  great  romantic  Emperor.  I  see  the  English 
militia  assembled  on  the  Dorset  coast ;  the  Pretender 
dancing  over  the  Border;  the  Puritans  destroying  the 
theatres  and  statues,  substituting  for  English  music  their 
hideous  nasal  psalms,  and  converting  Milton  from  a 
generous  Elizabethan  into  a  self-conscious  diabolist. 
Farther  and  farther  down  the  courses  of  time  I  follow  the 
unbroken  thread,  passing  through  the  wars  and  insurrec¬ 
tions  of  Europe  ;  through  the  tyrannies,  the  deludings  of 
her  peoples,  and  their  occasional  short  outbursts  to 
freedom.  But  nobody  is  free  for  long.  All  whom  I  pass 
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to  right  or  left  of  this  thread  look  at  me  with  eyes  of  envy, 
prisoners  gazing  at  the  freeman  ;  creatures  of  delusion,  of 
custom,  of  convention ;  members  of  the  crowd  and 
followers  of  the  momentary  fashion  :  all  the  same,  except 
for  the  difference  in  garb,  as  the  centuries  recede,  slipping 
down  eternity  for  so  short  a  spell  that  I  find  myself  at 
Babylon,  and  hear  in  her  confusion  of  tongues  the  accents 
of  our  street-corner  orators,  our  patriots,  our  priests  and 
politicians  !  A  refrain  from  a  lyric  by  Arthur  Symons 
sounds  in  my  ears  as  I  look  down  at  the  unbroken  thread. 

“  All  things  vanish — you  remain  !  ” 

Strange,  and  exhilarating,  to  find  oneself  by  choice  and 
vocation  one  of  that  company  of  wandering  enthusiasts, 
the  professional  artists,  gypsies  of  conversation  and 
peddlers  in  ideas. 

Perhaps  by  their  unsettled  nature  and  social  instability, 
these  people  are  saved  from  shipwreck,  bending  like  grass 
under  the  storm  that  tears  oak  trees  up  by  the  roots. 
The  wandering  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  those  tally¬ 
men  of  the  human  soul,  were  of  the  same  company,  and 
while  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  great  caricaturable  frock- 
coated  and  periwigged  figures,  patch  up  their  Treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  Congresses  of  Vienna  in  futile  efforts  to 
promote  international  harmony,  these  writers  ignore 
them,  and  send  a  little  Irish  member  of  their  own  com¬ 
pany  to  wander  from  capital  to  capital,  playing  his  flute 
at  the  taverns,  and  arguing  (with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek) 
at  the  universities,  until  his  songs  and  his  rhetoric  have 
woven  the  Pied  Piper  spell  and  repaired  the  mischief 
worked  by  those  sententious  bigwigs  with  portfolios  and 
dossiers  full  of  precedents  under  their  arms. 

Whatever  the  gossamer  achievements  of  these  artists 
towards  the  cheering  and  the  charming  of  a  humanity 
harassed  by  calamity  or  befooled  by  material  success,  they 
remain  while  others  vanish.  Their  capital  is  not  invested  in 
in  terrestrial  banks.  When  the  crash  comes — a  periodical 
event — they  have  only  a  song  or  a  paragraph  to  lose,  and 
can  inunediately  coin  another.  When  wars  decimate 
the  ranks  of  the  burghers,  the  poets  do  not  lose  their 
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children,  who  are  creatures  of  fancy  decked  out  in  printer’s 
ink.  Perhaps  that  is  why  they  are  suspect  by  the  settled 
dwellers  on  the  earth,  the  comfortable  people  who 
accumulate  substance  and  social  prizes.  The  latter  are 
afraid  for  their  possessions,  and  their  scorn  for  those  of 
the  poet  is  merely  envy,  since  they  realise  that  in  having 
nothing  material,  the  poet  has  nothing  that  can  be  destroyed 
by  the  making  and  breaking  of  nations.  The  poets  are 
primitives,  like  the  peasants,  and  the  perfume  of  their 
treasure  goes  up  in  a  spear  of  wistful  beauty  like  the  smoke 
from  the  fire  of  couch-grass  which  Thomas  Hardy  deemed 
to  be  the  symbol  of  mortal  survival  over  the  shocks  and 
tumbles  of  overblown  empire  and  the  heady  erections  of 
civilisation. 

**  Only  a  man  harrowing  clods 
In  a  slow,  silent  walk. 

With  an  old  horse  that  stumbles  and  nods 
Half  asleep  as  they  stalk. 

Only  thin  smoke  without  flame 
From  the  heaps  of  couch-grass  : 

Yet  this  will  go  onward  the  same 
Though  Dynasties  pass.” 

The  poets  harrow  the  clods  of  words,  and  their  harvest  is 
music,  unmarketable,  not  worth  invasions  and  treaties  and 
wars  to  end  war,  but  enduring  like  the  laughter  of  the  gods. 

And  these  “  music-makers,  these  dreamers  of  dreams  ”, 
how  do  they  live  :  what  are  the  habits  of  these  creatures 
whose  indifference  to  the  codes  and  the  bye-laws  has 
earned  them  a  name  as  outcasts  and  vagabonds  ? 

Singularly  enough,  the  most  notable  thing  about  their 
daily  lives  is  their  conservatism.  They  come  from  all 
walks  of  life  :  the  artisan’s  home,  the  public  schools,  the 
country  mansion.  But  they  meet  in  equality  as  writers, 
sculptors,  pla5rwrights  or  painters,  throwing  off  without  a 
qualm  the  class  and  social  habits  of  the  people  from  whom 
they  have  sprung.  They  are  thus  enigmas  to  their 
relatives,  who  look  upon  them  as  renegades  of  taste,  and 
are  bewildered  when  on  occasion  these  changelings  receive 
a  little  applause  and  even  fame.  How  Stevenson’s  nurse 
must  have  wondered  at  the  exploits  of  her  wilful  boy  in 
Edinburgh’s  streets  of  ill-fame  !  How  she  must  have 
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deplored  his  dirty  velvet  coat  and  greasy  hair,  and  his 
complete  indifference  to  the  building  of  lighthouses.  And 
I  don’t  blame  her.  Yet  he  wrote  some  good  books. 

As  I  say,  artists  are  conservative.  The  million  clerks 
w'ho  ebb  and  flow  before  the  moon  of  commerce  over 
London  Bridge,  between  the  suburbs  and  the  city,  are 
not  more  regular  in  their  habits.  It  is  true  that  the  artists 
have  more  to  say.  Their  thoughts  are  more  aerated. 
They  depend  less  upon  the  fodder  supplied  by  the  daily 
paper,  and  more  upon  the  unadulterated  food  of  good 
books.  They  are  more  definitely  on  the  look-out  for 
something  which  they  are  determined  to  find  :  beautiful 
writing,  clear  ideas,  honest  statements  of  fact  and  reality 
in  the  worlds  of  sense  and  of  emotion.  “  It  is  all  one,  as 
we  should  love  a  bright  particular  star,  and  think  to  wed 
it.”  They  never  lose  that  enthusiasm,  and  their  good 
fortune  is  that  the  pursuit  of  this  ideal  constitutes  their 
daily  work.  They  write,  carve,  paint,  and  design,  all  the 
while  considering  the  mundane  necessities ;  but  even 
above  that  consideration  they  realise  that  they  are  working 
in  the  material  out  of  which  ideals  and  the  permanent, 
beautiful  things  are  made,  “  Peopling  the  Solitude  with 
gorgeous  presences  ”,  by  which  mankind  is  reminded  of 
its  gods,  its  passions,  its  most  superb  sacrifices,  and  the 
intangible  elements  of  spiritual  Are  enabling  it  to  grope 
its  way  through  the  chaos  of  its  own  disastrous  failures. 

II 

A  casual  remark  by  Boswell  that  “  I  supped  with  Dr. 
Johnson  at  the  Mitre  tavern,  that  we  might  renew  our 
social  intimacy  ”,  gives  a  picture  of  the  writer’s  addiction  to 
caf6  life,  a  habit  common  to  his  kind  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  No  matter  where  he  is,  nor  how  isolated  he  may 
be  in  an  uncultured  community,  he  contrives  sooner  or 
later  to  gather  round  him  in  an  eating-house  a  few  people 
with  whom  he  can  exchange  ideas  on  life  and  the  art  with 
which  he  is  so  eccentrically  preoccupied.  The  most 
adverse  circumstances  cannot  prevent  this  universal  habl^ 
of  guild-gregariousness  in  the  writer.  Even  a  tortured 
and  suspicious  spirit  like  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  shut  up  in  the 
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military  college  at  West  Point,  contrived  to  make  for 
himself  an  environing  nest  of  debate,  without  which  the 
literary  genius  starves. 

To-day,  with  a  world  tumbling  about  their  ears,  the 
artists  in  all  parts  of  Europe  contrive  to  carry  on  the 
common  ritual  of  their  existence.  Pre-war  Vienna  was 
the  Mecca  of  the  artist,  since  all  its  citizens  lived  by 
community  meals,  the  caf6s  having  a  tradition  of  service 
and  almost  of  culture  comparable  to  the  traditions  of 
university  life.  The  great  people,  the  masters,  had  their 
particular  haunts,  their  own  tables  and  seats.  Who  would 
have  dared  to  intrude  upon  the  corner  behind  the  door  of 
the  “  Red  Hedgehog  *’  where  Brahms  came  every  evening 
for  his  meal  and  for  talk  with  his  disciples  ? 

I’his  gathering  of  followers  round  a  master  of  the  craft 
is  a  characteristic  of  all  time,  and,  I  daresay,  of  all  trades 
and  arts.  No  matter  what  is  happening  in  the  complicated 
world  of  affairs,  the  excited  beginner  in  the  arts  will  seek 
out  the  heroes  whose  experience  and  manners  he  is 
imitating,  and  endeavour  to  gain  by  word  of  mouth  what 
he  has  overlooked  or  despaired  of  in  the  work  of  these 
masters  whom  he  has  chosen.  This  relationship  provided 
the  nucleus  upon  which  life  in  the  artistic  communities  of 
Europe  was  founded  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Vienna, 
and  most  other  capitals,  was  a  congeries  of  such  groups. 
To-day,  perhaps,  the  hero-worship  is  less  obvious,  the 
disparity  of  age  between  master  and  disciples  is  smaller ; 
but  the  process  still  goes  on  even  in  a  Vienna  which  has 
gone  through  every  form  of  social  disaster — war,  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  financial  collapse  I 

In  London  there  is  less  Gamalielism  and  more  com¬ 
panionship,  for  amongst  the  English  art  community  the 
tradition  is  more  inclined  to  the  “  Mermaid  ”  tavern  than 
to  the  “  Mitre  ”.  As  in  Elizabethan,  Caroline,  Augustan, 
and  Victorian  times,  there  exist  to-day  the  various  groups 
who  drift  together  partly  by  the  attraction  of  taste  and  aims, 
partly  by  geographical  circumstances,  and  partly  by 
indolent  chance.  In  the  back  streets  of  Soho  and  Blooms¬ 
bury  certain  little  sets  meet  sometimes  daily,  sometimes 
weekly,  for  lunch  or  supper,  members  of  unconstituted 
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literary  clubs  possessing  no  code,  no  laws.  One  or  other 
of  the  habitues  will  sometimes  bring  a  guest,  often  enough 
a  nervous  and  awestricken  tyro  or  amateur  who  is  anxious 
to  meet  in  person  certain  names  admirably  familiar  in 
print.  And  how  often  is  he  disappointed  I  For  the  talk 
does  not  always  scintillate,  and  the  newcomer  is  not 
sufficiently  initiated  to  realise  that  the  artistic  satisfaction 
and  the  intellectual  refreshment  passing  between  these 
few  people  whom  he  came  prepared  to  worship  are 
qualities  of  atmosphere  and  sub-conscious  trust  rather 
than  of  active  talk. 

At  these  lunches  and  suppers  in  the  cheaper  restaurants 
is  exchanged  every  particle  of  news  from  the  book  world 
and  Fleet  Street.  This  “  shop  ”  talk,  however,  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  that  amongst  the  other  professions.  Lurking 
beneath  the  surface  is  a  half-hinted  reference  to  a  standard 
of  permanent  values,  qualities  of  the  fundamental  humanity 
by  which  men  and  women  move  and  have  their  being. 
And  not  infrequently  the  hint  becomes  a  direct  and 
challenging  statement  which  sets  fire  to  every  individual 
round  the  table,  creating  a  real  symposium,  such  as  that 
depicted  by  Crabb  Robinson  in  his  diary,  where  the 
soliloquial  genius  of  Coleridge  ranged  triumphant  over 
the  fields  of  metaphysics,  while  Wordsworth  lumbered 
behind,  nodding  regal  assent,  and  Charles  Lamb  stuttered 
out  his  irresistible  harlequinade. 

These  occasions  are  worth  while.  They  renew  one’s 
faith  in  the  distinction  of  literary  talent.  They  make  one 
realise  that  when  in  youth  one  chose  this  profession  of 
letters  with  as  much  pride  and  ambition  as  though  one 
were  leaving  the  ranks  of  mortality  and  taking  a  seat 
amongst  the  gods  on  Olympus,  one’s  ingenuousness  was 
not  altogether  wrong.  Since  those  days  of  first  choice, 
the  writer  has  lived  in  the  world  of  authors  and  publishers, 
to  find  that  these  people,  including  himself,  are  only  too 
human ;  touchy,  vain,  despondent,  overworking  and 
under-educating  themselves,  writing  too  much  and  read¬ 
ing  too  little ;  taking  in  each  others  washing,  playing 
tricks  with  their  abilities,  and  intriguing  against  their  own 
better  natures  and  the  fine  promise  of  their  early  days. 
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the  days  when  it  seemed  so  simple  to  become  a  great 
master.  Disillusionment  has  followed,  a  gradual  process 
like  the  creeping  up  of  clouds  over  a  morning  of  brilliant 
sunshine.  Suddenly  the  soiled  mind  discovers  that  the 
disciplines  have  been  relaxed,  the  standards  lowered. 
One  writes  more  glibly,  more  words  with  less  significance, 
with  smaller  concern  for  the  eternal  verities. 

The  whole  process  is  comparable  to  marriage.  With 
what  rapture  it  began  !  How  the  mere  presence  of  the 
beloved  partner  set  the  world  on  fire.  The  courtesies,  the 
gifts  of  glance  and  touch,  the  planned  surprises  and 
delights.  But  as  familiarity  grows  with  time,  the  ardour 
cools,  and  the  relationship,  at  least  in  its  daily  expression, 
becomes  muted,  until  the  joy  of  it  is  taken  for  granted 
and  referred  to  intermittently  with  diffidence  and  shyness. 
But  there  are  occasions  due  to  sorrow,  or  moments  of 
triumph,  following  perhaps  a  bitter  quarrel,  when  the  veil 
of  habit  is  lifted,  and  man  and  wife  become  lovers,  mad 
with  joy,  sweet  strangers  again,  until  the  veil  is  dropped 
and  they  both  go  about  the  daily  chores  of  the  married 
state  with  renewed  vows  in  their  hearts,  and  a  conviction 
that  love  is  a  magic-giving  youth,  the  gift  of  eternity. 

So  it  is  with  the  writer.  His  vocation  is  a  profession 
and  something  more  than  a  profession.  It  possesses  him  ; 
and  once  its  votary,  he  can  never  escape  so  long  as  there 
remains  in  his  mind  the  memory  of  his  first  transfiguration 
upon  the  mountain  of  literature,  and  the  hope  of  achieving 
some  form  of  beautiful  expression  which  the  world  will 
recognise  as  indestructible.  He  may  lose  that  first  ecstasy, 
returning  into  himself  and  settling  to  a  pedestrian  purpose  ; 
but  he  does  not  forget  the  great  experience,  and  from  time 
to  time  he  turns  for  refreshment  by  recollection,  and  finds 
to  his  joy  that  the  religion  has  not  left  him,  and  that  the 
voice  of  the  god  is  still  authentic  in  his  ears.  These 
occasions  are  too  rare,  alas !  for  the  disappointments  and 
the  harness-galls  of  the  literary  man’s  drudgery  provide 
too  sharp  and  constant  an  irritant.  But  amongst  his 
fellows,  sharing  their  cynicisms  and  deceits,  he  will  also 
discover  with  them  the  sudden  memory,  until  casual 
conversation  rises,  drunken  with  new  wine  of  hope  and 
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sheer  useless  pleasure,  in  the  beauty  of  this  cruel 
art. 

It  is  for  these  occasions  that  writers  get  together,  quietly 
and  modestly,  careless  of  the  making  and  breaking  of 
nations.  And  as  I  have  shown  earlier  in  this  article,  in  my 
fantastic  image  of  the  unbroken  thread,  writers  have  been 
doing  the  same  thing  since  the  art  of  expression  first  took 
possession  of  mankind.  No  matter  what  changes  may 
come  to  civilisation,  I  am  sure  that  these  fantastics  will 
continue  to  meet  in  this  timeless  way,  talking  in  quiet 
oblivion  of  the  electro-magnetic  environment  which  may 
be  their  future  trysting-place. 
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Somewhere  there  was  a  rumour  that  the  world 
Was  only  gold,  the  beaten  maples  stood 
Upon  the  slopes  of  sunset  and  the  pearled 
Evening  seemed  stricken  with  its  solitude. 

The  world  was  dim  around  me,  yet  I  knew 
The  worm  was  working  and  the  frost  alive  ; 
The  golden  rod  remained  to  snare  the  few. 

The  aster  throve  and  Summer  seemed  alive. 

But  something  in  the  air,  some  music  heard. 
Muted  and  winnowed,  told  me  how  the  day 
That  seemed  all  gold  and  sunset  was  deferred 
Only  an  instant  longer  from  decay. 

The  smell  of  apples  rotting  and  the  bark 
Sour  against  the  wind  foretold  the  dark. 

Harold  Vinal. 
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IV — The  Future  of  International  Trade 
By  Prof.  T.  Gregory,  D.Sc. 

I 

Popular  discussion  of  the  place  of  international 
trade  in  the  economic  life  of  the  world  shows 
a  marked  tendency  to  oscillate  between  two 
extremes  of  argument.  Enthusiasm  for  measures  of 
tariff  protection  leads  to  the  advocacy  of  the  view  that 
it  is  justifiable  to  risk  a  reduction  in  the  existing  volume 
of  international  trade  because  the  “  home  market  is  so 
much  more  important  than  the  foreign  market  ”  ;  the 
fact  that  without  the  existing  volume  of  foreign  trade  the 
home  market  might  be  very  much  smaller  is  therefore 
ignored.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  see  the  dangers 
involved  in  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the  export 
industries  often  fall  back  upon  a  line  of  argument  which 
implies  that  without  foreign  trade  a  nation  cannot 
“  survive  ;  a  line  of  argument  which  ignores  the  fact 
that,  without  a  home  market  of  a  certain  size,  the  volume 
of  foreign  trade  would  be  less  than  it  is.  Popular 
discussion,  in  other  words  (and  in  this  direction  it  echoes 
certain  schools  of  economic  thought),  fails  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  “  nations  ”  are  political  and  not  economic 
entities,  and  that  the  proportion  of  exchanging  which 
goes  on  across  national  frontier  lines  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  the  mass  of  economic  activities  with  which  it  is 
organically  connected.  The  object  of  international  trade, 
as  of  all  trade,  is  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  material 
welfare,  and  an  increase  of  welfare  is  perfectly  consistent 
both  with  an  increase  and  with  a  decrease  of  “foreign”  trade, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  A 
shift  of  demand,  for  instance,  from  an  increased  con- 
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sumption  of  foodstuffs  to  an  increased  consumption  of 
services  may  lead  to  a  net  loss  in  the  volume  of  foreign 
trade  ;  a  shift  in  the  reverse  direction  might  increase 
the  volume  of  international  trade:  but  both  movements 
are  consistent  with  an  improvement  in  the  material  well¬ 
being  of  the  average  man.  Apart,  altogether,  from  the 
misleading  inferences  drawn  thus  from  nominal  changes 
in  the  volume  of  foreign  trade,  due  to  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  aggregate  length  of  the  frontier  lines  of 
the  world  which  may  accompany  changes  of  sovereignty, 
the  significance  of  changes  in  the  volume  of  world-trade 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  establish.  So  long  as  the  general 
position  has  not  altered  markedly,  rapid  changes  in  the 
volume  of  international  trade,  as  compared  with  changes 
in  other  indices,  enable  valid  inferences  to  be  drawn, 
but  the  general  position  may  alter.  It  is  the  contention 
of  this  article  that  the  general  situation  likely  to  develop 
in  the  course  of  the  next  half  century  will  differ  markedly 
from  that  obtaining  in  the  nineteenth  century  :  a  point 
of  great  importance  when  it  is  realised  how  coloured  our 
thinking  still  is  by  what  occurred  during  that  hundred 
years  of  revolutionary  change. 

II 

The  events  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  sphere 
of  international  trade  constitute  a  gigantic  justification  of 
the  fundamental  dogmas  of  the  Free  Trade  School ; 
for  measured  against  the  vast  background  of  world- 
colonisation,  of  population  expansion,  and  of  technological 
change,  the  place  of  the  tariff,  as  an  agency  of  acceleration 
of  economic  change,  is  clearly  seen  to  be  but  a  very 
modest  one.  International  as  well  as  intra-national 
trade  grew  because  its  growth  was  inseparably  and 
inextricably  associated  with  general  world-conditions 
making  for  economic  progress.  Five  elements  account 
for  the  general  direction  of  change,  but  throughout  they 
acted  and  reacted  upon  one  another  and  in  common 
dominated  the  expansion  of  international  trade. 

The  first  of  these  elements  was  the  growth  of  technique. 
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including  in  particular  improvements  in  the  technique 
of  transportation,  which  enabled  the  interior  lands  of 
America,  Canada,  and  Australia  to  be  settled  and  their 
staple  products  to  be  brought  upon  the  world  market 
in  exchange  for  the  staple  goods  which  industrial  progress 
was  constantly  cheapening  in  price. 

The  second  factor  was  the  use  of  steam  power,  and 
then  of  oil  fuel.  Steam  power  gave  Great  Britain  in 
particular,  and  world  trade  in  general,  a  balancing  factor 
in  the  shipping  freight  market,  enabling  the  heavy  inward 
cargoes  of  raw  materials  to  be  more  easily  compensated 
than  would  have  been  the  case  otherwise,  and  thus 
reducing  the  cost  of  all  goods  carried  internationally. 

The  third  element  was  provided  by  the  unequal 
distribution  of  financial  resources,  which  involved  the 
necessity  of  international  capital  movements  and  then  of 
interest  payments.  The  most  convenient  manner  for 
new  areas  to  absorb  capital  is  in  the  shape  of  construc¬ 
tional  goods  ;  the  most  convenient  way  in  which  such 
areas  can  pay  interest  is  in  the  shape  of  exports  of  their 
local  produce — and  the  general  situation  was  such  as  to 
enable  these  movements  of  goods  to  take  place. 

Fourthly,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  was  a  progressive  improvement  in  freedom 
of  communication,  i.e.,  consolidation  of  areas  permitting 
of  the  untrammelled  passage  of  goods — Germany,  Italy, 
Austria  are  cases  in  point — whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
general  level  of  customs  rates  remained  low,  because,  in 
the  period  of  bourgeois  ascendancy  in  politics.  Free 
Trade  as  a  creed  was  popular.  Even  when  the  tariff 
reaction  came  in  the  ^eighties  and  ’nineties  as  part  of 
the  contemporary  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  falling 
price-level,  the  absolute  level  of  the  rates  imposed  was 
not  so  great  as  to  prevent  constant  improvements  in 
industrial  technique  to  reduce  •  their  real  significance  ; 
whilst  the  fairly  general  acceptance  of  a  broad  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  most-favourcd-nation  clause  reduced  their 
importance  still  more. 

Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  world  was  being 
peopled,  and  the  constant  growth  of  population,  together 
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with  a  rising  standard  of  life,  provided  a  seemingly  in¬ 
exhaustible  market  for  raw  materials  in  the  manufacturing 
areas  and  for  manufactures  in  the  “  overseas  ”  areas. 
This  ultimate  factor  was  so  important  as  to  swamp  the 
effects  of  other  factors  in  the  long  run  altogether.  The 
relative  rates  of  growth  of  particular  industrial  nations 
might  diverge  from  one  another  ;  and  particular  industries 
might  suffer  from  the  rise  of  competing  industries  aided 
by  subsidies  and  protective  tariffs.  The  fact  remained 
that  so  long  as  population  as  a  whole  grew,  and  with  it 
standards  of  life,  there  was  no  overwhelming  pressure  on 
any  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  world  economic 
system.  Among  the  best  customers  of  each  industrial 
nation  were  the  other  industrial  nations,  and  all  of  them 
together  progressed  as  the  raw  material  areas  grew  in 
population  and  in  wealth.  This  equilibrium  position  was 
destroyed  by  the  War,  and  the  question  of  the  future  is 
how  far  the  conditions  which  made  it  possible  have 
permanently  disappeared. 


Ill 

One  effect  which  the  War  has  had  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  sovereign  states  in  the  world,  especially 
in  Europe.  With  this  growth  in  the  number  of  separate 
states  has  gone  a  growth,  therefore,  in  the  number  of 
separate  recording  agencies.  Part  of  any  increase  in 
world  trade,  therefore,  which  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years  is  a  purely  nominal  increase,  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  what  was  formerly  domestic  trade,  and  hence  not 
recorded,  has  become  international  trade  between  in¬ 
habitants  of  different  trading  areas,  subject  to  statistical 
record  and  to  customs  duties.  Whilst,  between  1913 
and  1928,  the  growth  of  world  trade  was  practically  almost 
as  great  as  the  growth  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  (about  25  per  cent,  in  both  cases), 
and,  therefore,  whilst  the  nominal  expansion  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  was  at  a  rate  much  greater  than  that  of 
population  increase,  there  are  factors  in  the  situation  which 
prevent  any  over-optimistic  interpretation  of  the  trend  of 
events. 
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Had  the  Peace  been  accompanied  by  universal  free 
trade,  there  would  have  been  no  effect  at  all  upon  the 
real  volume  of  trade  (as  distinct  from  statistical  changes), 
but  for  the  extent  to  which  the  productive  machine  had 
become  less  efficient  and  the  nature  of  demand  had 
altered,  making  imports  (and  therefore  exports)  less 
necessary.  In  fact,  however,  since  the  War  national 
frontiers  have  increasingly  tended  to  become  economic 
frontiers  as  well,  and  other  economic  changes  have  also 
intervened,  militating  against  a  growth  in  the  volume  of 
foreign  trade,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Apart  from 
tariff  changes,  to  be  discussed  separately  below,  four  such 
factors  require  discussion. 

To  begin  with,  in  certain  countries,  social  changes  have 
taken  place  which  have  reduced  the  capacity  for  export 
for  the  time  being.  The  break-up  of  the  great  estates 
in  South  Eastern  Europe  has  made  their  agrarian  economies 
less  efficient  producers  of  wheat ;  Russian  Communism, 
which  has  reduced  the  foreign  trade  of  that  country  with 
a  population  of  160  millions  to  the  level  of  that  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  unsettled  conditions  of  China,  are  both  instances 
in  point.  Some  of  these  conditions,  however,  are  not 
necessarily  permanent. 

Secondly,  there  has  been  a  marked  shift  in  recent  years 
in  the  real  ratio  of  interchange  between  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  articles,  so  that  the  physical  volume 
of  the  latter,  which  has  to  be  exported  in  order  to  obtain 
a  given  quantity  of  the  former,  has  largely  diminished. 
This  shift  in  the  ratio  means  that  it  is  becoming  easier 
for  manufacturing  countries  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  food  and  raw  materials  they  require,  but,  until  the 
problem  of  labour  transfer  has  been  solved,  the  result 
is  increased  unemployment  in  their  exporting  industries. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  agricultural  states,  this  shift 
implies  that,  insofar  as  costs  have  not  adjusted  them¬ 
selves,  importation  is  less  easy  than  it  was.  The  shift  in 
the  real  ratio  of  interchange  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  making  towards  the  industrialisation  of  such 
areas. 

Thirdly,  there  has  everywhere  since  the  War  been  a 
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growth  of  feeling  against  the  dominance  of  the  agrarian 
and  raw  material  producing  states  by  the  industrial ;  a 
reluctance,  as  it  is  put  by  the  advocates  of  industrialisation 
in  India  and  Australia  and  elsewhere,  to  continue  to  be 
“  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  **  for  the  more 
advanced  industrial  nations.  This  reluctance  is,  at  bottom, 
purely  irrational ;  since  concentration  upon  mining  and 
agriculture  by  no  means  necessarily  implies  inferior 
economic  strength.  But  insofar  as  it  reflects  the  shift 
in  the  ratio  of  real  exchange  alluded  to  above,  or  insofar 
as  it  voices  the  inherent  social  desirability  of  diversifi¬ 
cation  of  the  economic  life  of  a  country,  the  demand 
for  industralisation  is  comprehensible  on  rational  grounds, 
and  is  likely  to  be  an  element  of  increasing  importance 
in  the  future. 

Lastly,  there  has  been  since  the  War  a  considerable 
growth  of  the  feeling  that  certain  industries  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  a  country  on  the  ground  of  national  safety. 
The  argument  that  “  defence  is  greater  than  opulence  ” 
is  one  that  cannot  be  disproved  on  economic  grounds, 
but  in  the  modern  world  there  is  only  too  much  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  is  often  exploited  for  economic  purposes. 
But,  whatever  the  possibilities  of  abuse  involved,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  policy  to  which  the  principle  of  national 
safety  leads  will  be  easily  abandoned. 

IV 

The  most  striking  practical  manifestation  of  the  temper 
of  the  age  in  the  sphere  of  international  trade  is  the 
growth  of  tariff  walls.  Attempts  have  recently  been  made, 
e.g.  by  the  Economic  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
to  measure  the  objective  burden  of  tariff  rates,  but,  even 
if  such  attempts  were  more  satisfactory  technically  than 
they  actually  are,  it  would  be  impossible  to  disentangle 
the  effects  of  tariff  changes  upon  the  volume  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  in  general  from  the  effects  produced  by 
other  causes  operating  at  the  same  time.  There  can  be 
no  question,  however,  that  this  tendency  of  prices  to 
fall  sharply  in  recent  years  has  accentuated  the  deterrent 
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effect  of  duties  levied  not  directly  on  the  value  of  a  com¬ 
modity,  but  on  some  physical  attribute  possessed  by  the 
commodity,  even  if  the  rate  has  not  changed.  In  fact, 
the  tendency  of  rates  has  been  upward,  so  that  the  pressure 
of  the  tariff  has  been  cumulative. 

In  any  case,  the  height  of  the  tariff  wall  is  not  the 
sole  criterion  to  be  taken  account  of  when  the  burden  of 
protection  is  being  estimated,  since  administrative  devices, 
prohibitions,  and  restrictions  of  various  kinds  may  in 
practice  greatly  add  to  the  check  upon  foreign  trade, 
though  they  do  not  increase  the  burden  of  the  tariff- 
rate.  All  in  all,  it  is  hardly  open  to  question  that  the 
tendency  to  stifle  the  growth  of  international  trade  by 
government  action  of  one  kind  or  another  has  ’  greatly 
increased  in  recent  years  ;  though  there  may  be  some 
exaggeration  in  the  current  complaints  about  the  effect  of 
tariffs.  A  period  of  bad  trade  and  business  depression 
invariably  increases  the  demand  for  protection  and 
accentuates  the  deterrent  effect  of  existing  tariff  schedules. 
If  and  when  world  trade  recovers,  some  mitigation  in 
the  intensity  of  the  tariff  propaganda  is  to  be  expected  ; 
at  the  least,  a  more  critical  investigation  of  claims  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  particular  industries  and  interests.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  the  deeper- 
lying  causes  to  which  the  protectionist  movement  owes 
its  strength  are  likely  to  disappear  in  the  near  future. 
Profound  technical  changes  are  at  work  which  make  it 
likely  that  a  greater  degree  of  self-sufficiency,  and  therefore 
a  relative  decline  in  international  trade,  will  be  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  world  in  the  future  than  was  the  case  in 
the  era  which  ended  with  the  War,  and  tariffs  are  likely 
to  be  used  to  accelerate  the  changes,  social  and  economic, 
bound  up  with  the  technological  situation. 

V 

The  first  factor  which  is  likely  to  diminish  the  volume 
of  international  trade,  relatively  to  total  economic  activity, 
if  not  absolutely,  is  the  increasing  importance  of  services 
and  other  “  sheltered  ”  occupations  which  cannot  be 
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imported.  It  is  true  that,  if  migration  were  as  free  as  it 
was  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  slackening  in  the  rate 
of  demand  for  concrete  goods  might  simply  mean  an 
inflow  of  persons  rendering  services.  But  migration  is  now 
less  free  than  it  has  been  since  the  beginnings  of  modern 
industrialism  ;  for  example;  an  increase  in  the  demand 
in  the  United  States  for  domestic  service  does  not 
result  in  a  free  flow  of  German  or  Swedish  immigration, 
and  so  does  not,  through  an  increase  of  population  in 
America,  indirectly  stimulate  the  growth  of  international 
trade,  even  in  the  shape  of  shipping  services.  The 
increasing  margin  over  necessaries  which  is  characteristic 
of  progressive  societies  means  that  the  growth  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  in  staple  foods  and  raw  materials  will  lag 
behind  the  growth  of  well-being  generally,  insofar  as 
this  free  margin  is  devoted  to  expenditure  upon  services. 

A  second  factor,  again,  is  the  slackening  of  population 
growth  and,  therefore,  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  demand 
for  the  crude  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  which  formed 
so  striking  an  element  in  the  international  trade  of  the 
last  century.  But  the  factor  of  population  change  merges 
with  a  third  element — technological  changes  in  agriculture 
of  a  very  far-reaching  kind.  The  large-scale  farming 
experiments  of  the  Soviet  Republic  and  of  the  Western 
States  of  the  American  Union  make  it  appear  probable 
that  the  wheat-farm  of  the  future  will  extend  over 
areas  much  greater  than  those  formerly  considered 
normal.  As  a  consequence  of  the  “  factory-farm  ”, 
thousands  of  farmers  will  be  driven  off  their  present 
holdings  and  alternative  sources  of  occupation  must  be 
found  for  them.  In  the  food-producing  countries  the 
trend  will  therefore  be  to  manufacture  locally  much  that 
used  to  be  imported — if  necessary  under  the  stimulus 
of  high  tariff  walls.  Otherwise  there  will  be  grave  local 
agrarian  unemployment  and  consequently  grave  political 
instability.  The  agricultural  revolution  is  therefore 
likely  profoundly  to  modify  the  trade  of  the  world,  not 
only  in  agricultural  staples,  but  in  staples  altogether. 

In  the  older  and  more  industrialised  countries  which 
still  retain  an  important  agricultural  base,  e.g.,  Germany 
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and  France,  the  progress  of  agricultural  technology 
implies  an  increasing  possibility  of  self-sustenance,  with¬ 
out  importation  in  normal  years.  The  agricultural 
countries  must  turn  to  industry  to  absorb  their  surplus 
farming  population,  but  in  the  industrial  states  the 
necessity  for  food  imports  will  also  decline  as  local 
wheat  production  undergoes  a  process  of  mechanisation. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  effect  a  revolution 
in  methods  under  a  regime  of  peasant  ownership  as  it 
is  either  under  Russian  Communism,  or  under  agrarian 
capitalism  of  the  American  or  Australian  type.  But  the 
inference  seems  warranted  that,  given  the  stationariness 
of  population  on  the  one  hand,  and  great  agricultural 
improvements  on  the  other,  the  exchange  of  cruder 
food  and  raw  material  supplies  for  crude  manufactures 
will  no  longer  play  the  same  part  in  the  future  as  it  once 
did.  The  volume  of  foreign  trade  seems  on  these  grounds 
likely  to  decline,  relatively,  if  not  absolutely  ;  but  perhaps 
absolutely  as  well. 

Much  the  same  result  may  be  anticipated  from  the 
march  of  scientific  discovery  in  other  fields.  The  inter¬ 
national  trade  in  oil  has  taken  the  place  of  international 
trade  in  coal ;  but  if  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  perfect 
a  commercially  possible  process  of  oil-extraction  from 
coal  come  to  successful  fruition,  international  trade  in 
oil  from  Asia  or  America  to  Europe  will  cease  to  expand, 
and  will  decline  so  far  as  countries  rich  in  coal  of  a  suitable 
kind  are  concerned.  Artificial  silk  limits  the  possibilities 
of  international  trade  in  raw  cotton  as  well  as  in  cotton 
goods.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  a  new  invention  or 
discovery  merely  changes  the  character^  but  not  the 
volumey  of  international  trade  ;  but  where  a  new  product 
can  be  manufactured  successfully  in  any  industrialised 
area  out  of  local  materials,  not  only  the  nature  but  the 
magnitude  of  world  trade  may  be  unfavourably  affected. 

VI 

If  these  tendencies  work  themselves  out  uninterruptedly, 
the  international  trade  of  the  world  may  come  to  possess 
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a  significance  other  than  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
Climatic  conditions  will  always  ensure  that  inter-regional 
trade  will  remain  of  great  importance,  and  the  growth 
of  wealth  may  add  to  that  importance — witness,  for 
instance,  the  growing  importations  of  South  African 
fruits.  Nor  are  the  arguments  for  international  trade 
based  upon  the  possession  by  particular  areas  of  specialised 
kinds  of  skill  or  experience  at  all  weakened  by  what  has 
been  said.  Even  the  absolute  scale  upon  which  inter¬ 
national  trade  in  wheat  and  other  staple  foods  and  raw 
materials  is  conducted  will,  in  all  probability,  remain  a 
vast  one.  But  the  element  of  growth,  if  there  is  to  be  an 
element  of  growth  at  all,  will  be  provided  more  by  the 
luxuries,  less  by  the  necessaries  of  existence  ;  for  it  is 
the  luxuries,  rather  than  the  necessaries  of  life,  which 
must  be  depended  upon  to  absorb  the  labour  freed  by 
scientific  discoveries  and  technological  change.  In  the 
early  days  of  international  trade  it  was  the  luxuries  which 
were  exchanged,  since  these  alone  combined  small  bulk 
with  high  value,  and  could  thus  break  the  high  costs 
of  can^age  involved.  The  problem  to-day  is  no  longer 
the  high  cost  of  carriage,  but  the  increasing  degree  to 
which  science  is  making  the  whole  world  independent 
of  local  circumstances  in  the  production  of  necessaries, 
coupled  with  an  increasing  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  agricultural  peoples  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  dominance  of  the  advanced,  industrialised  states. 


CANADA’S  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM 


By  John  Stevbnson 


I 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  finds  herself  now  approach¬ 
ing  what  will  obviously  be  a  very  difficult  and  trying 
winter,  full  of  bafiiing  problems.  For  the  past 
tv'elve  months  she  has  felt  the  full  impact  of  the  world-wide 
depression  ;  the  shrinkage  of  her  foreign  market  caused 
a  severe  decline  in  her  export  trade,  which  necessitated  a 
curtailment  of  production  in  many  important  industries, 
and  last  winter  the  problem  of  unemployment  assumed  its 
most  serious  dimensions  since  the  war.  The  plan  adopted 
to  meet  this  problem  was  a  comprehensive  programme 
of  public  works,  which  was  organised  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  co-operation  with  the  provincial  administra¬ 
tions,  municipal  authorities  and  the  two  great  railway  systems. 
Under  the  Canadian  Constitution  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  direct  responsibility  for  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  which  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
and  municipal  authorities,  but  it  has  an  indirect  responsi¬ 
bility  which  it  did  not  shirk  ;  for  one  thing,  it  had  been 
responsible  for  bringing  in  thousands  of  immigrants,  who, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  not  had  time  to  get  a  stable  foothold 
in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  constituted  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  workless.  So  the  Bennett  Ministry,  in 
the  special  session  of  the  Federal  Parliament  which  met  soon 
after  its  accession  to  office,  secured  authority  for  the 
expenditure  of  20  million  dollars  in  unemployment  relief. 
This  sum  was  distributed  in  grants  chiefly  to  the  provinces 
and  municipalities,  the  two  railway  companies  each  receiving 
a  little  less  than  a  million  dollars.  Encouraged  by  these 
subsidies  during  the  twelve-month  period  ending  August 
31st,  a  programme  of  new  public  works,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  $70,553,911,  was  carried  out,  and  employ- 
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ment  was  thereby  furnished  to  a  large  number  of  people. 
Of  the  sum  voted  by  the  Federal  Parliament,  four  million 
dollars  were  allocated  to  direct  relief,  but  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  expend  only  about  half  this  amount.  The  accounts 
are  not  yet  all  in,  as  some  of  the  works  undertaken  are  not 
completed,  but  on  August  31st  the  Government  found 
itself  still  in  possession  of  a  balance  of  $6404,500  out  of 
the  20  million  dollars  unemployment  fund,  which  meant 
that  the  cost  of  last  winter’s  relief  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
had  been,  roughly,  13^  million  dollars. 

II 

The  Bennett  Ministry  had  cherished  the  hope  that  during 
the  summer  months  an  improvement  in  world  economic 
conditions  would  promote  a  revival  of  Canadian  prosperity, 
and  that  the  substantial  increases  in  the  tariff,  which  were 
decreed  first  at  the  emergency  session,  and  then  at  the 
regular  session  of  Parliament,  would,  by  cutting  down 
imports,  stimulate  emplo}Tnent  in  the  industrial  areas. 
But  as  the  spring  and  summer  months  went  by,  it  became 
clear  that  these  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment ; 
the  world  depression  grew  worse  instead  of  better,  manu¬ 
facturers  found  that,  owing  to  the  further  fall  in  the  prices 
of  farm  produce  through  lack  of  adequate  markets,  domestic 
purchasing  power  continued  to  decline,  and  most  of  the 
accepted  indices  of  business  showed  a  steady  recession. 
Then,  to  add  to  her  troubles,  Canada  experienced  the  driest 
summer  in  forty  years.  Crops  in  the  eastern  Provinces  are 
reasonably  good,  but  nature  has  not  endowed  the  prairie 
region  with  the  same  capacity  for  withstanding  drought, 
and  a  large  area  of  what  has  been  regarded  as  the  most 
reliably  fertile  belt  of  the  western  Provinces  was  so  devastated 
that  its  farmers  have  scarcely  any  wheat,  which  is  their 
chief  cash  crop,  to  sell,  and  are  hard  put  to  it  to  find  sub¬ 
sistence  for  their  livestock.  It  is  hard  to  pardon  the 
short-sighted  folly  of  farmers  who  concentrate  so  com¬ 
pletely  upon  grain-growing  that  they  do  not  raise  pigs, 
poultry  and  vegetables  as  a  source  of  sustenance  in  hard 
times,  but  thousands  of  prairie  farmers  are  in  this  unfortun¬ 
ate  plight.  Surveys  undertaken  by  the  provincial  Govern- 
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ments  of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  indicate  that  there  are 
35,000  farming  families  in  Saskatchewan,  10,000  in  Alberta, 
and  5,000  in  Manitoba,  who  will  have  to  be  carried  through 
the  coming  winter  by  some  sort  of  public  succour.  For 
their  benefit  the  Federal  Government  has  already  purchased 
two  million  bushels  of  wheat,  which  will  be  ground  into 
fiour  and  distributed  ;  and  it  will  also  provide  generous 
subsidies  to  the  three  provincial  Governments,  who  will 
undertake  the  task  of  administering  relief.  In  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  where  the  most  serious  conditions  prevail,  the  Anderson 
Government  has  entrusted  the  task  of  handling  the  problem 
of  farm  relief  to  a  non -political  commission  of  five  members, 
on  which  the  three  local  parties  are  represented ;  the 
representative  of  the  agrarian  party  is  a  lady  who  has  held 
high  office  in  the  organisation  known  as  the  “  Saskatchewan 
section  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Canada.”  This  com¬ 
mission  will  co-operate  with  different  government  agencies 
which  are  concerned  with  the  relief  problem,  and  it  has  also 
at  its  disposal  the  services  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross 
organisation.  With  their  help,  supplies  of  food,  clothing 
and  fuel  vrill  be  distributed  to  indigent  settlers  ;  and  as  Mr. 
Bennett  has  laid  down  the  principle  that  no  public  assistance 
must  be  given  without  some  repayment  for  it  in  the  form  of 
work,  the  farmers  who  receive  relief  will  be  required  to 
undertake  some  work  on  the  local  roads  without  wages. 
The  situation  in  regard  to  pasture  and  winter  feed,  which 
at  one  time  was  exceedingly  critical  in  many  districts,  has 
been  relieved  by  fairly  copious  rains  which  fell  in  August, 
but  in  some  of  the  more  drought-stricken  areas  there  is 
still  insufficient  feed  to  bring  the  local  live  stock  through 
the  winter,  and  supplies  of  hay  and  coarse  grains  will  have 
to  be  purchased  in  more  fortimate  localities  and  transported 
to  the  regions  where  they  are  needed. 

Again,  many  farmers  find  themselves  without  seed  of  a 
quality  which  would  be  worth  sowing,  and  before  the  next 
seeding  season  commences,  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
supply  them  with  good  seed.  It  is  also  now  realised  that  a 
considerable  area  of  south-western  Saskatchewan  is  too 
dry  to  offer  any  hope  of  regular  crops  ;  it  is  only  suited  for 
ranching  purposes  and  should  never  have  been  opened  up 
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for  homesteading  by  small  cultivators.  During  the  past 
summer  many  farmers  in  this  dry  area  have  abandoned  their 
holdings  and  moved  north  with  all  their  stock  and  belong¬ 
ings,  to  take  up  new  homesteads  in  the  wooded  country 
north  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River.  These  migrants 
are  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  any  capital  with  which  they 
could  erect  buildings  and  fences,  and  some  sort  of  govern¬ 
mental  assistance  will  be  tendered  them  in  order  that  they 
may  establish  themselves  sufficiently  to  start  effective 
farming  operations  next  spring.  All  this  work  will  require 
careful  planning  and  a  heavy  expenditure  of  money,  and 
every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  ensure  that  only  deserving 
families  get  the  benefit  of  it.  The  plans  of  the  Alberta 
and  Manitoba  Governments  have  not  been  definitely 
formulated,  but  probably  they  will  appoint  relief  commis¬ 
sions  of  a  similar  character. 

Ill 

But  the  problem  of  farm  distress  is  confined  to  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  and  bulks  comparatively  small  beside  the  problem 
of  urban  unemployment.  At  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  provincial  Administrations  have  attempted 
to  secure  a  registration  of  the  number  of  unemployed 
within  the  bounds  of  their  territories.  At  the  beginning  of 
September,  1931,  the.  Department  of  Labour  at  Ottawa 
published  a  statement  which  estimated  the  number  of 
unemployed  on  that  date  in  Quebec  at  100,000  ;  in  Ontario, 
130,000  ;  in  British  Columbia,  38,800  ;  in  Alberta,  15,000  ; 
in  Saskatchewan,  26,000  in  urban  centres,  and  150,000  in 
the  drought  areas;  in  Manitoba,  41489 — a  total  of, 
approximately,  500,000.  The  figure  for  the  Maritime 
Provinces  will  be  less  than  30,000,  as,  thanks  to  the  diversity 
of  their  economic  activities,  they  are  to-day  the  least 
embarrassed  section  of  Canada.  The  figures  for  all  the 
provinces  will  certainly  be  raised  as  soon  as  the  advent  of 
the  Canadian  winter,  with  its  severe  frosts  and  heavy  snow¬ 
falls,  shuts  down  a  variety  of  outdoor  work.  Hundreds 
of  men  who  are  at  present  engaged  upon  farms  will  flock 
into  the  towns  and  cities. 

Unemployment  in  a  country  like  Canada,  where  the 
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winter,  though  healthy,  is  admittedly  severe,  bears  more 
hardly  upon  its  victims  than  in  regions  like  Australia  and 
the  southern  States  of  the  adjacent  republic  ;  people  must 
have  not  only  food  but  warmth  and  shelter,  or  they  will 
perish.  So  the  Federal  Government,  in  co-operation  with 
the  provinces  and  municipalities,  is  addressing  itself  reso¬ 
lutely  to  the  task  of  ensuring  that  none  of  the  citizens  of 
Canada  shall  be  bereft  of  shelter  and  sustenance  during  the 
coming  winter.  Before  Parliament  prorogued,  the  Bennett 
Ministry  secured  a  blank  cheque  for  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  upon  such  relief  measures  as  it  deemed 
necessary ;  the  Liberal  opposition  only  granted  it  with 
great  reluctance,  arguing  that  the  proper  course,  which  would 
preserve  the  responsibility  of  Parliament,  was  for  the 
Government  to  name  a  definite  sum,  and  if  it  proved 
inedequate,  to  call  Parliament  early  next  year  and  secure 
further  supplies.  But,  whether  the  Bennett  Ministry’s 
course  infringes  the  rights  of  Parliament  or  not,  it  has  been 
supported  by  the  country,  and  it  finds  itself  in  possession 
of  carte  blanche  to  spend  money  on  unemployment  relief. 
During  August,  Premier  Bennett  visited  the  Prairie  Pro¬ 
vinces  and  held  conferences  with  their  provincial  Adminis¬ 
trations  about  their  local  problems,  and  since  his  return, 
most  of  the  Premiers  of  the  eastern  Provinces  have  been  in 
Ottawa.  Only  from  Quebec  is  any  difficulty  about  pro¬ 
vincial  co-operation  anticipated,  for  Mr.  Taschereau  is, 
undoubtedly,  aggrieved  because  of  the  efforts  recently 
made  by  the  Federal  Conservatives  to  defeat  him  in  a 
provincial  election  ;  and  during  this  campaign,  from  which 
he  emerged  with  a  triumphant  majority,  he  severely 
criticised  the  Bennett  Government  for  its  unemployment 
policy  on  the  ground  that  it  had  involved  many 
municipalities  in  Quebec  in  burdensome  obligations. 

IV 

The  details  of  the  evolution  of  an  adequate  unemployment 
programme  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Senator 
Robertson,  the  Minister  of  Labour,  who  w'as  long  an  official 
of  the  Railway  Brotherhoods  and  commands,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  confidence  of  Canadian  labour.  But  Mr. 
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Bennett  is  himself  exercising  a  close  and  constant  super¬ 
vision  over  the  general  policy,  and  all  his  ministers  have 
been  instructed  to  concentrate  upon  this  particular  problem 
until  its  solution  is  assured.  The  idea  of  making  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  employment  and  wages  a  means  of  adding  to  and 
improving  the  physical  equipment  of  the  Dominion  is  still 
to  be  persevered  with,  and  the  programme  of  new  public 
works  which  is  contemplated  will  be  on  an  even  more 
extensive  scale  than  those  undertaken  last  winter.  Some 
of  these,  such  as  a  huge  new  government  office  building  in 
the  Capital,  and  post  offices,  armouries  and  customs  houses 
elsewhere,  will  be  initiated  directly  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  the  larger  share  will  be  undertaken  by  the  pro¬ 
vinces  and  a  smaller  quota  by  the  municipalities.  The  two 
railway  systems,  owing  to  the  serious  drop  in  their  earnings, 
find  themselves  compelled  to  limit  their  expenditures  on 
improvements  to  a  very  modest  sum,  and  cannot  give  the 
same  help  as  they  did  a  year  ago. 

V 

In  the  programmes  of  the  provincial  Administrations, 
road  building  will  form  by  far  the  most  important  item. 
The  older  settled  regions  of  the  Dominions  are  well  provided 
with  good  modem  roads,  but  there  are  extensive  areas, 
particularly  in  the  northern  hinterland,  where  there  is  both 
scope  and  need  for  either  new  roads  or  better  roads.  So  the 
decision  has  been  reached  to  organise  construction  camps 
in  places  like  Northern  Ontario,  to  which  single  unemployed 
men  will  be  sent  in  order  to  relieve  the  present  congestion 
of  the  labour  market  in  most  of  the  industrial  centres.  Plans 
are  being  laid  for  the  completion  of  the  Trans-Canada  High¬ 
way,  which  is  designed  to  furnish  a  good  motor  road  from 
Halifax  to  Vancouver  ;  many  sections  of  it  are  already  com¬ 
pleted,  but  there  still  remains  a  large  gap  to  be  bridged 
between  Sudbury  and  Fort  William,  around  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  construction  of  this  section 
will  afford  employment  for  a  large  number  of  men,  and  the 
camps  where  they  will  be  housed  will  be  opened  early  in 
October.  They  will  be  operated  on  a  non-profit  basis, 
and  no  liquor  will  be  allowed  in  them.  The  men,  who  will 
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be  given  free  transportation  to  these  camps,  will  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $2.40,  or,  roughly,  10  shillings,  for  an  eight-hour 
day,  and  from  their  wages  there  will  be  deducted  80  cents 
per  day  for  board  and  50  cents  per  month  for  medical  ser¬ 
vices.  The  suggestion  was  strongly  advanced  in  certain 
quarters  that  the  occupants  of  these  camps  should  be  placed 
under  some  sort  of  military  discipline,  lest  disorderly 
elements  cause  trouble,  but  it  aroused  resentment  in  Labour 
circles,  and  has  now  been  dropped.  However,  bodies  of 
provincial  police  will  be  stationed  near  each  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  camps,  and  order  will  be  thoroughly  maintained.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  single  unemployed  men 
will  be  absorbed  in  these  camps,  and  that  it  will  be 
possible,  with  their  elimination,  to  find  work  for  most  of  the 
married  unemployed  near  their  homes  and  families  on 
building  work. 

Somehow  or  other,  work  is  going  to  be  found  for  every 
unemployed  man  in  Canada  who  is  physically  fit  to  under¬ 
take  it.  There  will  naturally  be  a  certain  element  of  com¬ 
plete  derelicts  who  will  have  to  be  given  direct  relief. 
Unfortunately,  many  recent  British  immigrants  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  but  the  Government 
has  very  properly  decreed  that  in  the  allocation  of  work  no 
discrimination  must  be  shown  in  favour  of  native-born 
Canadians  at  the  expense  of  British-bom,  or  any  other  class 
of  Canadian  citizen.  Obviously,  the  successful  working  out 
of  the  huge  unemployment  programme  will  entail  a  heavy 
strain  upon  the  financial  resources  of  the  Dominion  and 
involve  ministers  and  their  officials  in  continuous  and 
strenuous  work,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will 
be  successfully  carried  out.  There  is,  moreover,  every 
prospect  that  Canada’s  unemployment  will  be  handled 
much  more  successfully  than  the  corresponding  problem 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Bennett  Government  that  it  has  not  followed  the  example 
of  the  Hoover  Administration  and  left  unemployment 
to  be  dealt  with  in  haphazard  fashion,  as  a  matter  for 
private  charity  with  which  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
concern. 


BIRMINGHAM  OR  CREWE  ? 

By  T.  Earle  Welby 

WHEN  last  month  I  had  the  privilege  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  my  article 
on  “  The  English  Cellar  ”,  I  supposed  myself 
functus  officio ;  but  a  previous  article  in  the  series  has 
brought  me  a  letter  from  a  witty  and  ill-used  reader,  not 
known  to  me  personally,  drawing  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  ignored,  in  my  consideration  of  English  meals, 
the  meals  served  on  railway  dining-cars. 

My  kind  and  amusing  correspondent  travels,  it  would 
seem,  weekly  to  Birmingham,  and  is  condemned  to  con¬ 
sume  on  his  way  a  meal  that  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
suited  to  the  Channel  passage  than  to  land  travel — “  Have 
you  lunched  ?  ”  asked  the  English  steward  of  the  Channel¬ 
crossing  Frenchman,  to  receive  the  pithy  answer,  “  Au 
contraire ”  I  gather  that  my  unknown  friend  goes  to 
Birmingham,  a  town  he  dislikes,  because  there  exists  there 
an  Exchange  in  which  he  transacts  some  business.  In 
commiserating  with  him,  I  must  point  out,  gastronomically 
speaking,  that  he  would  do  no  better  to  be  going  elsewhere 
in  this  island.  “  Oh,  Mr.  Porter,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  want 
to  go  to  Birmingham,  they’ve  sent  me  off  to  Crewe  !  ” 
So  ran  the  music-hall  song  of  some  hapless  Victorian 
maiden.  As  my  unknown  friend  has  business  reasons  for 
going  to  Birmingham,  she  may  have  had  sentimental 
reasons  for  wishing  to  go  to  Crewe  ;  but  no  man  or  maid 
would  dream  of  going  to  Crewe  in  preference  to  Bir¬ 
mingham  for  gastronomical  reasons.  Is  there  not  a  great 
cautionary  rhyme  ? 

A  passenger  dining  at  Crewe 

Found  a  large  mouse  in  his  stew - 

Said  the  waiter,  "  Don’t  shout 
And  wave  it  about. 

Or  the  rest  will  be  wanting  one  too  !  ” 

My  correspondent  has  certainly  shouted  at  Birmingham, 
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in  the  sense  of  writing  to  me  about  the  meal  he  had  on  his 
latest  visit.  The  menu  included  “  some  sloshy  fish  with 
a  stickfast  sauce  (‘  Turbot,  sir,’  said  the  waiter,  placing 
before  me  two  fishbones,  two  eyeballs,  and  a  bit  of  black 
mackintosh)  ”  ;  some  “  overdone  beef,  imderdone  potatoes, 
and  clammy  greens  ” ;  and  a  sweet  which  my  correspon¬ 
dent  describes  as  being  either  a  dollop  of  trifle  or  a  trifle 
of  dollop  It  is  so  many  years  since  I  dined  in  an  English 
railway  dining-car  that  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the 
meal  inflicted  on  my  correspondent  is  or  is  not  now  the 
favourite  of  caterers,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  there 
cannot  have  been  any  radical  change  in  railway  car  fare 
when  there  has  been  no  radical  change  in  the  requirements 
of  the  general  public.  The  people  who  put  up  with  the 
food  provided  in  the  majority  of  our  secondary  hotels  are 
clearly  incapable  of  rebelling  against  that  given  them  as 
travellers.  And  as  to  beverages  served  on  railway  dining- 
cars,  the  mere  existence  of  a  wine  list  is  proof  of  the 
meekness  of  the  travelling  public,  for  virtually  all  wine 
suffers  severely  when  shaken  about,  and  the  wines  that 
have  been  travelling  the  country  for  a  few  weeks  are 
bound  to  be  in  a  condition  that  would  bring  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  any  lover  of  wine. 

The  famous  luncheon  basket,  I  take  it,  still  survives 
and  still  contains  the  curious  assortment  of  food  which 
added  terror  to  journeys  long  ago.  And,  to  speak  of  what 
is  within  my  knowledge,  there  abides  the  railway  buffet 
at  the  great  terminal  stations,  a  place  which,  when  not 
sordid,  is  something  between  a  badly  designed  comer 
house  and  a  mortuary  that  has  gone  gay,  and  at  which  the 
eternal  sandwich  and  some  obscure  kind  of  small  meat  pie 
constitute  the  only  food  available  to  those  who  dislike 
buns  and  cakes  and  other  such  childish  provender.  These 
places,  to  be  fair,  usually  maintain  a  respectable  standard 
of  cleanliness  in  service.  They  do  not  inflict  on  customers 
what  befell  a  friend  of  mine,  the  editor  of  a  distinguished 
weekly  review,  and  myself  three  years  ago  at  one  place  of 
refreshment.  We  had  asked  for  two  whiskies  and  one  small 
soda,  and  the  girl  who  was  serving  us,  reflecting  that  she 
had  only  two  hands,  brought  us  a  glass  of  whisky  in  each 
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and  the  open  soda  water  bottle  held  by  its  neck  between 
her  teeth.  That  day  we  drank  no  more. 

But  this  is  an  unprofitable  subject  to  pursue  ;  and,  in 
short,  I  have  written  this  postscript  to  my  series  of  gastro- 
nomical  articles  merely  to  add  to  the  truths  they  contained 
this  one  more  truth,  that  though  there  are  many  destina¬ 
tions  for  passengers,  there  is  apparently  only  one  sort  of 
food  to  be  had  en  route  to  them.  Birmingham  is  as 
Crewe,  and  appeals  to  the  porter  can  only  elicit,  “  Go 
farther  and  fare  the  same.” 

For  the  wise  who  must  feed  on  trains,  the  only  policy  is 
to  carry  their  own  sandwiches  and  a  flask  of  whisky-and- 
water.  Really  good  sandwiches  are  to  be  had  from 
certain — I  admit  not  many — London  establishments,  some 
of  them  modest  in  their  charges.  And  for  those  who  find 
even  a  pile  of  sandwiches  not  enough,  why,  there  abides 
the  Shooter’s  Sandwich — so  /  call  it,  for  I  have  never  heard 
it  called  anything,  nor  met  a  man  who  had  so  much  as 
experienced  it.  Believe  me,  he  who  shoots  cheaply  and 
unconventionally,  and  is  after  game  not  punctually  to  be 
driven  to  the  gun,  cannot  do  better  than  equip  himself 
with  this  unsliced  “  sandwich  ”  and  a  very  sharp,  flexible 
knife  with  which  to  slice  it  as  need  arises. 

Here — and  not  only  for  those  who  thus  shoot,  but  those 
who  travel  long  distances  with  large  appetites — is  the 
formula.  Take  a  large,  thick,  excellent  rump  steak.  Be 
careful  not  to  season  it  before  grilling,  as  seasoning  draws 
out  the  juices,  and  keep  it  markedly  underdone.  Have 
ready  a  sandwich  loaf,  the  two  ends  of  which  have  been 
sliced  off  and  the  interior  of  which  has  been  partially 
removed.  Thrust  the  steak,  rather  highly  seasoned  after 
grilling,  and  a  few  grilled  mushrooms,  into  the  loaf. 
Restore  the  ends  of  the  loaf.  Put  a  doubled-sheet  of  clean 
white  blotting  paper  round  the  loaf.  Tie  all  over  tightly 
with  twine.  Put  grease-proof  paper  and  twine  round  the 
package.  Apply  gradually  increasing  pressure  by  en¬ 
hanced  weights,  and  tighten  the  strings. 

With  this,  one  may  travel  from  Land’s  End  to  Quaker 
Oats,  feeling  that  it  is  better  to  travel  happily  than  to 
arrive.  And  this,  Mr.  Porter,  is  what  we  shall  do. 


KITCHENS 


By  Pamela  Hinkson 

COMING  home  after  years  in  a  foreign  land,  speaking 
a  foreign  tongue,  one  learns  one’s  own  tongue  more 
slowly  and  painfully  than  one  learnt  that  other. 
The  homesickness  of  the  first  months  in  a  country  where 
the  sun  always  shone  and  it  never  rained  was  nothing 
to  the  homesickness  in  this  unfamiliar  grey  country 
which  ought  to  be  one’s  own. 

Someone  coming  home  after  years  of  exile  following 
the  War,  found  the  road  back  to  childhood  as  though 
the  years  between  had  dropped  out.  His  memory  was 
bewildering,  startling  to  one  who  had  shared  that  child¬ 
hood  with  him  and  had  had  fewer  experiences  to  blot  out 
those  small  experiences.  He  went  back,  missing  the  years 
between,  the  threads  which  he  could  not  possibly  hope 
to  pick  up  yet,  sitting  silent  while  others  talked.  He  found 
security,  the  first  real  security  after  that  painful  groping, 
remembering  a  kitchen  in  an  Irish  country  house.  He 
stood  in  firelight  again,  the  glowing  firelight  of  an  old- 
fashioned  range  recklessly  devouring  coal.  His  face 
warmed  with  it. 

“  I  remember  coming  in  from  shooting  through  the  yard 
and  kitchen.  .  .  .  Ellen  and  Cook  sitting  by  the  table 
reading  or  sewing.  They  always  sat  by  the  table  on  stiff 
wooden  chairs.  Did  they  ever  sit  on  any  other  chairs  ?  ” 
One  thought  not,  although  other  chairs  had  been 
provided,  after  reading  an  article  which  had  no  bearing 
on  that  Irish  kitchen,  being  written  in  London  by  someone 
on  “  How  I  Keep  My  Maid  ”,  and  describing  a  model 
kitchen  with  chintz  curtains  and  chintz-covered  easy 
chairs.  The  house  was  ransacked.  The  chairs  were 
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found,  a  little  shabby  perhaps  beside  those  fresh  chintzes 
described  so  alluringly  in  the  article.  But  Ellen  and  Mary 
would  not  find  fault  with  that,  and^in  a  country  house — 
an  Irish  country  house — everything  is  a  little  shabby. 

The  chairs  were  put  into  the  kitchen,  where  the  cats 
who  lived  in  the  kitchen  and  the  dogs  visiting  it  received 
them  with  great  pleasure.  The  dogs  also  appreciated 
the  rug  laid  down  on  the  bare  stone  fioor  thought  suitable 
when  the  house  was  built  for  the  servants’  quarters.  The 
cats  all  curled  up  together  in  the  most  comf^ortable  chair, 
the  dogs  took  the  other  and  the  rug.  Sometimes  they 
interchanged,  and  often  a  chair  held  a  dog  and  a  cat  at 
the  same  time,  in  greater  amity  than  existed  between  two 
dogs  sharing  a  bed.  For,  as  those  learned  in  the  ways 
of  animals  know,  the  friendship  between  a  dog  and  a 
cat  may  be  as  close  as  the  friendship  of  man  and  woman, 
whereas  the  enmity  between  two  dogs  is  as  unchangeable 
as  the  enmity  of  men  and  nations. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  kitchen  (which  is  the  subject  of 
this  article),  Ellen  and  Mary  sat  upright  on  their  hard 
wooden  chairs,  called  by  the  time  which  made  the  majority 
of  kitchens  in  a  spacious  time  underground,  **  kitchen 
chairs  ”.  They  did  not  sit  indeed,  as  a  rule,  until 
evening,  when  they  read  the  newspaper,  the  spectacles 
which  made  Ellen  look  more  than  ever  like  Queen 
Elizabeth  perched  on  her  nose.  They  could  wait  until 
evening,  having  looked  up  when  a  schoolboy — or  later 
a  Sandhurst  cadet  home  on  leave — ^went  through  the 
kitchen  after  breakfast  on  his  way  to  the  stables  or  the 
room  where  the  guns  were  kept.  “  Any  news  to-day, 
Master  Johnnie  ?  ” 

They  received  the  news — of  wars,  of  disasters,  defeats 
and  victories  appropriately.  The  security  of  their  kitchen 
was  unaffected.  What  war  or  disaster  in  Europe  could 
affect  such  security  shut  in  by  those  high  walls  with  the 
firelight  always  on  them  ?  Did  such  a  fire  ever  go  out  ? 
One  knows  that  it  did  because  one  remembers  the  kitchen, 
in  some  grey  dawn  when  one  went  into  it  to  look  for 
bread  and  butter,  a  cup  of  milk,  before  an  early  ride,  or 
on  a  shooting  morning.  It  was  unfamiliar  then,  an 
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immense  shadowy  world,  without  life,  before  Ellen  and 
Mary  descended  through  the  silent  house  and  lit  the  fire, 
and  life  began  anew. 

The  height  of  the  walls  and  their  thickness,  were  not 
without  significance.  People  who  lived  in  such  kitchens 
were  not  greatly  concerned  with  what  happened  outside. 
Rationing  when  it  came,  they  failed  completely  to  under¬ 
stand.  A  coal  shortage  was  meaningless.  They  piled 
the  fire  as  they  had  always  piled  it,  until  the  coal  cellar  was 
empty.  Never,  surely,  in  all  their  lives  before  had  they 
seen  such  a  thing  as  an  empty  coal  cellar.  There  were 
still  bogs  of  brown  turf  cut  and  dried,  and  wood  filling 
the  wood  house,  although  neither  were  good  to  cook  with, 
they  grumbled.  They  had,  of  course,  the  unreasonable¬ 
ness  of  children,  having  entered  the  big  house  where 
they  received  their  first  training  from  a  stem  and  compe¬ 
tent  housekeeper  of  their  own  race  and  class,  at  twelve 
years  old.  They  had  always  had  their  needs  supplied, 
and  their  demands  were  not  extravagant.  They  hardly 
ever  went  out,  which  is  why  one  remembers  the  kitchen 
as  the  most  secure  thing  in  the  world  with  always  firelight 
and  company  and  comfort  to  be  found  there.  I  cannot 
think  of  such  a  kitchen  empty. 

Of  their  demands  the  kitchen  fire  was  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant,  and  it  was  the  kitchen  fire  that  an  exile  remem¬ 
bered  after  many  years.  Coming  home  in  the  evening 
after  a  long  day’s  shooting,  stamping  off  some  of  the  mud 
at  the  door,  one  could  not  leave  outside  the  Western 
Irish  rain  which  had  drenched  one  through.  The  dim 
passage,  shadowy  in  the  dusk  and  the  lit  kitchen  door. 

“  And  did  you  get  much.  Master  Johnnie  ?  You’ll 
go  and  change  now  or  you’ll  be  late  for  dinner.” 

The  cats  only  opened  sleepy  eyes.  The  aggrieved 
dogs  who  had  been  left  behind,  thumped  their  tails 
faintly,  remembering  their  grievance  until  curiosity  made 
them  forget  it  and  they  mbbed  noses  with  the  spaniel 
who  had  been  out,  questioning  him  as  to  his  experiences. 
If  one  had  had  luck,  one  stood  by  the  table  emptying  one’s 
pockets  (and  the  smell  of  wet  tweed  drying  is  part  of  that 
memory),  received  the  Cook’s  approval,  and  went  up 
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through  the  dim  house  (the  Shannon  scheme  which  should 
light  Ireland  from  end  to  end  still  unthought  of)  to  change. 

In  that  memory  one  is,  of  course,  a  child  again,  as  one 
remained  to  Ellen  and  Mary  in  the  kitchen  which  was 
theirs.  One  went  into  it  humbly,  yet  sure  of  one's  wel¬ 
come,  as  the  dogs  and  cats  went.  A  girl  pleaded  to  be 
allowed  to  iron  a  frock,  to  make  a  cake,  and  most  often 
Ellen  took  the  frock  from  her  and  did  it  better,  while 
Mary,  if  in  a  good  humour  (which  was  not  always)  watched 
her  beating  eggs  and  smiled  on  at  the  games  of  a  child. 
As  far  as  possible  the  servants  of  those  days  ensured  the 
absolute  uselessness  of  those  they  served. 

No  disturbance,  no  European  War  far  away,  no  revolu¬ 
tion  close  at  hand,  affected  their  kingdom.  The  War, 
as  far  as  it  concerned  the  young  Master  and  later  Master 
Johnnie,  concerned  them,  too.  Battles  and  victories  and 
retreats  they  could  not  understand.  But  was  Master 
Johnnie  all  right  ?  Peace  filled  the  kitchen  if  there  was 
no  peace  elsewhere.  In  spite  of  that  memory  of  the  kitchen 
unfamiliar  in  the  grey  cold  dawn,  I  believe  that  often  the 
fire  burned  all  night.  At  least  in  case  of  sudden  illness 
Ellen  was  there  at  once,  with  hot  water,  hot  poultices, 
every  remedy,  an  amazingly  comforting,  reassuring 
presence  in  her  dressing-gown  which  I  can  still  see, 
tracing  the  strange  pattern  on  the  red  flannel. 

Thinking  of  that  kitchen  one  can  hear,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  a  child  again,  the  kettles  singing,  the  roar  of 
the  extravagant  fire  up  the  chimney,  the  rustle  of  Ellen's 
apron  as  she  moved.  Such  aprons  do  not  grow  or  are 
not  worn  nowadays,  voluminous  starched  things,  the 
rustle  of  which  went  ahead  of  Ellen,  as  she  moved  through 
the  house.  They  caught  the  firelight  on  their  starched 
whiteness,  turning  rosy  as  Ellen's  spectacles  caught  the 
firelight,  when  she  looked  up  from  her  paper.  “  And  is 
there  any  news.  Master  Johnnie  ?  " 

I  have  not  written  of  my  London  kitchen  which  has 
cream  walls  (I  think  those  others  were  shadowed  grey 
and  black  by  the  smoke  of  many  years  .  .  .  and  did 
cobwebs  swing  from  the  ceiling  beyond  the  reach  of 
Ellen’s  eyes,  growing  dimmer,  although  she  would  never 
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acknowledge  it  ?).  I  have  every  labour-saving  device  in 
my  London  kitchen  ;  a  gas  stove  to  cook  by,  and  a  Sentry 
stove  which  heats  the — ^water  and  warms  the  bathroom. 
(In  that  Irish  house  you  fled  through  the  long  corridors, 
and,  reaching  the  bathroom,  leapt  quickly  into  the  bath 
before  you  were  frozen.)  Our  gas  stove  can  be  turned 
on  in  a  moment  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  We  have 
chintz  curtains  in  our  kitchen  and  comfortable  chairs, 
and  so  We  Keep  Our  Maid.  But  on  her  day  out  (or 
perhaps  she  comes  daily),  the  fire  goes  out,  too,  and  the 
gas  stove  leaves  the  shadowy  darkness  and  coldness  to  be 
found  in  a  room  where  there  has  been  a  fire  made  by 
artifice  and  it  has  been  put  out  by  turning  a  screw.  You 
could  not,  by  turning  many  screws,  put  out  that  fire  I 
remember.  And  but  for  it,  I  realise  we  might  be  richer 
now.  Turning  the  key  in  the  lock,  we  enter  our  flat, 
and  it  is  empty  and  cold  and  gives  us  no  welcome.  We 
can  light  a  fire  in  a  moment  and  have  a  cup  of  tea.  What 
convenience  I  We  can  turn  a  screw  and  there  will  be  a 
fire  on  the  hearth.  It  is  all  wonderful,  economical, 
labour  saving.  And  how  ruinous  the  old-fashioned 
kitchens  were,  and  what  they  must  have  cost  us  in  fires  I 
But  the  old-fashioned  kitchen  was  the  life  of  the  house, 
and  we  have  put  out  the  flame  of  life  with  that  fire.  The 
kitchen  was  enormous,  uncomfortable,  draughty,  mon¬ 
strously  extravagant.  And  how  wasteful  the  old-fashioned 
servants  were,  not  with  coal  only,  but  with  food  and 
vegetables,  throwing  away  as  much  as  was  used  !  It  is 
so  different  now.  And  we  turn  our  key  in  the  lock  and 
the  empty  flat  greets  us  like  a  dead  thing,  and  the  pretty 
kitchen,  with  all  the  labour-saving  devices  and  the  chintz 
curtains,  is  dead,  too,  with  the  feeling  of  a  room  long  shut 
up.  Nothing  has  happened  here  since  you  went  away, 
no  life  stirred  in  the  emptiness. 

The  exile  goes  back  remembering  a  kitchen  known  in 
childhood  and  coming  home  from  shooting  (he  had  seen 
the  lit  house  across  many  miles  of  bog),  and  the  kitchen 
fire  with  which  many  fortunes  went  flying  up  the  chimney. 
It  was  the  life  of  the  house  ;  and  he  finds  his  way  back  to 
security  and  peace,  held  in  that  firelight. 


THE  ROOK 


By  L.  a.  G.  Strong 

A  LITTLE  gathering  of  rooks,  maybe  a  dozen,  sat 
waiting  for  the  old  man  to  leave  his  garden.  They 
sat  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away,  some  in  a  tree, 
some  on  the  fence  beneath  it,  making  little  guttural  noises 
to  one  another.  It  was  a  fine  frosty  morning,  and  the  rooks 
all  looked  amazingly  big  and  black  and  glossy  in  the  bright 
sunshine.  One  of  them,  balancing  himself  on  the  topmost 
wire  of  the  fence,  kept  tilting  awkwardly  backwards  and 
forwards,  revealing  a  rainbow  sheen  upon  his  neck  and 
shoulders.  He  hung  on  strongly  with  his  claws,  the  wire 
quivering  beneath  him.  Once  he  tilted  so  far  that  he  had 
to  use  his  wings  to  regain  his  balance.  The  flapping 
seemed  to  excite  his  companions:  they  fidgeted,  and  broke 
into  a  kind  of  chatter. 

Well  aware  of  the  rooks’  intention,  the  old  man  kept 
looking  at  them  furtively  over  his  shoulder,  and  muttering 
to  himself.  But  he  did  not  allow  them  to  interfere  with 
what  he  was  doing  :  and  paused  only  to  rub  the  side  of  his 
nose  with  his  sleeve,  and  to  give  an  occasional  loud  sniff. 
He  was  an  unlovely  old  man.  He  had  next  to  no  teeth,  and 
his  loose  lips,  pursed  wetly  up  together,  made  a  sort  of 
horrid  frill,  resting  upon  the  dirty  grey  frill  of  his  beard, 
which  in  its  turn  was  frilled  out  upon  the  red  woollen  muffler 
wound  about  his  neck. 

Straightening  himself,  with  a  last  malevolent  glance  at 
the  rooks,  he  began  to  hobble  stiffly  up  the  path.  After  a 
few  steps,  he  paused,  resting  a  hand  upon  his  side,  and  a 
bubble  of  complaint  came  from  him.  Then  he  disappeared 
into  an  outhouse  at  the  top  of  the  garden. 

For  a  full  two  minutes  the  roqks  sat  without  moving. 
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Except  that  they  had  stopped  making  noises  to  one  another, 
there  was  nothing  to  show  they  had  noticed  the  old  man 
go  in.  Then,  quite  casually,  the  rook  on  the  fence  rose, 
as  if  he  were  tired  of  an  uncomfortable  position,  and  flew 
to  the  top  of  the  tree.  Choosing  another  insecure  perch, 
a  twig  hardly  strong  enough  to  bear  his  weight,  he  settled, 
and  sat  swinging  gently  up  and  down.  There  was  a  few 
seconds'  pause :  and  then,  by  one  consent,  the  whole 
gathering  leaned  forward  and  took  off  without  a  sound. 
Obeying  some  instinct,  they  swooped  close  to  the  ground, 
flew  towards  the  old  man's  wall,  careening  over  it,  dipping 
again  the  moment  it  was  crossed  :  and  made  for  the  place 
where  he  had  been  working.  Reaching  it,  they  nullified 
all  their  precautions  by  rising  a  few  feet  in  the  air,  and 
letting  themselves  slowly  settle,  with  outspread  wings. 
Then  instantly  they  were  waddling  and  nodding  hard, 
making  the  most  of  the  stolen  moments. 

For  a  while  there  was  nothing  but  sunlight,  brown  loam, 
the  glossy  nodding  bodies  and  clicking  beaks  of  the  birds. 
Then,  sharp  and  wicked,  a  crack,  which  put  up  every  bird 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  :  and  the  vengeful  figure  of  the 
old  man,  rifle  in  hand,  blinking  and  chuckling  at  the  out¬ 
house  door. 

“  Did  you  get  them.  Da  ?  "  called  a  woman's  voice, 
lazily  from  inside. 

“  Did  I  get  them  1  Oh,  bedad,  I  did.  Wan  of  them, 
anyway.  A  quare  dart,  I  gev  him  !  A  quare  dart  I  The 
dirty,  thievin'  divils." 

“  Is  he  in  it  ?  Can  ye  get  him  ?  " 

"  Tcheh.  I  cannot,  then.  What  do  ye  think  I  am  ? 
A  jack-rabbit,  is  it,  or  a  retriever  dog,  to  be  leppin'  fences, 
an' all?  Wha' ?  " 

“  It's  a  pity,  now,  you  couldn't  get  him.  If  ye  were  to 
get  one  or  two  of  them,  we  could  be  putting  them  in  a  pie." 

The  old  man  made  a  furious  gesture,  shooting  out  both 
his  arms  stiffly,  from  his  sides. 

"  There  ye  go  again  1  "  he  cried.  “  There  ye  go  again  ! 
Was  there  ever  such  a  woman  !  Am  n't  I  after  telling  ye, 
this  hundred  times  and  more,  that  it's  only  the  little  rooks 
do  be  nice  in  a  pie." 
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“  Well :  *’  the  woman  appeared  at  the  door,  big,  still 
young,  wiping  a  dish,  and  surveyed  him  good-humouredly. 
“  Shoot  the  little  ones,  then.” 

The  old  man  lowered  his  head,  and  darted  out  his  frilly 
lips.  He  seemed  to  be  collecting  all  his  passion  for  some 
venomous  retort,  when  suddenly  he  tucked  his  rifle  under 
his  arm,  and  turned  off  abruptly  down  the  garden. 

The  ringleader  rook  had  just  risen  from  the  ground  with 
a  choice  morsel,  and  flown  to  the  top  of  a  stick,  when  the 
rifle  went  off.  As  his  muscles  leaped  into  action,  something 
struck  him  a  terrific  blow  in  the  back,  knocking  him  head 
over  heels.  For  a  moment  he  sprawled  and  bumped  on  the 
ground  :  then  his  wings,  beating  in  a  panic,  pulled  him  up, 
and  he  followed  the  others.  Slow  at  first,  their  wings 
flapping  loud  and  fast,  they  gathered  momentum,  soared 
above  the  fence,  and  made  for  the  elms  in  the  wide  school 
playing  field  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The  rook,  trying 
frantically  to  catch  up  with  them,  found  with  dismay  that 
he  could  not  keep  his  balance.  His  legs  and  the  lower  part 
of  his  back  had  all  gone  numb.  They  trailed  behind, 
dragging  down  and  down,  a  heavy  aching  weight.  Terrified, 
he  flew  harder  than  ever,  and  his  flight  became  unsteady 
and  wild.  Each  fresh  effort  sent  his  head  and  his  breast 
vertically  upwards.  He  rose  and  dipped,  like  a  bit  of 
black  refuse  on  the  surface  of  a  torrent.  Next  he  began  to 
fly  crooked,  bearing  away  from  the  others  in  a  wide  arc, 
to  the  left  of  the  trees.  He  did  not  know,  but  it  was  his 
instinct,  realising  that  he  could  not  make  the  height  direct, 
and  taking  him  towards  it  by  a  circuit.  Even  so,  he  all  but 
failed  to  reach  the  tree  tops.  Flying  grew  more  difficult 
every  second,  his  body  heavier :  his  wing  muscles  ached 
cruelly,  and  he  panted  for  breath.  After  little  short  of  a 
circle,  he  saw  that  he  was  level  with  the  others.  A  last 
effort,  a  sort  of  unsteady  swoop,  and  he  dropped  thank¬ 
fully  at  a  vacant  branch — only  to  fall  heavily  upon  his  breast. 
His  paralysed  legs  refused  their  hold,  and  he  tumbled  down 
through  the  branches,  flapping  wildly,  uttering  hoarse 
screams  of  consternation.  For  a  moment  he  hung  strug¬ 
gling,  his  left  wing  caught  in  a  fork,  some  forty  feet  above 
the  grass.  Then  he  flapped  it  loose,  and  fell,  turning 
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helplessly  over.  It  seemed  he  must  crash  upon  the  ground, 
but  somehow,  in  the  last  fraction  of  a  second,  his  wings 
half  gripped  the  air,  and  broke  his  fall. 

Feeling  the  ground  thrust  up  against  him,  he  tried  once 
more  to  rise,  but  being  unable  to  stand,  he  could  not  get  his 
wings  clear  of  the  ground.  All  he  could  achieve  was  a  series 
of  agonised  flops,  which  carried  him  some  yards  out  from  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  into  the  open  space  of  the  school  playing 
field. 

Except  for  the  black  untidy  flapping  shape,  the  field  was 
empty. 

Exhausted,  ceasing  his  efforts,  the  rook  lay  upon  his 
breast ,  with  outspread  wings ,  and  considered .  The  mixture 
of  indignation  and  fear,  which  his  situation  caused  him, 
rose  and  fell  in  his  mind.  He  could  no  longer  feel  the  lower 
half  of  his  body.  A  drowsiness  came  over  him,  a  sense  of 
temporary  security.  Under  its  influence  he  forgot  what 
had  happened,  till  a  sick  spasm  of  pain,  and  the  strangeness 
of  the  grass  pressing  up  against  his  breast,  woke  him  to 
fresh  terror.  The  instinctive  reaction  to  terror  would  no 
longer  work.  He  could  not  rise  and  fly  away  from  it.  He 
could  only  struggle  a  few  inches,  his  wings  ignobly  scrab¬ 
bling  along  on  the  ground.  Soon  that  effort  was  too  much  ; 
he  was  glad  to  leave  off,  and  lie  quiet,  moving  his  beak  from 
side  to  side  in  puzzled,  querulous  jerks. 

In  the  big  hall  of  the  school,  two  priests  were  invigilating 
an  examination.  There  was  no  real  need  for  both  to  be 
there,  but  they  had  work  to  correct,  and,  as  each  was  tech¬ 
nically  on  duty,  it  looked  better  to  be  there,  in  case  “  His 
Reverence  ”  should  poke  his  head  in  the  door — as  he  well 
might. 

One,  dark  and  sturdy,  sat  frowning  leisurely  over  his 
corrections.  His  face  was  fresh-coloured,  with  a  blue 
jowl :  his  eyebrows  met  in  a  dark  bunch,  and  he  had  wide 
black  nostrils.  Now  and  then  he  sat  back,  to  admire  the 
neatness  with  which  he  made  a  correction  in  blue  pencil. 

Presently,  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye,  he  saw  the  tall 
figure  of  his  collegue  standing  near  his  desk.  This  was  a 
younger  man,  very  young  in  appearance,  handsome,  spare, 
with  fair  hair  that  looked  red  in  some  lights.  His  nose 
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looked  as  if  the  sculptor  had  given  it  a  firm  pinch  between 
finger  and  thumb,  before  it  had  set  hard. 

The  seated  priest  took  no  notice.  He  started  another 
page  of  corrections,  and  forgot  the  figure  by  his  side — or 
got  used  to  it  in  his  mind.  It  was  a  surprise  to  him  when 
the  young  priest  spoke. 

“  Corvus  moribundus  est  ”,  he  said,  little  above  a  whisper. 

The  other  looked  up. 

“  What  ?  ”  he  said.  Then,  taking  in  the  remark,  he 
turned  round  vaguely  in  his  chair.  “  Eh  ?  Where  ?  ” 

The  younger  priest  nodded  out  towards  the  field.  Look¬ 
ing,  his  friend  saw  first  of  all  the  concourse  of  rooks  in  the 
tree,  sitting  absolutely  silent,  without  movement.  Then,  on 
the  grass  below,  he  saw  the  wounded  rook. 

“  Shot  ?  ”  he  asked,  looking  up. 

“  Or  just  dying.” 

‘‘  Shot,  I  think.”  He  paused,  making  faces  in  an  effort 
not  to  sneeze.  “  Yes  ;  I  heard  a  shot,  just  now.” 

They  both  looked  at  the  rook.  It  moved  its  head,  and 
every  now  and  then  made  a  sort  of  gawky  flop  with  its 
wings.  Even  from  a  distance  they  could  see  its  hurt, 
bewildered  wonder  at  the  sudden  unfamiliarity  of  its  world. 

As  they  looked,  a  man  appeared  on  a  bicycle,  riding  along 
the  drive  which  cut  the  big  field  in  two.  He,  too,  saw  the 
rook,  and  waved  his  arm  to  scare  it.  The  bird,  forgetting 
its  plight,  tried  to  rise,  and  drove  its  beak  hard  against  the 
ground.  Terrified,  it  struggled  wildly,  and  its  great 
uninjured  wings  beat  it  maybe  a  yard  away  from  the 
danger  before  it  collapsed  in  a  sprawling  heap,  crushed  with 
pain,  unable  to  stir  further.  It  had  gained  one  thing,  how¬ 
ever  :  its  back  was  now  turned  to  the  man,  so  that  it  could 
no  longer  see  him.  He  rode  on,  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
stop,  screwing  his  face  roimd  two  or  three  times  over  his 
shoulder,  to  look  at  the  rook. 

“  Will  I  go  out  and  put  it  out  of  its  agony  ?  ”  asked  the 
young  priest,  when  the  man  had  disappeared. 

The  other  started,  and  breathed  out  loudly  through  his 
nose. 

“  Yes.  It  would  be  well  to  do  that.” 

”  Right.  I  won’t  be  long.” 
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“  No  hurry.  I’ll  have  an  eye  to  them.” 

The  young  priest  nodded,  and  went  across  to  his  own 
desk.  Opening  it  a  little  way  only,  and  leaning  back  to 
peer  inside,  he  reached  in  his  hand  swiftly  and  took  out  a 
pointer  with  a  thick  handle.  He  slipped  it  up  his  sleeve, 
thin  end  first,  made  a  wry  grimace  of  a  smile  at  his  colleague, 
and  went  down  the  hall.  A  few  heads  were  raised  to  look 
at  him.  One,  near  the  door,  continued  to  watch  vacantly 
after  him  down  the  long  stone  passage. 

The  priest  at  the  desk  saw.  Lowering  his  eyes  to  his 
work,  he  spoke  tonelessly,  without  raising  his  voice. 

”  McComas.” 

The  boy  jumped,  gaped  at  the  desk,  and  went  on  with  his 
work.  The  priest  did  not  look  up.  He  corrected  a  paper, 
pursing  up  his  lips,  fingering  one  side  of  his  close-shaven 
chin. 

But  his  thoughts  were  not  on  the  paper,  nor  on  the  boys  in 
front  of  him.  All  his  imagination  was  now  with  the 
doomed  rook.  Blaming  himself,  saying  that  his  interest 
was  morbid,  he  twisted  round  in  his  chair.  The  rook  was 
still  in  the  field,  lying  on  its  breast,  its  wings  sprawled  out, 
moving  its  head  in  bewildered  indignant  jerks.  There, 
he  thought,  there  is  a  live,  sentient  creature,  like  myself : 
in  a  minute  or  so  it  will  experience  death,  and  then  all  its 
experience  will  be  at  an  end,  while  I,  who  share  life  with  it 
now,  will  still  be  sitting  in  this  chair.  In  a  dreadful  sense, 
he  envied  the  rook  :  no,  perhaps  not  envied  it,  but  wished, 
for  his  soul’s  correction  and  wisdom,  that  he  could  suffer 
with  it  and  afterwards  return  to  his  own  person.  His  mind 
was  always  curious  after  experience,  hankering  for  it,  so 
far  as  was  lawful.  So  far,  that  is,  of  course,  as  was  con - 

Ah.  There  was  young  Kerrigan,  walking  casually  across 
the  grass.  At  sight  of  him  the  rooks  in  the  tree  rose  in  a 
body  and  flew  away.  To  the  watcher  there  was  something 
evil  in  their  flight,  as  though,  having  gloated  over  their 
brother’s  misery,  they  now  derisively  abandoned  him  to  his 
death. 

As  he  walked,  Kerrigan  looked  about  him,  and  up  at  the 
sky,  as  if  he  did  not  see  the  rook. 

It  heard  his  tread,  and  did  its  best  to  escape :  but  now  it 
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was  too  far  exhausted  to  stir.  He  bent  over  it,  grasped  one 
wing  close  to  the  body,  and  with  a  quick  movement  secured 
the  other.  Thus  pinioned,  the  rook  could  do  nothing. 
It  tried  to  turn  its  head  and  peck  him,  and  he  saw  with 
compassion  that  its  beak  was  full  of  blood. 

The  watcher  from  the  window  saw  the  young  priest  pick 
up  the  bird  and  walk  off  with  it  in  one  hand  towards  the 
boys’  gardens.  He  admired  the  decision  with  which  Kerri¬ 
gan  had  picked  it  up.  He  himself,  he  knew,  would  have 
hesitated  lest  the  bird  squawk  or  flutter.  He  would  have 
grabbed  at  it  ineffectively,  and  added  to  its  suffering. 

Fascinated,  despising  himself,  he  saw  Kerrigan  reach 
the  gardens,  set  down  his  burden,  and  take  the  pointer  from 
his  sleeve.  Forcing  his  eyes  away,  he  closed  them,  and 
muttered  a  prayer.  Oh,  Lord,  for  all  suffering  things, 
that  must  forsake  the  light  .  .  . 

When  next  he  looked,  Kerrigan  had  taken  up  a  fork,  and 
was  digging  vigorously. 

Sighing,  the  priest  looked  at  the  papers  before  him,  and 
set  himself  to  his  work  again.  But  the  signs  conveyed 
no  meaning  to  him.  He  read  the  same  half  page  three 
times  over,  his  pencil  waving,  hesitating  what  to  mark. 
Pulling  himself  harshly  together,  he  read  the  question 
carefully,  and  marked  it.  Then  he  put  the  pencil  down  on 
the  desk,  and  stared  up  at  the  honour  boards  at  the  far  end 
of  the  hall.  Somehow,  he  knew  that  what  had  happened 
was  going  to  affect  him  all  his  life  ;  that  it  had  a  meaning 
for  him  ;  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  forget  it. 

Twenty  minutes  after  the  rook  flew  into  the  old  man’s 
garden,  it  lay,  still  warm,  under  two  feet  of  dark,  wet  earth. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Monday,  September  2ist,  is  not  yet  fixed  in  public 
remembrance  ;  but  there  are  few  more  significant 
dates  than  that  on  which  Great  Britain  came  off 
the  gold  standard,  and  all  salaries  and  wages  were  auto¬ 
matically  reduced  by  some  twenty  per 
cent.  It  is  extraordinary  to  observe  how 
public  feeling  adapts  itself  to  what  is 
universal  in  incidence.  No  doubt  we  shall  realise  the 
change  more  fully  in  a  while,  but  up  to  the  present  the 
average  citizen  is  not  sharply  aware.  In  other  words,  the 
thing  has  not  yet  happened  :  the  purchasing  power  has 
not  yet  been  materially  altered.  Tobacco  has  gone  up, 
for  a  tax  is  on  it :  butter  has  not,  because  the  Danes, 
realising  quickly  that  Ireland,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
as  well  as  the  British  farmers,  were  going  to  accept  lower 
wages,  promptly  agreed  to  do  the  same.  Their  action 
was  different  from  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  it  was  not  taken 
under  duress  but  of  deliberate  policy,  whereas  England 
lowered  wages  because  a  panic  among  foreign  holders  of 
sterling  forced  her  to  do  this. 

Neither  do  we  know  yet  exactly  how  the  balance  is 
struck.  England  pays  off  many  obligations,  to  her  own 
people  and  to  others,  in  depreciated  currency  ;  but  there 
must  be  a  great  deal  coming  to  her  for  which  the  bargain 
was  made  in  pounds.  For  a  single  small  instance,  every 
Irish  tenant  purchaser  will  find  his  purchase  annuities, 
payable  to  England  through  the  Free  State,  reduced  by 
four  shillings  in  the  pound.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
as  yet  no  assurance  that  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  get  more 
in  gold  value  for  his  bullock  or  his  butter  than  heretofore. 
Nor  do  we  know  clearly  how  the  change  affects  the 
European  country  which  is  most  solidly  based  on  gold. 
Frenchmen  can  undoubtedly  buy  British  goods  cheaper 
than  they  did  before.  But  then  they  are  not  very  anxious 
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to  buy  them,  and  they  are  very  eager  to  sell.  It  is  true 
that  one’s  friends  who  looked  on  a  visit  to  England  as  an 
impossible  luxury  will  find  it  less  impossible  now  that 
ninety  francs  buy  what  used  to  cost  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  But  will  they  come,  when  living  as  travellers 
will  cost  them  at  least  ninety  francs  a  day  ?  For,  even 
allowing  for  the  altered  exchange,  an  Englishman  can  still 
save  money  by  going  to  France.  In  short,  we  are  still  on 
a  higher  scale  of  living  than  the  country  of  whose  hoards 
there  is  such  talk  ;  and  competition  for  our  exports,  if  it 
is  to  succeed,  must  mean  better  work  and  more  intensive 
w'ork.  The  substitution  of  piecework  for  uniform  rates 
per  hour  would  probably  do  more  to  redress  the  trade 
balance  than  any  amount  of  tariffs. 


However,  that  is  not  the  issue  of  the  moment.  Whether 
it  was  or  was  not  wise  to  hold  a  great  election,  the  decision 


The  General 
Election 


has  been  taken  and  the  country  has  to 
choose  between  the  alleged  leaders  of 
Labour  and  its  real  leaders  who  are  now 


leading  the  nation.  Mr.  MacDonald,  if  he  succeeds,  will 
find  himself  at  the  head  of  a  coalition — no  doubt  with  few 


supporters  of  his  own  views,  but  none  the  less  a  coalition, 
led  by  a  man  whose  whole  political  career  has  been  given 
primarily  to  service  of  the  employed  as  against  the  service 
of  the  employers.  Things  have  now  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  these  two  interests  can  no  longer  be  separated  ;  yet 
the  result  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  life-work  is  seen  in  the 


fact  that  the  national  coalition  will  be  led  by  a  man  whose 
entire  sympathy  and  affection  go  to  the  working  man 
rather  than  to  the  capitalist.  If  we  want  to  know  how 
much  the  leadership  of  a  coalition  may  mean,  we  can  all 
of  us  remember  back  a  dozen  years,  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  led  a  parliamentary  majority  four-fifths  Tory. 
There  is  no  sense  in  saying  that  Mr.  MacDonald’s  victory 
will  be  a  Tory  win.  It  is  the  way  of  salvation  from  class- 
war.  But  for  the  part  he  and  his  comrades  have  played 
— and  but  for  the  part  Mr.  Baldwin  most  notably  has 
played  in  making  it  possible — there  would  almost  certainly 
have  been  a  tremendous  crash,  followed  either  by  fierce 
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Tory  reaction,  or  else  by  a  state  of  things  in  this  land 
very  closely  bordering  on  starvation.  A  nation  so 
crowded,  living  so  complex  a  life,  lives  dangerously  every 
day  of  its  existence  :  and  nothing  but  the  extraordinary 
self-protective  wisdom  of  the  English,  which  is  instinctive 
rather  than  reasoned,  has  served  to  keep  even  the  danger 
out  of  sight.  Now,  having  the  detachment  which  Irish¬ 
men  cannot  avoid,  I  am  convinced  that  the  necessary 
support  will  be  given  to  Mr.  MacDonald  ;  but  it  may  be 
weakened  and  thwarted  by  the  politicians  who  think  them¬ 
selves  too  clever  to  follow  the  national  instinct  and  who 
see  their  party  chance.  If  the  Tory  opposition  to  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  persists  it  will  do  far-reaching  injury — 
not  only  because  it  may  probably  lose  to  the  Coalition  one 
of  its  best  administrative  brains,  but  because  it  will  give 
the  coalition  victory  a  partisan  character.  It  is  a  personal 
vendetta  against  one  of  the  men  who,  without  being 
Socialists,  did  most  to  keep  Tories  out  and  keep  Labour 
in  through  these  last  years  ;  and  from  the  protectionist 
standpoint  it  has  clear  justification.  In  any  government 
without  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  the  case  for  imposing  any 
tariff  will  be  less  carefully  scrutinised  than  in  one  which 
includes  him.  But  given  the  principle  of  coalition,  which 
supersedes  the  narrower  discipline  of  party,  I  cannot 
imagine  the  discussion  of  any  point  in  practical  politics 
which  would  not  be  the  better  for  Sir  Herbert  Samuel’s 
presence.  There  never  was  a  clearer  brain,  and  clear 
brains  do  not  pursue  resistance  uselessly  or  wastefully. 
What  we  have  been  able  to  observe  in  Ireland  during 
seven  years  of  experimenting  with  protection  certainly 
leads  me  to  think  that  tariffs  are  not  a  regimen  to  plunge 
into  headlong.  Only  one  politician  in  Ireland  would  be 
entirely  after  Sir  Henry  Page  Croft’s  heart :  he  and 
Mr.  de  Valera  see  eye  to  eye.  They  are  the  ideal 
Protectionists. 

But  on  the  whole,  avoidable  conflicts  between  supporters 
of  the  Government  are  being  avoided  ;  and  as  usual,  the 
men  who  promptly  effaced  themselves  were  those  one 
would  most  wish  to  see  in  :  Sir  Edward  Grigg,  who  stood 
down  from  a  winning  chance,  is  conspicuous.  Not  that 
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a  man  with  special  knowledge  like  that  which  he  acquired 
in  administering  East  Africa  has  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  will  be  used  at  Westminster.  Sir  E.  Hilton  Young 
who  was  chosen  to  deal  with  more  formidable  financial 


crises  in  India,  in  Poland,  and  succeeded  in  this  adminis¬ 
tration,  seems  to  have  been  kept  remote  from  all  contact 
with  these  very  subjects. 


Meantime,  while  the  Government’s  energies  are  devoted 
to  this  domestic  dog-fight,  the  world  presents  problems 


The  World  in 
Turmoil 


by  the  handful,  any  one  of  thich  might 
very  suitably  occupy  the  best  thoughts  of 
a  cabinet.  The  Indian  Conference  con¬ 


tinues,  and  though  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Gandhi  wants  a 
fruitful  solution,  his  mind  does  not  seem  fertile  in  expe¬ 
dients  for  producing  it.  At  another  time  the  Prime- 
Minister — perhaps  even  more  as  Mr.  MacDonald  than 
as  Prime  Minister — would  have  been  strongly  drawn  to 
attempt  assistance.  Other  events  have  made  this  impos¬ 
sible,  and  perhaps  on  the  balance  it  is  as  well.  If  he 
returns  as  the  head  of  a  National  Government,  a  point 
may  be  reached  when  the  various  parties  to  the  Conference 
will  agree  to  leave  some  matters  to  his  decision  ;  but  short 
of  this,  he  is  possibly  best  away.  It  certainly  looks  as  if 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  Hindu  and  Moslem  claims — 
or  more  truly  of  settling  the  entire  communal  question — 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  agreement  to  choose  an 
arbiter.  And  almost  the  only  conceivable  condition  of 
such  agreement  would  be  that  the  arbiter  should  be  a 
man  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  sympathies,  at  the  head  of  a 
Government  that  included  representatives  of  all  sections 
of  English  life. 


In  the  matter  of  India,  I  do  not  think  that  the  distrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Government’s  attention  for  a  time  is  necessarily 


The  Crisis  in 
the  East 


an  evil :  but  the  Manchurian  trouble  needs 
prompt  action,  if  there  is  to  be  action  : 
yet  action  in  the  fullest  sense  deliberate. 


For  the  whole  fabric  that  has  been  building  at  Geneva 


may  crumble  like  a  house  of  cards  :  or  on  the  other  hand 
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may  gain  a  new  solidity.  The  metaphor  is  a  bad  one  : 
if  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  a  growth  rather  than  a 
construction,  it  has  no  chance ;  and  a  strong  wind,  if  it 
does  not  tear  roots  away,  strengthens  their  grip.  At  the 
moment,  public  comment  inclines  to  dwell  on  the  chances 
of  the  League’s  failure  ;  there  has  been  insufficient  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  fact:  that  but  for  the  League,  and  what 
goes  with  it,  Japan  would  already  be  deeply  engaged  in  a 
war  of  conquest.  From  the  standpoint  of  pre-war  states¬ 
manship,  Japan  had  excuses  sufficient  to  use  her  undoubted 
might ;  her  possession  of  privileges  won  in  desperate  war 
from  Russia  by  soldiers,  many  of  whom  are  still  living, 
had  been  challenged  ;  and  the  disorders  which  Chinese 
rule  could  not  prevent  were  affecting  much  of  a  civilisation 
which  had  grown  up  under  Japanese  auspices.  Under 
present  conditions,  Japan  is  pledged  not  to  make  war  on 
such  grounds,  and  admits  the  obligation  :  and  no  one  who 
realises  the  thoroughness  and  swiftness  of  Japanese  action 
in  war  will  suppose  that,  if  she  intended  conquest,  she 
would  have  gone  about  it  tentatively.  Yet  it  seems  clear 
that  her  troops  on  the  spot  have  not  only  taken  military 
action,  but  also  have  exceeded,  or  transgressed,  their 
oraers.  The  provocation  they  received — the  murder  of 
an  officer  proceeding  under  Chinese  protection,  the  partial 
destruction  of  a  vital  railway  which  they  own — came  from 
troops  or  persons  out  of  the  control  of  China.  What 
exactly  was  Japan  to  do  ?  Her  neighbouring  power  was 
a  member  of  the  League,  very  prompt  to  claim  all  the 
rights  of  membership,  but  in  no  way  prompt  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  civilised  state.  All  this  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  because  the  public  instinct  is  to  blame  Japan  ;  and 
technically  China  has  put  itself  in  the  right  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  willingness  to  submit  to  the  League’s  arbitration. 
Whether  this  willingness  would  have  existed  when  the 
only  cause  of  complaint  was  Chinese  aggression  on 
Japanese  rights,  is  not  so  clear ;  nor  is  it  clear  whether 
the  League  would  have  been  willing  to  interfere  at  a  less 
critical  stage.  As  things  are,  one  must  only  hope  that 
the  Japanese  will  conform  and  will  avoid  the  reproach  of 
being  a  state  whose  army  is  out  of  discipline.  But  the 
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distressing  fact  is  that  principles  vital  to  modern  civili> 
sation  are  being  challenged  in  a  dispute  between  two 
nations  whose  psychology  is  obscure  to  us,  whose 
press  we  cannot  read,  yet  who  are  linked  with  all 
Europe  in  the  endeavour  to  build  up  a  new  order  in 
the  world. 


It  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  making  a  very  grand  job 
of  this  post-war  world.  England  is  threatened  with 
class  -  war.  In  Spain,  the  attempt  to 
Rel^on*^  reconcile  regional  autonomy  with  national 

unity  has  been  pursued  in  a  reasonable 
spirit ;  but  on  the  religious  question  militant  socialism 
has  cried  havoc.  I  have  never  believed  that  any  church 
will  be  the  weaker  for  disestablishment,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  nationalisation  of  church  property 
when  it  has  for  long  been  exempt  from  succession  duties  ; 
but  the  attempt  to  drive  out  religious  orders  simply 
because  they  are  organisations  obeying  a  head  of  their 
own  is  a  grave  infringement  of  liberty — though  England 
is  almost  the  only  country  that  has  not  made  it  in  the  last 
century.  None  the  less,  the  decision  to  expel  the  Jesuits 
will  threaten  the  unity  that  has  to  include  the  Basque 
provinces  and  Catalonia  ;  and  it  cost  Spain  its  Prime 
Minister. 


In  Germany,  things  could  not  look  much  worse.  With 
President  Hindenburg’s  authority  behind  him.  Dr. 

Briining  _has  challenged  opponents  ;  he 
Si*U  **^™***  claims  almost  dictatorial  powers  for  his 

government,  yet  depends  on  the  support 
of  the  Reichstag.  We  may  quite  shortly  see  Herr  Hitler 
put  in  a  position  to  embroil  Europe.  Yet  he  will  hardly 
reach  such  eminence,  unless  he  persuades  Germany  that 
Hindenburg  wishes  to  see  him  there.  The  personality 
of  that  old  warrior  is  worth  a  deal  to  his  country  ;  he  is 
even  able  to  control  the  reactions  of  what  is  closely 
approaching  a  nation’s  despair. 


Much  nearer  home,  there  is  trouble  also,  without  the 
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same  cruel  excuse  to  be  made  for  it.  Ireland,  lacking  a 
war  debt,  and  prudently  administered  for 
seven  years,  had  the  opportunity  to 
remain  one  of  the  places  in  Europe  where 
the  world  crisis  is  least  felt.  Yet  trouble  spread  like 
measles  and  the  mere  notion  that  England  is  in  difficulties 
goes  to  the  heads  of  our  extremist  section  like  bad  whisky. 
The  form  that  trouble  takes  is  a  recrudescence  of  activity 
in  the  illegal  “  army  ”,  the  “  I.R.A.”,  which  perpetuates 
the  secret  society  tradition.  It  has  no  direct  support 
from  Mr.  de  Valera  and  the  Fianna  Fail,  who  are  equal 
in  number  to  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  following  in  the  Dail ; 
indeed,  if  Mr.  de  Valera  came  into  power,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  within  six  weeks  he  would  need  to  be  guarded 
as  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  ministry  are.  But  though  Fianna  Fail 
condemns  assassination,  some  at  least  of  Mr.  de  Valera’s 
followers  declare  openly  that  to  aid  in  detection  of  political 
assassins  would  make  them  ‘‘  informers  ”.  This  inherited 


mentality  pervades  large  sections  in  Ireland,  and  the 
I.R.A.  exploit  it.  They  can  rely  that  evidence  will  not 
be  given,  because  they  can  ensure  that  giving  it  entails 
risk  to  life,  and  also  because  the  man  who  might  give 
evidence  can  strike  an  attitude  and  refuse  to  be  an 


”  informer  ”.  There  have  been  several  political  murders 
this  year,  all  undetected  ;  and  in  one  case  the  coroner’s 
jury  refused  to  find  any  verdict,  but  that  the  murdered 
man  ”  died  of  gunshot  wounds.”  In  face  of  this  Mr. 
Cosgrave  has  to  introduce  what  is  called  a  Coercion  Bill 
— the  sort  of  measure  necessary  where  the  public  will  not 
support  the  law.  As  a  result,  Ireland  will  undoubtedly 
lose  the  chances  of  prosperity  which  would  be  coming  to 
it,  if  it  were  simply  a  pleasant  country  to  live  in,  where  sport 
is  good  and  taxation  low.  In  certain  cases,  the  influence  of 
Communism  is  alleged  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  affects  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  extremists. 


Romantic  nationalism,  the  heritage  of  a  secret  society 
tradition — potent  in  a  country  where  it  was  left  by 
England’s  wisdom  for  the  secret  societies  to  achieve  what 
voting  could  not — this  and  the  presence  of  many  young 
men  with  little  to  do  and  not  much  opening  for 
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enterprise — are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  very 
disagreeable  phenomena.  These  young  men  know  they 
are  in  a  minority,  that  the  country  is  against  them  ;  but 
the  country,  led  by  Mr.  Cosgrave,  is,  in  their  opinion, 
ignominiously  truckling  to  England  ;  and  according  to 
Mr.  de  Valera’s  well-remembered  aphorism  “  the  country 
has  no  right  to  do  wrong.”  It  is,  unfortunately,  the  case 
that  we  have  not  in  Ireland  any  counterpart  of  Hindenburg 
— any  rock  of  sense  and  strength,  to  which  the  reverence 
of  the  people  turns  for  guidance. 

If  only  Hindenburg  were  fifty-eight  instead  of  eighty- 
five,  or  thereabouts  !  We  are  twelve  years  now  from  the 
war’s  end .  Thirteen  years  after  W aterloo , 
‘^WeSS^on*  *  England  had  to  get  rid  of  the  politicians 
and  call  in  Wellington— or  rather  “  the 
Duke  ”.  Hindenburg  to-day  is  the  nearest  thing  to  what 
the  Duke  was,  by  temperament  and  by  character,  and 
Mr.  Guedalla’s  Life  of  Wellington  makes  us  realise  what 
the  Duke  was  worth  to  England  and  to  Europe.  It  sets 
one  thinking,  too,  what  Hindenburg  would  say  of  the  book. 
He  would  put  a  heavy  finger,  perhaps,  on  Mr.  Guedalla’s 
observation  that  in  the  Peninsula  those  who  served  under 
Wellington  thought  of  him  as  “  the  Peer  ” — even  as  “  the 
Politician”.  For  Arthur  Wellesley’s  early  career  in  the 
army  was,  to  our  modern  notions,  anything  but  soldierlike 
— a  bewildering  succession  of  changes  from  one  regiment  to 
another  in  order  to  get  promotion  by  influence  (which  he 
was  assiduous  in  soliciting),  accompanied  by  a  constant 
effort  to  get  out  of  the  service  into  something  that  would 
pay  better.  But  when  he  went  to  India,  and  saw  that  if 
advancement  was  to  come,  it  must  be  through  soldiering, 
he  settled  down  in  a  most  businesslike  fashion  to  his  job. 
Mr.  Guedalla’s  instinct  was  admirable  when  it  prompted 
him  to  give  the  full  list  of  books  that  this  colonel  of  eight- 
and-twenty  took  out  in  his  luggage.  Still,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say — and  probably  Hindenburg  would  say  it — 
that  Wellington  was  never  a  soldier  by  choice,  or  enthusi¬ 
astically  a  soldier.  War  was  the  means  that  he  practised 
to  a  necessary  end,  not  an  art,  with  its  fascination  for  the 
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artist,  nor  an  adventure — as  it  was,  for  example,  to  the 
Napiers.  I  have  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Guedalla  has  not  used 
sufficiently  the  Napier  literature  :  his  book  does  not  quite 
sufficiently  illustrate  William  Napier’s  saying  in  the 
Dedication  to  his  History  that  he  “  had  served  long  enough 
under  his  Grace  to  know  how  the  Tenth  Legion  felt 
towards  Caesar.”  Here  something  essential  is  missing 
from  the  picture  ;  but  on  the  whole,  what  a  good  book  ! 
It  was  so  hard  to  keep  it  from  being  a  history  of  Europe, 
and  yet  there  it  is,  decisively,  the  Life  of  one  man,  seen 
as  a  whole,  in  its  rounded  contour  :  a  life  that  completed 
its  growth  till  it  simply  faded  out  in  course  of  nature, 
keeping  its  distinction  to  the  last  like  some  wonderful  old 
wine  :  all  the  roughness  and  force  of  its  youth  passing 
off,  and  then  its  mellow  plenitude  gradually  passing  into 
a  kind  of  gentle  ghost.  It  is  only  in  old  age  that  the  Duke 
becomes  lovable  and  Mr.  Guedalla  has  used  his  material 
here  most  skilfully — and  with  great  discretion.  We  are 
spared  the  detail  of  sexual  affairs  that  were  never  allowed 
to  be  even  complications.  But  the  long  episode  of  Miss 
Jenkins,  who  seems  to  have  aimed  at  being  a  Madame  de 
Maintenon  to  this  Grand  Monarque,  is  treated  with  the 
comic  touch  it  deserved  :  the  Duke  would  gladly  have 
been  rid  of  this  fantastic  correspondence  long  years  before 
it  ended  ;  yet  it  lasted  long  years  after  he  was  aware  that 
he  could  not  get  what  he  wanted  from  Miss  Jenkins  and 
was  determined  that  she  should  not  get  what  she  wanted 
from  him.  But  it  was  his  weakness  to  be  wholly  unable 
to  leave  any  letter  without  an  answer :  just  as  it  is  Mr. 
Guedalla’s  to  overload  his  utterance  with  decorative  frills. 
For  instance,  this  is  how  we  are  told  that  Arthur  Wellesley 
was  no  shining  light  at  Eton.  “  If  Wellesley  Ma :  sat  fifty- 
third  out  of  seventy-nine,  Wellesley  Mi :  came  fifty-fourth, 
the  hounds  of  spring  keeping  assiduous  company  with 
winter’s  traces.”  One  has  to  get  used  to  these  floridities 
before  the  book  can  be  enjoyed  as  it  deserves  :  then  one 
notices  them  only  when  they  are  admirable,  as  when  we 
read  that  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  relations  with  Wellington 
“  sometimes  recalled  an  exchange  of  signals  between 
passing  icebergs.”  But  the  main  thing  is  the  portrait  of 
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a  man  :  the  greatest  subject,  perhaps,  that  a  monarch 
ever  had,  and  the  most  loyal,  yet  always  to  his  own  appre¬ 
hension  “  servant  of  his  king  ”  rather  than  “  servant  of 
his  country.”  That  modern  phrase  would  have  smelt 
unpleasing  to  those  fine  old  nostrils  :  and  Wellington 
indomitably  serving,  yet  left  without  a  King  to  serve, 
would  have  pitied  Hindenburg,  a  man  after  his  own 
heart. 


Sir  William  Orpen’s  death  makes  a  lamentable  excep 
tion  to  the  general  observation  that  great  craftsmen  in 
painting  live  long  :  the  mixture  of  physical 
dexterity  with  the  intellectual  keeps  a 
delightful  balance  in  their  work.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  still  considered  necessary  that  a  painter  should 
be  a  craftsman,  though  art  is  no  longer  expected  to  be 
“  representative  ”.  Orpen’s  was,  of  course  ;  it  always 
seemed  to  him  important,  for  instance,  when  painting  a 
head,  that  the  nose  should  come  forward  :  not  at  all  an 
easy  matter  to  accomplish,  and  very  few  have  been  more 
fully  master  of  such  dexterities  than  he.  We  may  at  least 
assume  that  he  was  not  the  less  an  artist  because  he  could 


do  easily  and  certainly  what  some  eminent  men  in  his 
profession  have  not  always  achieved.  Since  the  great 
Dutchmen  scarcely  any  painter  has  had  such  astonishing 
sleight  of  hand.  But  the  question  seems  to  be  asked,  what 
did  he  do  with  this  dexterity  ?  I  should,  for  my  own  part, 
be  slow  to  say  that  he  ever,  to  my  sense,  created  beauty. 
I  was  never  captured  by  the  rhythm  of  his  compositions 
or  by  the  charm  of  their  line.  What  he  gave  was  vitality. 
A  trained  eye  can  pick  out  a  golden  plover  in  a  ploughed 
field,  perhaps,  two  hundred  yards  off,  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  define  what  distinguishes  them  from  the 
clods,  except  this :  they  have  the  outline  of  life.  Orpen 
seldom  or  never  missed  conveying  that  outline.  He  saw 
with  the  sharpness  of  some  wild  creature,  just  as  he  worked 
with  the  instinctive  sureness  of  a  bird  building  its  nest. 
But  he  observed  more  than  form.  There  was  a  deal  of 


the  schoolboy  in  him  as  those  know  who  have  read  his 
books  (he  had  better  let  writing  alone) ;  but  a  schoolboy’s 
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observation  of  character  is  sharp  with  a  vengeance.  Yet 
there  was  more  than  that,  though.  His  portrait  of  Ray 
Lankester,  a  stricken  helpless  man,  with  all  the  life,  all 
the  indomitable  spirit,  concentrated  in  the  steady  eyes  is 
a  tragic  picture  if  ever  one  was  painted.  But  the  por¬ 
traiture  is  not  all,  nor  near  all,  in  Orpen’s  work.  He  had 
the  gift  of  invention.  Indeed,  the  pencil  was  seldom  out 
of  his  hand,  and  he  would  be  sketching  in  imaginary 
shapes  as  often  as  some  outline  that  was  before  him. 
When  his  work  is  collected  in  a  representative  exhibition 
the  world  will  be  amazed  at  the  variety  and  versatility  of 
his  achievement,  which  is,  perhaps,  most  characteristic 
when  it  is  least  normal.  In  his  book  Stories  of  Old  Ireland 
and  Myself y  there  is  a  sketch  of  himself,  goat-legged  and 
puck-eared,  playing  Pan’s  pipes  in  the  plains  of  Meath. 
It  summed  up  a  great  deal  of  him.  Like  another  Irish¬ 
man,  James  Stephens,  he  had  a  strong  touch  of  the 
Leprechaun  about  him  ;  and  just  as  in  Irish  stories  the 
little  green-coated  fellow  slips  away,  leaving  empty- 
handed  disappointment  after  him,  it  seems  now  as  if 
Orpen’s  death  had  robbed  others  of  a  vitality  which  he 
imparted  merely  by  living  among  them.  Nobody  that 
ever  met  him  can  have  failed  to  know  that  he  was  Irish  : 
Anglo-Irish  certainly,  but  to  my  thinking  just  as  Irish 
as  Timothy  Healy  whom  he  praises  in  his  book  Old  Ireland 
as  the  most  delightful  company  he  ever  knew.  The 
portrait  of  “  Tim  ”  is  among  the  best  work  of  his  mature 
talent.  But  when  he  was  as  yet  hardly  known,  Hugh 
Lane  picked  him  out  and  commissioned  a  series  of  por¬ 
traits  for  the  Dublin  Gallery  of  Modern  Art.  There  is  a 
group  of  notables  there,  preserved  by  him  :  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell  (as  he  then  was)  perhaps  the  most  striking. 
It  was  a  good  moment  for  a  young  painter  to  arrive  :  and 
he  had  luck  in  another  way,  for  in  Dublin  he  studied  under 
Walter  Osborne,  another  born  painter — and  another  life 
cut  lamentably  short.  Later,  the  Slade  School  set  its 
mark  on  Orpen,  yet  it  never  altered  his  individuality  :  he 
remained  his  Irish  self— easily  the  most  gifted  painter  we 
have  ever  had  in  Ireland,  however,  he  may  rank  elsewhere. 


NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS. 


It  is  essential,  in  these  momentous  days,  that  light 
should  be  thrown  upon  all  facets  of  the  national  crisis. 
For  this  reason  Adam  Gowans  Whyte  and  J.  H.  Harley 
have  been  asked  to  state  the  case  for  the  National  and 
Socialistic  programmes  respectively.  Both  writers  are 
known  to  Fortnightly  readers  for  the  sincerity  of  their 
political  opinions.  Sir  John  Marriott,  in  an  interesting 
article  sums  up  the  powers  of  the  Crown  in  constitutional 
matters. 

England  is  not  alone  in  her  unemployment  problems 
and  the  Canadian  Government’s  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
terrible  distress  in  the  wheat  districts  owing  to  crop 
failures  is  ably  set  forth  by  John  Stevenson,  Ottawa 
Correspondent  to  The  Times.  Further  articles  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs  are  offered  by  H.  R.  Westwood,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Observer y  and  who 
here  discusses  the  effect  of  France’s  gold  policy  on  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  O.  M.  Green,  late  editor  of  the 
North  China  Daily  NewSy  who  emphasises  the  seriousness 
of  the  Manchurian  situation. 

On  the  lighter  side,  Richard  Church,  whose  novel  High 
Summer  has  been  so  well  received  by  the  press,  contributes 
a  charming  essay  on  what  might  be  called  the  leaven  of 
everyday  literature  on  modern  affairs.  Arthur  Waugh, 
whose  latest  book  is  reviewed  in  this  issue,  offers  a 
sympathetic  study  of  William  Cowper,  the  “  Stricken 
Deer”.  Pamela  Hinkson,  a  daughter  of  Katherine 
Tynan,  gives  us  a  picture  of  an  old  Irish  kitchen. 
Ireland  is  also  the  setting  of  a  story  by  L.  A.  G.  Strong, 
who  has  just  brought  out  a  book  of  selected  verse. 

Readers  will  be  pleased  to  see  that  T.  Earle  Welby 
has  contributed  a  postscript  to  his  series  of  gastronomic 
articles,  inspired  by  a  letter  from  an  appreciative  reader 
who  has  been  forced  to  face  the  grim  progress  of  an 
English  railway  luncheon.  The  verse  this  month  is 
contributed  by  Harold  Vinal,  who  is  perhaps  better 
known  in  America  than  England.  Stephen  Gwynn  con¬ 
tributes  his  usual  comments  on  men  and  matters. 
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VICTORIAN  MEMORIES 

by  Sir  John  Marriott 

THE  LETTERS  OF  QUEEN  VIC-  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  contents  of  the 


TORIA.  Third  Series.  Vol.  II 

{1891 — 1895).  Edited  by  G.  E. 

Buckle.  John  Murray,  25s. 

The  publication  of  this  great  work 
moves  towards  completion  with  com¬ 
mendable  celerity.  We  have  here  the 
penultimate  volume  of  the  final  series, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  next  and 
concluding  volume  is,  we  are  assured, 
well  advanced. 

The  last  volume  stopped  short  at 
a  very  awkwzird  point  (December, 
1890) — a  date  devoid  of  any  historical 
significance.  Consequently,  the  present 
instalment  opens  at  an  equally  mean¬ 
ingless  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
date  at  which  it  closes  is  intelligible 
and  important.  The  short-lived  Radical 
adnunistration,  headed  first  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  later  by  Lord  Rosebery, 
has  broken  up ;  the  staunch  alliance 
between  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Liberal  Unionists  has  at  last  ended  in 
something  indistinguishable  from  fusion. 
Lord  Salisbury  comes,  for  the  third 
time,  into  power,  with  Lord  Hartington 
(the  Duke  of  Devonshire)  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  his  principal  lieu¬ 
tenants,  though  the  leadership  of  the 
combined  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  confided  to  Mr.  Balfour. 
The  party  thus  installed  in  ofi&ce  was 
destined  to  exercise  power  for  a  full 
decade  ;  to  wage  war  in  South  Africa; 
and  by  a  combination  of  wise  legis¬ 
lature  and  strong  administration  to 
restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  Ireland. 
Only  atout  half  the  decade  had  passed 
when  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
closed. 


present  volume  are  somewhat  sketchy 
and  miscellaneous.  Apart  from  the 
revelation  of  the  Queen's  personal 
character  and  of  her  continuous  and 
anxious  concern  about  all  matters 
affecting  the  welfeire  of  her  people  and 
the  security  of  her  Empire,  there  is  no 
obvious  central  point  of  interest. 

Of  single  topics,  Ireland  is  far  and 
away  the  most  conspicuous.  The  split 
in  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party,  due  to 
the  domestic  irregularities  of  Mr.  Par¬ 
nell  ;  the  notable  Chief  Secretaryship 
of  Mr.  Balfour,  ended  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  in  1891,  and  Mr. 
Balfour’s  succession  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Commons ;  the  enactment  of  a 
Local  Government  Bill  by  the  Con¬ 
servatives  ;  the  introduction  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  his  second  Home  Rule 
Bill  in  1893  ;  its  passage  through  the 
House  of  Commons  and  rejection  by 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  accession  of  Lord 
Rosebery  to  the  Premiership — this 
supplies  the  main  thread  of  the  his¬ 
torical  narrative. 

But  the  main  purpose  of  this  great 
work  is  not  to  supply  a  narrative  of 
events,  but  to  delineate  a  personality, 
or  rather  to  allow  a  good  woman  and  a 
great  Queen  to  reveal  a  singularly 
interesting  character.  On  taking  up  the 
editorship  of  the  work,  Mr.  Buckle 
declared  his  intention  to  be  to  **  con¬ 
centrate  on  depicting  the  personality  ” 
of  the  Queen.  That  purpose  he  has 
fulfilled  with  a  discretion  and  skill 
which  deserve  all  the  praise  they  have 
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received.  By  1895,  when  this  volume 
ends,  the  Queen  was  in  the  58th  year  of 
her  reign  and  the  76th  of  her  age. 
Yet  there  are  no  signs  whatever  of  any 
remission  in  her  solicitous  devotion  to  the 
business  of  the  State,  of  any  weakening 
of  will  power,  any  failure  in  dis¬ 
crimination  of  character,  least  of  all 
any  diminution  of  S5mipathetic  in¬ 
terest  in  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  other 
people.  Both  of  sorrow  and  joy  the 
Queen  had,  in  these  years,  her  own 
share.  The  happy  engagement  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  to  Princess  May  of 
Teck,  so  quickly  and  tragically  followed 
by  his  death ;  the  illness  of  Prince 
George,  the  present  King ;  his  sub¬ 
sequent  marriage  to  the  present  Queen, 
and  the  birth  of  an  heir,  in  the  fourth 
generation,  to  the  Crown ;  the  marriage 
of  the  Cesarewitch  to  Princess  Alix  of 
Hesse,  a  favourite  grandchild  of  the 
Queen ;  the  death  of  Sir  Henry 
Ponsonby,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  been  her  trusted  Private 
Secretary,  and  of  trusty  Statesmen 
such  as  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith — all  these  events, 
and  the  Queen’s  feelings  in  regard  to 
them,  are  faithfully  recorded  in  these 
pages. 

On  the  working  of  that  mysterious 
machine — a  Constitutional  Monarchy 
— ^the  present  volume  throws  less  light 
than  some  of  its  predecessors.  But 
two  questions  emerge  of  considerable 
significance.  The  first  arose  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  appointment  of  a 
Prime  Minister  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
resignation.  The  choice  of  a  Prime 
Minister  undeniably  rests — of  coxirse 
within  very  narrow  limits — ^with  the 
Sovereign.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  Queen  was, 
or  was  not,  wise  in  preferring  Lord 
Rosebery  to  Sir  William  Harcomt 
(who  fuUy  expected  the  place)  and  to 
Lord  Spencer ;  but  that  the  Queen 
was  well  within  her  Constitutional 
rights  in  so  doing  is  indubitable. 


A  similar  choice  was  open  to  his  present 
Majesty  on  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  resigna¬ 
tion  in  1923,  when  Lord  Curzon’s 
disappointment  was  not  less  acute 
than  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  in  1894. 
How  different  was  the  subsequent 
behaviour  of  the  two  men  is  known  to 
all  ;  but  that  does  not  now  concern 
us. 

The  only  other  constitutional  point 
raised  in  the  course  of  this  narrative 
is  that  of  the  Sovereign's  right  to  insist 
on  a  dissolution. 

On  this  question,  Mr.  Buckle  prints 
an  exceedingly  interesting  memoran¬ 
dum  by  Lord  Salisbury,  submitted  to  the 
Queen,  not  directly,  but  through  Lord 
Rowton,  who  had  been  the  trusted 
Private  Secretary  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
The  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  dissolve 
Parliament  was  not,  of  course,  dis¬ 
puted  by  Lord  Salisbury.  As  to  the 
inexpediency  of  a  dissolution  in  1893, 
against  the  advice  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  day,  he  was  most  emphatic — ^but 
purely  on  the  ground  of  expediency. 
Technically,  indeed,  that  situation 
could  hardly  arise.  Were  the  Sovereign 
to  insist,  as  the  Queen  was  evidently 
inclined  to  do  in  1893,  or  the  present 
King  might  have  done  in  1911,  on  an 
appeal  to  the  Electorate,  the  Ministers 
opposed  to  the  dissolution  would,  of 
course,  resign,  and  their  places  would 
be  taken  by  other  Ministers  prepared 
to  advise  a  dissolution.  But  this  is  a 
technicality  ;  on  the  broad  issue.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  evidently  wise  in  depre¬ 
cating  a  Prerogative  dissolution  in 
the  circumstances  of  1893.  How  would 
he  have  viewed  the  matter,  I  wonder, 
in  1911  ?  In  both  cases  the  Electorate 
had  been  very  recently  consulted,  but 
in  both  the  verdict — in  England  at 
any  rate — was  by  no  means  free  from 
ambiguity.  In  both  cases,  however, 
a  dissolution  would  have  involved  risks 
to  the  dignity,  if  not  the  authority,  of 
the  Crown  which  no  responsible  states¬ 
man  would  lightly  counsel  should  be 
taken. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE 

by  C.  E.  M.  JoAD 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  OUTLOOK,  by 
Bertrand  Russell.  Allen  6*  Unwin, 
ys.  6d. 

TWO  THOUSAND  YEARS  OF 
SCIENCE,  by  R.  J.  Harvey-Gibson. 
Black.  I2S.  6d. 

THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION:  A 
RETROSPECT,  by  various  authors. 
Tke  British  Association.  3s.  6d. 
LONDON  AND  THE  ADVANCE¬ 
MENT  OF  SCIENCE,  by  various 
authors.  The  British  Association. 
3s.  (d. 

Bertrand  Russell's  new  book  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
deals  with  the  nature  of  scientific 
knowledge,  the  second  with  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  scientific  technique,  while 
the  third  describes  the  sort  of  society 
which  scientific  knowledge  and  scientific 
technique  may  be  expected  to  produce. 
The  book  is  invested  with  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  noble  gloom,  illuminated  by 
occasional  flashes  of  eloquence  and  wit. 
Lord  Russell’s  scepticism  with  regard 
to  the  conclusions  of  modern  science 
is  as  profound  as  his  pessimism  in 
regard  to  the  society  which  it  seems 
likely  to  create. 

For  “  conclusions  ”  I  should  perhaps 
have  written  speculations — they  are 
little  more — ^which,  upon  the  basis  of 
modem  physics  and  biology,  prominent 
scientists  have  recently  put  forward 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  universe.  Cosmic  speculation, 
said  F.  H.  Bradley,  “  is  the  finding  of 
bad  reasons  for  what  we  believe  upon 
instinct ;  but  to  find  these  reasons 
is  no  less  an  instinct."  To  the  workings 


of  this  instinct  most  of  the  fashionable 
scientific  religions  of  the  day  are,  in  Lord 
Russell's  view,  due.  He  subjects  to  a 
devastating  analysis  Indeterminism — 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  something 
analogous  to  free  will  at  the  heart  of 
matter,  which  is  thought  to  be  required 
by  the  implications  of  the  Quantum 
theory :  God  as  Mathematician,  deduced 
by  Sir  James  Jeans  from  the  fact 
that  the  world  is  orderly  and  obeys 
the  laws  of  mathematics ;  God  as 
Creator,  deduced  by  Professor  Edding¬ 
ton  from  the  fact  that  the  world 
becomes  increasingly  disorderly  (it  is, 
we  are  told,  running  down,  from  which 
it  is  inferred  that  it  must  once  have 
been  wound  up) ;  and  Evolutionary 
Theory,  which  regards  "  evolution  as 
from  first  to  last  a  revelation  and 
manifestation  of  that  which  I  speak 
of  as  Divine  Purpose  ”  (quoted  by 
Lord  Russell  from  Professor  Lloyd 
Morgan).  Lord  Russell's  criticism  of 
these  speculations  takes  the  form  of 
showing  that,  since  they  can  adduce 
no  evidence  whatever  in  their  support, 
they  may  be  dismissed  as  mere  ration¬ 
alisations  of  their  authors'  instinctive 
wishes. 

But  not  only  is  there  no  reason  to 
think  that  what  we  wish  to  think 
true  is  true,  but,  so  far  as  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  modern  scientists  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  no  reason  to  wish  that 
they  should  be  true.  A  Creator  of 
the  kind  they  envisage  is,  in  Lord 
Russell's  view,  in  the  highest  degree 
morally  repulsive,  the  only  reason 
why  we  can  suppose  Him  to  have 
created  a  world  such  as  the  one  we 
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know  being  a  sadistic  pleasure  in  con¬ 
templating  the  brutality  of  its  events 
and  the  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants. 

"  If  somebody  ”,  says  Lord  Russell, 

”  tried  to  sell  you  a  bottle  of  very 
nasty  wine,  you  would  not  like  it  any 
better  for  being  told  that  it  had  been 
made  in  a  laboratory  and  not  from 
the  juice  of  the  grape.  In  like  manner, 

I  see  no  comfort  to  be  derived  from 
the  suggestion  that  this  very  un¬ 
pleasing  imiverse  was  manufactured  of 
set  purpose 

In  opposition  to  the  views  which 
postulate  mind  and  purpose  at  the 
back  of  things.  Lord  Russell  proclaims 
himself  an  unrepentant  mechanist.  The 
progress  of  scientific  investigation,  he 
says,  ”  does  not  afford  any  evidence 
that  the  behaviour  of  living  matter  is 
governed  by  anything  other  than  laws 
of  physics  or  chemistry.”  As  to  the 
universe  as  a  whole,  it  is,  he  holds, 
very  much  as  it  seems — "  all  spots  and 
jumps,  without  unity,  without  con¬ 
tinuity,  without  coherence  or  order¬ 
liness,  or  any  of  the  other  qualities 
that  governesses  love.” 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is  an 
elaboration  of  the  theme  which  Lord 
Russell  first  announced  in  1924  in 
Icarus.  ”  Science  ”,  he  said  then, 
"  enables  the  holders  of  powers  to 
realise  their  purposes  more  fully  than 
they  could  otherwise  do.  If  their 
purposes  are  good,  this  is  a  gain ;  if 
they  are  evil,  it  is  a  loss.  In  the  present 
age,  it  seems  that  the  purposes  of 
the  holders  of  power  are  in  the  main 
evil.  .  .  .  Therefore,  at  present,  science 
does  harm  by  increasing  the  power  of 
rulers.” 

Lord  Russell  shows  how  the  technique 
of  science  when  applied  to  social  affairs 
makes  for  large-scale  organisation  and 
oligarchic  government.  He  defines  a 
society  as  scientific  "  in  proportion  as 
it  can  produce  intended  results  ”. 
Japan,  since  1867,  and  Soviet  Russia 
are  examples  of  the  scientific  societies 
of  the  future  in  embryo.  In  such 


societies  liberty  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense  must  go  by  the  board.  It  is 
clear,  for  example,  that  a  society  which 
permits  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
Press  is  thereby  precluded  from  various 
achievements  which  are  possible  to  a 
society  that  forbids  them.  Hitherto 
societies  as  such  have  only  had  a 
collective  purpose  in  war ;  hence 
suppression  has  been  a  war-time  pheno¬ 
menon.  But  a  scientific  society  would 
be  animated  by  a  purpose  in  peace, 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  community 
of  a  certain  sort,  and  the  permission 
to  criticise  the  dominant  group,  which 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  Press 
implies,  since  it  would  interfere  with 
the  achievement  of  this  purpose,  would 
be  suppressed  as  ruthlessly  as  in  war 
or  in  Russia. 

Breeding  would  be  directed  to  the 
production  of  two  classes  of  human 
beings,  the  governing  or  controlling 
class  and  the  workers.  The  former 
will  be  at  first  ascetic,  benevolently 
impersonal,  and  courageous.  Loyalty 
to  the  State  will  be  the  motif  of  their 
lives  ;  love  will  be  discouraged  ("  The 
tendency  of  the  scientific  manipulator 
is  to  regard  all  private  affection  as 
imfortunate  ”),  and  the  pleasures  of 
sexual  intercourse  will  be  divorced  from 
the  function  of  reproduction  by  the 
sterilisation  of  all  but  25  per  cent,  of 
women  and  5  per  cent,  of  men.  The 
workers  will  be  docile,  hard  working, 
and  reasonably  contented  with  the 
trivial  thrills  and  frivolous  amuse¬ 
ments  which  the  governors  will  provide. 
Ultimately  the  governing  class  will 
turn  sadist  and  begin  to  experiment 
upon  the  workers  professedly  in  the 
interests  of  science — ^in  fact,  to  gratify 
a  perverted  instinct  of  cruelty. 

And  then  Lord  Russell  turns  round 
and  blows  his  horrible  bubble  to  pieces. 
It  is,  he  points  out,  the  logical  result 
of  a  divorce  of  knowledge  from  love. 
But  the  divorce  is  not  necessitated. 
”  When  I  come  to  die  ”,  he  concludes, 
”  I  shall  not  feel  that  I  have  lived  in 
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rain.  1  have  seen  the  earth  turn  red 
at  evening,  the  dew  sparkling  in  the 
morning,  and  the  snow  shining  under 
a  frosty  sun.  I  have  smelt  rain  after 
drought,  and  have  heard  the  stormy 
Atlantic  break  upon  the  granite  shores 
of  Cornwall.” 

After  Lord  Russell’s  irony,  pessimism, 
and  occasionally  lovely  prose,  the  other 
books  listed  above  are  xmexciting 
enough.  Unexciting,  but  not,  there¬ 
fore,  other  than  admirable.  Professor 
Harvey-Gibson’s  Two  Thousand  Years 
of  Science  is  a  clear  and  authoritative 
account  of  the  progress  of  scientific 
discovery  and  invention.  It  was  re¬ 
ceived,  and  justly,  with  acclamation 
when  it  was  ^st  published  a  year  ago, 
and  the  appearance  so  soon  of  a  second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Dr. 
Titherley,  shows  that  it  has  fulfilled 
a  real  need. 

The  other  two  books  are,  as  their 
titles  show,  historical  retrospects,  the 
first  of  the  work  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  since  its  inception  a  century 
ago ;  the  second,  of  those  developments 
of  science  which  have  been  peculiarly 
associated  with  London  and  of  the 
part  which  London  as  a  city  has  played 
in  the  advancement  of  scientific  know¬ 
ledge.  Both  are  competently  done. 


ROBERT  WALPOLE  AND  HIS  AGE, 
by  G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor.  Jonathan 
Cafe.  15s. 

This  is  a  good  book,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  warn  the  reader  at  the  start 
that  it  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  book 
that  Mr.  Taylor  pretends  it  to  be. 
”  History  and  biography  have  too 
often  suffered  because  writers  have  been 
more  interested  in  their  own  inter¬ 
pretations  than  in  the  facts  ”,  Mr. 
Taylor  tells  us  in  his  note  on  the 
Soiurces  of  the  Evidence,  and  here, 
he  will  have  us  believe,  we  are  to  get 


”  the  facts,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
words  of  contemporary  witnesses." 
There  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  plenty 
of  quotations  from  contemporary  wit¬ 
nesses — but  then  there  are  contem¬ 
porary  witnesses  to  anything.  The 
whole  question  is  which  witnesses  you 
select  and  which  witnesses  you  reject. 
Thus,  when  we  read  in  the  Preface, 

”  It  has,  for  example,  been  the  habit 
of  the  earlier  historians  to  discuss  Bol- 
ingbroke  as  a  statesman.  It  is  suggested 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  warrant  this  conventional  courtesy  ”, 
our  suspicions  are  aroused.  And,  as 
we  progress,  we  come  across  a  large 
number  of  ”  facts  ”  which,  had  they 
occurred  in  the  work  of  another  his¬ 
torian,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  Mr. 
Taylor  might  have  ventured  to  call 
”  interpretations.”  "  The  real  point  ”, 
for  instance  (why  Swift  wrote  the 
Drapier  Letters)  was  that  he  “  had 
never  got  his  bishopric,”  Mr.  Taylor, 
too,  has  an  engagingly  amusing  dislike 
of  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  would 
be  hard  to  think  of  any  historical 
event  which  at  first  sight  seems  more 
remote  from  the  life  of  Walpole,  yet 
Mr.  Taylor  deftly  succeeds  in  telling 
us  two  or  three  times  of  its  iniquity. 
And  Pulteney  and  Carteret  and  the 
other  Whigs,  and  Bolingbroke  and 
Atterbury  and  the  Jacobites — all  have 
their  regulation  epithets  of  disappro¬ 
bation,  attached  to  them  every  time 
that  they  appear,  just  as  if  they  were 
bad  characters  in  the  Iliad. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Taylor  that  we  say  that  we  look  on 
him  not  as  cold  and  passionless  re¬ 
corder,  but  very  much  as  an  interpreta¬ 
tive  biographer.  If  he  has  lessons  to 
teach  they  are  lessons  that  very  badly 
need  teaching.  He  is  right  enough 
when  he  finds  much  more  worthy  of 
admiration  and  imitation  in  the  pacific 
policy  of  Walpole  than  in  the  imperial¬ 
istic  policy  of  Chatham,  and  very 
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few  people  will  quarrel  with  him  for 
his  contempt  of  the  other  politicians, 
whether  ^iTiig  or  Tory,  of  Walpole’s 
own  day.  Perhaps  he  is  just  a  little 
too  anxious  to  admire  Walpole  for  his 
readiness  to  take  the  world  as  he 
found  it,  for  his  freedom  from  cant — 
and  this  is  a  pity,  for,  eulogy  of  Walpole 
as  this  book  is,  in  that  respect  it  does 
not  quite  do  him  justice.  ^  deep  was 
Walpole’s  loathing  for  cant  and  rhetoric 
that  he  underrated  his  own  idealism 
as  much  as  other  men  are  apt  to  over¬ 
rate  it.  There  was  in  his  character  a 
strain  of  secret  altruism  which  was  its 
most  fascinating  trait,  and,  whea  no 
one  was  looking,  he  would  creep 
secretly  and  practise  virtue.  Hence  it 
came  that,  ashamed  of  it  as  perhaps 
he  was,  he  was  one  of  the  few  states¬ 
men  in  English  history  who  did  quite 
certainly  leave  the  world  better  than 
he  found  it. 

Christopher  Hollis. 


KING  CHARLES  THE  SECOND,  by 
Arthur  Bryant.  Longmans,  gs.  6d. 
KING,  QUEEN,  JACK,  by  Milton 
Waldman.  Longmans,  los.  6d. 

In  the  heyday  of  the  Victorian  age, 
Carlyle  sententiously  informed  our 
grandfathers  that  history  was  the 
biography  of  great  men.  In  our  own 
Edwardi^  youth,  our  professors  knew 
better  than  that.  We  learned  that 
great  men  were  the  fortuitous  product 
of  circumstances  which  they  did  not 
control ;  that  history  was  mainly  a 
matter  of  trade-routes  and  scientific 
discoveries ;  that  Augustus  was  to  be 
explained  in  terms  of  the  grain  trade, 
and  Henry  VIII  in  terms  of  flax  and 
wool.  Now,  as  we  look  at  the  rising 
Georgian  generation,  we  begin  once 
more  to  have  qualms.  Perhaps  there 
is  something  after  all  to  be  said  for 
Carlyle.  At  any  rate  the  fashionable 
school  of  history  is  nowadays  occupying 


itself  more  and  more  exclusively  with 
biography. 

Not  that  we  are  at  present  in  much 
danger  of  returning  to  Carlylean  hero- 
worship.  The  biography  of  which  our 
latest  history  is  made  is  the  biography, 
not  of  great  men,  but  of  little  men  who 
have  had  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 
We  like  the  irony  of  small  men  in  great 
positions.  Carlyle  selected  Oliver 
Cromwell  as  a  type  of  "  the  hero  as 
king  ”  ;  and  the  choice  is  significant  of 
the  epoch.  Modem  taste  runs  on 
different  lines  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  pleasant,  easy-going,  self- 
indulgent  Charles  II — ^the  king  who  was 
emphatically  not  a  hero,  but  a  man 
of  common  flesh  and  blood — should 
have  found  two  English  biographers 
during  the  past  few  months. 

Mr.  Bryant’s  King  Charles  the  Second, 
though  modern  in  its  insistence  of  the 
personal  rather  than  the  political 
aspects  of  its  theme,  cannot  be  charged 
with  the  slapdash  superficiality  of  some 
modem  biographies.  A  long  "appendix  of 
references  ”  testifies  to  the  thoroughness 
of  the  author’s  research  and  will  enable 
the  student  to  trace  and  verify  the 
authority  for  every  important  state¬ 
ment  made  in  the  text.  Mr.  Bryant 
has  steeped  himself  not  only  in  the 
more  famous  purveyors  of  gossip  of  the 
period,  such  as  Pepys  and  Evelyn,  but 
in  the  thousand  and  one  onlookers 
whose  contemporary  memoirs,  diaries 
and  private  letters,  in  print  and  in 
manuscript,  reveal  the  intimate  affairs 
of  the  merry  Restoration  court.  Mr. 
Bryant’s  knowledge  of  the  everyday 
life  of  his  principal  characters  is 
amazingly  detailed  and  precise.  He 
will  tell  you,  quoting  chapter  and  verse, 
what  the  King  did  when  the  Queen  was 
sick  in  bed  ;  what  the  Queen  said  when 
she  found  a  tell-tale  feminine  slipper  in 
the  royal  bedchamber ;  and  what  Nell 
Gwynn  shouted  back  at  the  mob  when 
they  mistook  her  for  the  King’s 
Catholic  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Ports¬ 
mouth. 
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The  political  history  of  the  reign  is 
not  neglected  by  Mr.  Bryant ;  but  here 
he  is  perhaps  less  happy.  In  private 
life  Charles  showed  hunself  a  dutiful 
son,  a  doting  brother  and  (save  for  the 
unconsidered  trifle  of  conjugal  fidelity) 
an  excellent  husband.  His  character  as 
king  and  statesman  is  more  difficult  to 
define.  His  instincts  were  humane 
and  amiable,  and  he  did  not  lack 
physical  courage ;  but,  unless  his 
pleasures  were  at  stake,  he  generally 
chose  the  line  of  least  resistance.  He 
was  always  in  desperate  need  of  money ; 
and  if  a  niggardly  Parliament  grudged 
it  him,  who  could  blame  him  for  closing 
with  the  generous  offw  of  the  French 
King  ?  Many  nice  points  of  casuistry 
might  be  raised  by  his  career.  When, 
yielding  to  popular  clamour,  he  signed 
the  death-warrants  of  men  whom  he 
knew  to  be  innocent  '*  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  ”,  we  may  well  be  in  two  minds 
whether  the  tears  are  a  mitigation,  or 
an  aggravation  of  the  act.  Every¬ 
body  interested  in  the  Restoration 
should  read  this  biography ;  and  th<^ 
prospective  reader  may  be  glad  to  noli 
that  this  solid  and  excellently  produced 
volume  sells  at  the  bargain  price  of 
nine-and-sixpence. 

Byway  of  contrast.  King,  Queen,  Jack, 
is  a  rather  nmve  example  of  modern 
historical  book-making  of  the  baser  sort. 
Mr.  Waldman  takes  a  famous  episode 
in  English  history — ^the  negotiations  of 
Philip  II  of  Spain  for  the  hand  of 
Elizabeth  ;  endows  his  actors  with  the 
stature  and  mentality  of  the  heroes  of  a 
newspaper  feuilleton ;  adds  a  catch¬ 
penny  title  ;  and  serves  up  the  whole 
piping  hot  in  the  best  journalese.  The 
result  is  not  unamusing.  But  if  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  been  no  more  than  a  petty, 
flirtatious  intriguer  and  Cecil  a  narrow¬ 
minded,  obstinate  dolt,  we  should 
probably  have  ceased  long  ago  to  bother 
our  heads  about  the  wonders  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.  Honestly,  this  sort  of 
thing  is  scarcely  worth  while. 

E.  H.  Carr. 


SMITH-DORRIEN,  by  Brigadier- 

General  C.  Ballard,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

Constable.  15s.  net. 

"  Fifty  years  ago  ”,  says  General 
Ballard,  ”  the  British  Army  was  stUl 
very  much  in  the  stage  of  scarlet  and 
pipeclay  ”,  and  about  that  time — 
January  4th,  1877,  to  be  exact — a  young 
Irish  subaltern,  Lieut.  Horace  Smith- 
Dorrien,  was  posted  to  the  95th  Foot, 
then  stationed  at  Cork.  He  lived  to 
command  the  Second  Division  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Great  War,  and  to 
put  into  practice  a  theory  of  trench 
warfare  which  he  had  outlined  when 
he  was  training  troops  at  Quetta  as 
long  ago  as  1904.  In  the  interval  the 
boy,  who  at  Harrow  and  Sandhurst 
had  shown  no  special  promise,  had 
developed  into  one  of  the  keenest 
soldiers  and  best  trainers  of  troops  of 
his  time,  and  by  his  own  resource 
and  energy  had  kept  himself  so  well 
to  the  front  that,  from  the  days  of 
the  Zulu  War  onwards,  there  were  few 
wars,  small  or  great,  in  which  the 
British  Army  was  engaged,  wherein 
Smith-Dorrien  had  not  played  an  active 
part. 

His  getting  out  to  South  Africa  in 
1879  was  typical  of  what  followed. 
When  General  Thesiger  had  asked  the 
War  Office  for  three  young  officers 
from  the  95th,  the  C.O.  merely  replied 
that  they  could  not  go.  But  young 
Smith-Dorrien,  wild  at  the  thought  of 
active  service,  had  the  cheek  to  wire 
on  his  own  accoimt  to  the  Military 
Secretary.  Orders  came  for  him  to 
join  the  troopship  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  his  colonel  had  to  let  him  go. 
*'  He  was  determined  ”,  says  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  ”  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  he 
always  succeeded  in  getting  there.” 

Once  arrived,  he  showed  himself 
full  of  resource,  whether  it  was 
superintending  ox-transport,  as  in  Zulu- 
land,  or  improvising  a  cavalry  detach¬ 
ment,  as  at  Alexandria,  when  in  an 
hotir  or  two  he  paraded  before  the 
astonished  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  fifteen 
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men  mounted  on  twelve  ponies,  two  ness.  Mons,  Le  Cateau,  the  Marne, 


mules  and  a  donkey.  To  receive  an 
order  was  to  carry  it  out,  and  somehow 
or  other  to  achieve  the  object  aimed 
at.  So  Egypt  and  the  Gordon  Relief 
Expedition  led  on  ten  years  up  to 
India  and  the  Tirah  campaign,  and  a 
timely  "  leave  ”  home  in  1896  enabled 
him  to  land  at  Suez  and  to  wire  an 
offer  of  his  services  to  Kitchener  “  in 
any  capacity  Though  not  accepted 
at  the  moment,  he  was  very  quickly 
sent  for  and  put  in  command  of  the 
Sudanese  troops  he  had  trained  ten 
years  earlier.  Omdurman  followed, 
then  Fashoda,  where  he  accompanied 
Kitchener  to  meet  and  foil  Major 
Marchand's  attempt  to  annex  the 
Sudan.  A  year  later  Smith-Dorrien  is 
again  in  South  Africa,  at  his  old  work 
of  training  troops.  He  was  only 
just  behind  French  at  the  Modder 
River,  was  with  Roberts  when  he 
entered  Pretoria,  and  continued  as 
one  of  Kitchener’s  principal  lieutenants 
in  the  long  and  harassing  operations 
of  clearing  up  the  veldt.  He  won  the 
good  will  of  all,  not  least  of  Sir  John 
French,  which  made  all  the  more 
painful  the  estrangement  of  later  years 
and  the  break  in  France.  The  im¬ 
mediate  reward  of  his  South  African 
success  was  the  Adjutant-General’s 
post  in  India,  which  led  first  to  the 
Simla  and  then  to  the  Quetta  and 
Aldershot  commands. 

But,  interesting  as  all  this  military 
history  is,  and  admirably  as  General 
Ballard  tells  it,  especially  the  Indian 
period,  where  he  throws  fresh  light 
on  the  Kitchener-Curzon  differences 
and  on  the  causes  of  Curzon’s  un¬ 
popularity  in  military  circles,  most 
readers  will  tmn  to  the  second  half 
of  the  book,  dealing  with  the  first 
year’s  campaigning  in  France  and 
General  French’s  relations  both  with 
the  French  Commanders  and  with  his 
own  subordinates.  There  General 
Ballard  writes  as  an  eye-witness  and 
one  who  can  display  scrupulous  fair- 


and  the  Aisne — ^in  all  these  operations 
Smith-Dorrien  was  intimately  con¬ 
cerned.  He  has  been  blamed,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  Sir  Henry  Wilson’s  diaries, 
for  taking  independent  action  at  Le 
Cateau ;  but  General  Ballard  proves 
that  an  important  message  from  him 
was  sent  to  French  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  agreed  to.  The  many  inaccura 
cies  concerning  this  and  other  actions 
contained  in  French’s  book,  "  1914”, 
suggest  to  General  Ballard  that  the 
text  can  scarcely  have  been  all  actually 
written  by  French  himself.  He  thinks 
that  French  must  have  entrusted  parts 
of  it  to  a  deputy,  not  personally  con¬ 
versant  either  with  the  actual  course 
of  the  fighting  or  with  the  correspon¬ 
dence  passing  through  the  office  of 
G.H.Q.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a 
relief  to  read  so  fair  and  balanced  an 
accoimt,  after  the  biassed  pages  of 
“  1914  ”  and  the  indiscretions  of 
Wilson’s  Diaries. 

Of  Smith-Dorrien  himself,  his  friend 
and  comrade  writes  :  He  was  "  a  com¬ 
mander  of  wide  experience  and  a 
broad  mind  ;  of  active  habits  and  im¬ 
mense  cap>abilities  for  work  ;  and,  by 
no  means  the  least  of  his  virtues, 
px>ssessed  of  the  confidence  of  all 
ranks.  It  is  really  difficult  to  think 
of  any  deficiency  in  his  equipment  for 
war.”  All  the  greater  pity  that  frayed 
nerves  and  irritability  in  high  places 
failed  to  make  full  use  in  France  of 
a  General  so  equipp)ed. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


EVERYMAN  REMEMBERS,  by 
Ernest  Rhys.  DerU.  12s.  td.  net. 
Amid  the  season’s  spate  of  fortuitous 
reminiscences,  here  is  one  book  which 
stands  like  stone,  and  will  stand  lor 
many  years  to  come.  It  is  more  of  a 
picture-gallery  than  a  personal  portrait ; 
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less  of  an  autobiography  than  a 
treasure-house  of  heaped-up  recollec¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  pictures  are  all  living 
likenesses,  touched  in  by  a  master- 
hand,  and  the  recollections  combine 
into  a  crowded  panorama  of  the 
literary  London  of  the  last  half- 
century,  richer  and  more  intimate  than 
any  that  comes  readily  to  mind. 
London,  indeed,  and  not  Mr.  Ernest 
Rhys,  is  the  hero  of  the  narrative,  the 
“  old  city  of  Chaucer  and  Dickens  ”, 
which  ”  never  forgets  its  humour.”  It 
is  a  wayward,  wistful  humour,  akin  to 
the  now-revealing,  now-concealing,  mist 
which  shrouds  its  historic  river,  with  a 
Puck-like  twinkle  in  the  eye,  as  who 
should  say  "  Lord  I  what  fools  these 
mortals  be  !  ”  only  to  melt  into  an 
indulgent  smUe — "  After  aU,  aren’t  we 
all — mortals,  and  fools  ?  ” 

"  Set  fools  unto  their  folly  1 
Our  folly  is  pure  wit. 

As  'twere  the  Muse  turned  jolly  ; 
For  poets’  melancholy — 

We  will  not  think  of  it.” 

It  is  the  poet's  temperament  which 
colours  all  Mr.  Rhys’s  memories ;  he 
sees  his  London  through  the  poet’s 
golden  glasses ;  and  behold,  "it  is 
Eldorado  plain.”  It  was  in  1885  that  he 
threw  prudence  and  his  engineering  job 
aside,  and  came  down  south  to  try  his 
luck  as  a  writer  in  the  Metropolis,  and 
no  man  knew  better  what  it  meant  to 
cultivate  high  thinking  on  plain  fare. 
By  way  of  the  hot,  stifling  underground 
railway,  he  takes  us  back  to  his  bare 
Chelsea  lodging,  with  its  naked  gas-jet 
and  empty  grate  ;  to  the  red-curtained 
bar  of  the  "  Magpie  and  Stiunp”,  and 
the  company  of  good-natured  demi-reps 
and  boozy  cabmen ;  to  the  warm, 
hospitable  fireside  of  Count  Stenbok, 
who  had  an  awkward  way  of  falling 
asleep  over  his  cigar ;  and  to  the 
ramshackle  hut  in  the  Hammersmith 
Garden,  where  William  Morris,  "  like 
some  valiant  sea-captain  on  the  deck 


of  his  ship  ,  stormed  politics  down  upon 
the  head  of  his  eager  hearers. 

The  panorama  glows  with  contrasts. 
Here  we  are  in  the  polite  and  polished 
company  of  Austin  Dobson,  as  he  talks 
of  Swift  and  Prior  in  the  Whitehall  of 
the  Board  of  Trade ;  aiid  here  again 
in  the  upper  room  of  the  Cheshire 
Cheese,  where  the  Rhymers’  Club 
has  met  to  hear  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  intone 
"  The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree  ”  in  that 
rich  melodious  voice,  which  he  claims 
to  have  been  the  inheritance  of  all 
vocal  bards  since  the  days  of  Homer; 
or  to  watch  the  nervous,  twitching 
fingers  of  Ernest  Dowson  breaking 
three  long  clay  pipes  in  succession, 
before  he  can  get  his  tobacco  to  draw. 
Another  turn  of  the  fancy,  and  we  are 
visiting  Walt  Whitman,  whom  we  find 
at  his  evening  meal  under  a  flaring  oil- 
lamp,  drinking  bumpers  of  hot  coffee 
and  exhibiting  a  strange  curiosity  about 
the  staff  of  the  London  Times,  whose 
obituaries  he  is  praising  to  the  rafters 
for  "  thek  sturdy  British  critical  good 
sense.” 

Nor  are  more  intimate  glimpses 
denied  us  into  a  home-life  that  has 
been  perennially  happy,  though  not 
unvexed  by  material  anxieties.  The 
chivalrous  adventure  of  his  marriage  led 
Mr.  Rhys  to  ways  of  genial  hospitality 
in  his  Hampstead  homes  in  the  Vale 
of  Health,  Hermitage  Lane,  and  West 
Heath  Drive ;  and  through  his  open 
window  we  catch  glimpses  of  Mr.  Ezra 
Pound  devouring  tulips  from  the  table 
decoration,  D.  H.  Lawrence  starting  to 
read  his  own  verse  and  never  stopping, 
and  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Ford  breaking  up 
the  symposium  by  conducting  Lawrence 
to  his  hat  and  coat  in  the  hall.  So 
passes  one  clear  and  joyous  company  in 
that  eternal  pageant  of  London  life ; 
"  the  city,  and  the  river,  and  the 
people  ”,  all  moving  seaward  under  the 
westering  sun,  and  all  in  their  way 
making  history,  and  handing  on  the 
torch  of  aspiration  and  of  hope. 

Arthur  Waugh. 
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NEIF  POETRY 

by  Richard  Church 


SISSINGHURST.  by  V.  SackviUe- 
West,  Hogarth  Press.  5s. 
JEZEBEL  MORT,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS,  by  Arthur  Symons.  Hdne- 
mann.  6s. 

THE  WAITING  ROOM,  by  Irene 
Fetch.  Basil  Blackwell.  3s.  6d. 
LOVE’S  UNIVERSE,  AND  THE 
CALENDAR,  by  George  Cockerill. 
Dent.  55. 

The  poet  V.  Sackville-West  has  a 
strange  music  for  me.  Her  work  haunts 
my  blood  as  though  it  has  some  terrify¬ 
ing  familianty  of  tone ;  music  of  my 
own  birth  and  childhood.  What  is  it ; 
what  is  this  beauty  ?  I  cannot  find 
out ;  and  at  every  encounter  with 
her  genius  I  surrender  myself  to  the 
agonising  joy,  my  critical  self  almost 
lulled  asleep,  unable  to  carp  even  at 
her  wilful  tricks  of  technique — such 
things  as  unnecessary  inversions,  and 
a  not  always  happy  use  of  a  heavy 
Latinisation,  which  I  take  to  be  a 
touch  of  caressive  sensuality  in  her. 
But  what  a  velvet  touch  it  is,  soft  and 
subtle,  as  in  this  line, 

"  Commensurate  with  a  frustrated 
dream.” 

That  first  contralto  word,  how  it 
lingers  on  one's  skin  I  Behind  this 
physical  appeal,  however,  lurks  the 
real  poet.  And  what  sweetness  and 
gravity,  what  simple  humility  the 
character  has ;  a  being  whose  per¬ 
sonality  as  an  artist  one  can  seek 
and  love  through  life.  This  is  a  different 
and  more  primitive  being  than  the 
self  who  writes  the  cat-cruel  novels 
such  as  the  Edwardians.  This  is 


almost  a  gipsy-rustic,  ”  by  birthright 
far  from  present  fashion  ”  as  she  says 
of  herself.  Far  indeed ;  old-fashioned 
and  fashionless,  glowing  with  loveliness 
and  generosity,  a  spirit  who 

Moving  within  the  deeps 
Shall  be  content  within  our  timeless 
spell. 

Assembled  fragments  of  an  age  gone 
by.” 

But  this  poet  is  more  than  that  for  me. 
Arthur  Symons  as  a  critic  meant 
much  to  young  enthusiasts  before  the 
War.  Early  loyalties  stick,  and  we 
do  not  care,  later  in  life,  to  face  the 
truth  about  the  mentors  of  our  youth. 
I  like  to  think,  therefore,  of  the  Arthur 
Symons  whose  essays  and  verses  I 
read  twenty  years  ago,  charming  things 
of  silver-grey,  introducing  me  to  the 
Seven  Arts,  to  difficult  French  poets 
leading  pet  lobsters  on  blue  ribbands 
through  the  streets  of  Montmartre ; 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  Celtic  Movement; 
and  to  Ernest  Dowson  worshipping 
Venus  in  a  coffee-shop.  And  in  those 
days  of  literature  in  a  garret,  when 
the  fervour  for  fine  phrases  was  fed 
on  bloaters,  boiled  rice,  and  other  such 
cheap  nourishment,  certain  lyrics  by 
Arthur  S5mions  would  serve  as  the 
liqueur  to  those  solitary  repasts.  Here 
is  one  of  them,  sampled  from  a  few 
such  in  this  bulky  volume,  a  little 
ghost  from  the  past. 

”  She  smiles  to  us  both  from  the  stage. 
Happy  to  know  she  has  got 
The  hearts  of  both  in  her  cage. 
Whether  we  will  or  not. 
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He  smiles  to  her  openly,  and 

I  smile  to  myself  apart ; 

He  knowing  he  holds  her  hand. 

I  thinking  I  hold  her  heart." 

The  rest  of  the  book  consists  of 
recent  writings,  and  these  are  of  a  kind 
which  awaken  interests  quite  outside 
the  world  of  normal  life  and  literature. 

The  Waiting  Room  is  a  first  book 
by  a  writer  of  such  extreme  sensibility 
that  it  merits  serious  study.  Having 
read  the  book  twice,  I  am  still  not 
sure  whether  the  author  has  yet  found 
her  right  medium.  Her  sense  of 
suffering  ;  her  awareness  of  the  drama 
of  human  conflicts ;  her  joy  in  situa¬ 
tions — all  these  are  marks  of  the 
born  novelist.  That  other  remote  and 
mad  quality,  the  mania  for  word-music 
and  the  ^t  for  putting  one’s  ex¬ 
perience  alive  into  word-shapes,  does 
not  so  markedly  appear  in  Miss  Fetch's 
work.  She  has  form  and  a  good 
metrical  sense ;  but  her  words  and 
phrases  are  not  white  hot,  and  therefore 
not  capable  of  being  cast  into  the 
original  shapes  that  alone  could  express 
so  urgent  and  impassioned  a  mind 
as  this  woman  possesses.  She  uses 
the  word  "  like  "  too  much ;  she  b 
too  often  satisfied  with  stereotyped 
conjunctions  of  noun  and  epithet : 

wild  ecstasy  ”,  "  topmost  bough  ”, 
”  passionate  desire  ” — such  phrases  sug¬ 
gest  a  lack  of  vitality,  as  though  the 
body  of  the  writer  is  lagging  behind 
the  will  and  the  vision.  Well  it  might, 
however,  for  here  is  such  an  outcry 
from  the  inner  prison  that  one  stops, 
hand  on  heart,  almost  calling  aloud 
as  one  reads,  shouting  words  of  rescue. 
If  this  writer  can  smrvive  her  own 
torment,  and  if  she  can  find  a  technique 
more  inunediately  expressive  of  her 
personality,  she  will  make  many  genera¬ 
tions  stop  to  listen.  Here  is  an  example 
of  her  intensity : 


‘  Oh,  I  have  felt  the  burning,  wild  desire 

For  something  strange  and  flawless, 
something  higher 

Than  dreams  can  touch,  imagination 
paint. 

How  shall  I  capture  it  ? — ^The  vision 
faint 

Is  shadowed  in  a  blue  September  day 

With  its  vast  mystery  and  lissom  play 

Of  blue  and  purple  lights  upon  the 
hills. 

When  the  gold  glory  of  the  autunm 
fills 

The  soul  with  rapture  ;  yet,  a  sudden 
fear 

Prefigures  the  departure  of  the  year. 

When  noon’s  strange  hush,  and 
sombre  windless  breath, 

Bespeak  the  awful  majesty  of  death.” 

Sir  George  Cockerill,  a  soldier  and  a 
politician,  presents  himself  also  as  a 
poet.  It  is  an  Elizabethan  combination 
of  activities  occurring  not  altc^ether 
by  chance,  for  on  examining  Sir 
Gorge’s  two  sonnet  sequences,  we  find 
him  to  be  thoroughly  dyed  in  the 
nobility  and  also  the  technique  of  that 
Golden  Age.  Spenser  and  Shakespeare 
are  the  models  on  which  he  builds 
his  numbers ;  and  builds  so  devoutly 
that  one  doubts  if  he  has  any  interest 
in  later  experiments.  His  sonnets  are 
well  made,  and  they  express  an  unper¬ 
plexed  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  love 
over  life  and  death.  They  do  not 
concern  themselves  too  sensitively  with 
the  pain  and  despair  through  which 
even  such  an  optimist  as  Sir  George 
must  from  time  to  time  have  been 
forced  to  struggle  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  triumphant  march  of  his 
b^efs.  What  he  says  of  himself  is 
true, 

“  Peace  fills  my  soul,  locking  the  door 
<m  strife.” 
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SKELTON,  Edited  by  Philip  Hen¬ 
derson,  Dent.  los.  td. 

Although  interest  in  Skelton’s  poetry 
has  of  late  years  enjoyed  a  considerable 
revival,  the  last  complete  edition  of  his 
work  was  published  as  far  back  as  1843. 
The  omission  has  now  been  handsomely 
rectified  by  Mr.  Philip  Henderson.  It 
was  good  that  the  task  of  compiling  a 
new  edition  should  have  been  entrusted 
to  a  poet :  Mr.  Henderson's  sensitive 
enthusiasm — nicely  stopping  short  this 
side  of  idolatry — enables  him  to  bring 
Skelton  into  line  with  an  age  which, 
remarkably  akin  to  him  in  many  ways, 
is  necessarily  largely  imsympathetic  to 
his  vocabulary.  The  scholar  may  with 
reason  object  to  the  modernwation  of 
the  present  edition,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  "  beastly 
Skelton  ” — ^as  Pope  called  him — is  to 
us  of  far  more  than  merely  pedantic 
interest.  He  possesses  in  a  quite  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  just  those  poetic  quali¬ 
ties  which  are  bound  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  readers  of  to-day.  Unlike  his 
contemporaries  (and  oiu:  own  immediate 
predecessors),  he  is  rarely  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  moralising  ;  he  knows  the  value 
of  a  squeeze  of  the  lemon-juice  of 
irony  ;  he  has  a  quick,  individual  and 
objective  eye ;  and,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  our 
language  was  still  in  the  melting-pot — 

“  I  wot  not  where  to  find 
Terms  to  serve  my  mind.” 

he  was  a  most  nimble  craftsman.  He 
did  not  go  far  wrong  when  he  asked  his 
readers  to  regard  him  as  the  ”  British 
Catullus  ”,  and  he  was  rightly  fond  of 
comparing  himself  to  Juvenal  and 
Martial ;  but  to  their  fierce  satire  he 
can  add  a  tenderness  and  grace  that  is 
reminiscent  of  the  later  Marvell  or  even, 
in  painting,  ol  the  contemporary  Botti¬ 
celli.  When,  in  1934,  Ridiard  Hughes 
made  a  bandy  selection  of  Skelton’s 
poems,  he  suggested  that  ”  Philip 
Sparrow  ”  was  like  a  cubist  painting. 


with  our  own  day ;  but  Mr.  Henderson 
hints  at  another  likeness  which  is 
even  more  apt.  He  refers  to  Skelton 
"  jigging  to  this  syncopated  jazz-time.” 
The  opening  of  Skelton’s  most  famous 
satire,  ”  Why  Come  Ye  Not  to  Court  ?  ” 
has  in  it  all  the  jerky  insistent  beat  of 
jazz  :  it  might  have  been  composed  by 
an  earlier  incarnation  of  Mr.  Vachel 
Lindsay.  This,  it  is  true,  is  no  more 
than  a  superficial  reason  for  his  kin¬ 
ship  with  to-day :  a  much  deeper  reason 
is  his  quick  eye  and  objective  pen.  The 
catalogue  of  birds  that  are  to  attend 
poor  Philip  Sparrow’s  mourning — 

"  The  bittern  with  his  bumpd. 
The  crane  with  his  tnmip4  ” — 

is  a  rare  mixture  of  virtuosity  and 
observation,  whilst  the  lively  tale  of  the 
”  Tunning  of  Elinor  Rumming  ”  is  only 
matched  by  Chaucer  in  its  vivid 
description  of  the  rude  rustics  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  When  all  his  contem¬ 
poraries  were  wasting  their  genius  in 
the  enervating  atmosphere  of  the 
Court,  Skelton  was  living  in  retirement 
at  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  was 
surely  one  of  the  oddest  clerics  that  ever 
walked  our  country  lanes.  To  a  native 
sympathy  with  rural  manners  he 
strangely  added  a  sophistication  won 
diuring  his  ezirlier  life  at  Court ;  and  it 
is  just  this  queer  mixture  in  him  that 
gives  to  his  verse  its  enduring  liveliness. 
"  It  is  ”,  says  Mr.  Henderson,  "  largely 
Skelton’s  bad  taste  which  has  kept  his 
name  alive  where  others  have  been 
forgotten  ”  :  rather  it  might  be  said 
that,  avoiding  the  artificial  refinement 
which  was  the  death  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries — and,  indeed,  the  death  of  all 
professional  poets— Skelton  relied  rather 
upon  the  inherent  criterion  of  a 
strangely  individual,  native  taste.  He 
may  have  lacked  something  of  the 
scholarship  which  was  the  criterion  of 
his  day ;  but,  what  »  more  important, 
he  ladced  also  the  scholar’s  absence  of 
a  pure,  sensuous  appreciation  of  life. 

C.  Henry  Warren. 
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MORE  ESSAYS  OF  LOVE  AND 
VIRTUE,  by  Havelock  Ellis.  Con¬ 
stable.  ys.  6d. 

The  customs  of  the  young  generation 
are  the  blasphemies  of  the  old,  and  the 
law  is  always  in  the  hands  of  the  old. 
This  is,  perhaps,  as  it  should  be.  But 
to-day  there  is  more  than  the  common 
divergence  of  ideas  and  practice  be¬ 
tween  the  young  and  the  old ;  the 
latter  thinking  and  acting  as  if  the 
Great  War  and  the  Rusisian  revolution, 
not  to  mention  scientific  discovery,  had 
never  taken  place.  It  is  not  enough  to 
exclaim,  “  Plus  5a  change  plus  c’est  la 
m^me  chose,”  and  that  in  a  few  years 
the  young  will  find  an  even  younger 
generation  barking,  shrilly  and  mono¬ 
tonously,  at  their  heels.  Nor  is  it  useful 
to  make  the  specious  accusation  that 
the  young  are  living  on  their  fathers’ 
moral  capital.  The  contrary  is  the 
case  :  the  young  are  struggling  to  put 
new  life  into  an  order  deadened  by 
"  moral  ”  over-capitalisation.  What 
are  they  to  do  ?  Is  it  to  be  the  old 
process  of  waiting  for  the  old  to  die  ? 

There  is  a  course  that  will  ease  the 
unusual  strain  between  us  and  our 
children’s  grandparents — that  is,  the 
education  of  the  old.  Such  an  educa¬ 
tion  is  intended  in  Dr.  Havelock 
Ellis’s  latest  book  of  essays.  The 
pioneer,  in  what  is  freezingly  called 
Social  Hygiene,  he  has  suffered  the 
customary  baptism  of  ridicule  and 
hatred,  and  now,  made  perfect  in 
cunning  by  long  experience,  comes  for¬ 
ward  as  the  mediator.  Cursed  with 
their  own  solemnity,  the  young  cannot 
have  things  all  their  own  way.  It  is 
possible.  Dr.  Ellis  thinks,  ”  that  there 
may  be  limits  to  the  consciousness  it  is 
desirable  for  us  to  possess  in  youth 
of  the  processes  going  on  with  us  and  of 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  moving.” 
Nothing  is 'certainly  more  stultifying 
to  the  young  (nor  more  comical  in  them 
too)  than  a  knowledge  of  the  end,  than 
learning  how  to  die  when  they  have  only 
just  begun  living.  It  is  possible  to 


be  young  and  old  many  times  in  a 
lifetime. 

Though  in  this  book  he  is  treating  of 
extremely  controversial  subjects — sub¬ 
jects,  that  is  to  say,  on  which  the  yoimg 
and  old  minds  differ  most — ^Dr.  Ellis 
lifts  them  on  to  a  plane  of  unruffled 
examination  and  reflection.  He  can  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  dispute  in  matters 
relating  to  the  new  mother,  engenics, 
the  renovation  of  the  family,  obscurity 
and  sex,  and  can  skilfully  disarm  the 
opponents.  On  the  function  of  taboos, 
he  writes,  ”  The  disappearance  of  the 
discipline  of  the  old  external  taboos 
thus  imposes  upon  us,  inescapably,  the 
creation  of  a  new  self-discipline  of 
internal  and  personal  taboos.”  There 
is  the  inner  tribunal  of  the  self.  And 
between  this  and  "  the  new  conformity 
which  a  new  social  solidarity  is  making” 
there  springs  up,  in  a  new  disguise,  the 
old  conflict  between  the  individual  and 
society,  the  old  search  for  a  balance. 
But  the  old  licence  is  out-dated  with  the 
old  taboos. 

Institutions  which  cannot  change 
die,  and  the  changes  we  see  now  in 
marriage  custom  and  the  family  are 
the  signs  of  their  life.  The  family  is  a 
permanent  necessity.  Before  the  old- 
minded  cry  out,  however,  at  the  in¬ 
evitable  changes  in  convention,  they 
might  consider  this  essay  on  the 
Renovation  of  the  Family.  A  Russian 
critic  who  divided  women  into  two 
main  groups,  the  monandric  and  poly- 
andric,  foimd  that  in  the  Soviet  the 
monandric,  one-man  women  who  bring 
up  their  families,  are  much  more 
numerous  and  more  gifted  for  public 
life  \mder  modem  conditions  than 
the  polyandric  type  which  G)mmiinist 
life  has  been  supposed  to  favour. 
The  fact  is  no  less  illuminating  for  Dr. 
Ellis’s  shrewd  amusement  with  the  fact 
that  the  critic’s  investigators  were  all 
women,  who  notoriously  are  hard  on 
their  polyandric  fellows. 

{Continued  on  page  673) 
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ONE  MAN’S  ROAD,  by  Arthur  Waugh. 

Chapman  &  Hall.  i8s. 

Those  who  admire  temperate  and 
urbane  criticism  of  life  and  letters 
heard  with  considerable  and  entirely 
selfish  pleasure  that  Mr.  Waugh  had 
given  up  the  publishing  activities 
which  had  occupied  him  for  almost 
thirty  years.  They  felt  that  increased 
leisure  would  afford  him  far  greater 
opportunity  for  writing,  and  these  hopes 
have  been  completely  realised  by  the 
publication  of  One  Man’s  Road,  an 
ideal  example  of  restrained  auto¬ 
biography,  a  lesson  in  deportment  that 
was  badly  needed  by  the  writers  who 
seem  to  think  that  every  little  lapse 
from  virtue,  every  ill-advised  imperti¬ 
nence,  constitutes  a  passport  to  public 
favour  and  applause.  Mr.  Waugh’s 
reminiscences  are  innocent  of  sensation, 
but  they  radiate  interest,  charm  and 
soimd  judgment  coupled  with  a  regard 
for  good  writing  that  will  cause  them 
to  be  read  in  the  future  with  equal 
interest  by  historians  of  English  rural 
conditions  and  by  those  who  appreciate 
a  delightful  literary  style.  "  Here, 
then,  for  what  it  is  worth,”  writes  the 
author,  ”  is  the  changing  panorama 
of  one  man’s  pilgrimage — emotion  re¬ 
membered  in  tranquillity,  and,  so  far 
as  human  nature  will  permit,  recorded 
without  prejudice  or  passion,  before  all 
such  memories  are  absorbed  into  the 
dark,  like  the  world  they  picture  and 
the  manners  they  reflect.”  Mr.  Waugh 
has  indeed  achieved  remarkable  detach¬ 
ment  in  this  book,  and  the  reader’s 
predominant  impression  when  he  has 
finished  it  is  that  the  gods  have  granted 
the  author  a  permanently  rose-coloured 
vision,  and  that  a  complete  respite  from 
cocktails  and  complexes  is  a  very  happy 
event. 

Mr.  Waugh  was  fortunate  in  the 
surroundings  of  his  childhood.  Somerset 
in  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  was  for 
him  somewhere  between  Arcadia  and 
Illyria,  and,  so  that  the  sweetness 
^ould  not  cloy,  winters  of  Dickensian 


thoroughness,  geniality  and  terror  came 
as  a  yearly  reminder  of  the  sterner  side 
of  life.  For  over  sixty  years  Mr. 
Waugh  has  had  the  knack  of  getting 
the  best  out  of  life.  Sherborne,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  vigorous  reign  of 
Dr.  Harper,  was  not  lacking  in  literary 
interests,  and  Oxford,  where  Waugh 
was  a  pupil  of  W.  L.  Courtney,  proved 
more  congenial  still.  There  is  a  fund 
of  stories  of  both  places,  and  they  were 
well  worth  recording.  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  Sir  Charles  Oman  ”  in  comic 
distress  ”  because  the  author  read  to 
him  an  essay  beginning  with  the  stark 
fact  that  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was 
bom  at  Arpinum  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
106  B.c.  ”  The  whole  of  Oxford  was  in 
that  condemnation.  Ideas,  not  facts ; 
judgment,  not  an  index ;  life,  not 
death.  ...  To  get  an  idea  into  an 
article  at  the  start,  and  to  work  it  out 
by  illustration  to  the  end.”  It  is  the 
sense  of  form  which  Mr.  Waugh  pos¬ 
sesses  so  strongly  that  makes  One  Man’s 
Road  a  pleasure  to  read,  although  the 
accoimt  of  his  struggles  in  his  early 
literary  enterprises,  with  Balestier  and 
others,  would  have  been  interesting  if 
it  had  been  done  by  a  much  less 
accomplished  writer.  Gosse,  Robertson 
Nicoll,  Kipling,  Austin  Dobson,  Heine- 
mann,  and  innumerable  others,  come  to 
life  in  these  pages,  and  F.  T.  Palgrave  is 
revealed  as  the  kindliest  and  shrewdest 
critic  that  a  modest  winner  of  the 
Newdigate  Prize  ever  had.  A  later 
chapter  describes  the  strange  doings  at 
Sherborne  when  the  writer’s  eldest  son 
published  The  Loom  of  Youth. 

One  Man’s  Road  is  not  a  book  to 
criticize,  but  a  book  to  enjoy  quietly 
and  whole-heartedly.  The  lover  of 
sensation  will  be  sadly  disappointed  if 
he  chances  upon  it,  but  those  whose 
literary  palates  are  trained  to  dis¬ 
criminate  and  appreciate  a  ripe  and 
mellow  vintage  will  gladly  admit  their 
lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Waugh. 

Eric  Gillett. 
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It  is  in  the  revaluation  of  obscenity 
that  the  disagreement  between  young 
and  old  is  chiefly  remarkable.  To 
the  yoimg,  who  know  that  the  vicious 
thrive  on  secrecy  and  suppression, 
the  recent  activities  of  the  Censor 
seem  mischievous  and  immoral. 
They  think  even  more  radically  than 
that.  Dr.  Ellis  compares  the  obscenity- 
hunters  of  this  century  with  the  witch- 
finders  of  the  seventeenth.  The  witch- 
Ulusion  disappeared  when  people  ceased 
to  be  afraid  of  it ;  and  we  know  now 
that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
morbid,  terrified  illusion  in  the  belief 
that  the  body  and  its  functions  are 
things  of  shame.  But  Dr.  Ellis  must 
be  read  for  his  careful  examination 
of  these  matters  for  he  has  the  true 
Socratic  dignity  and  shrewdness. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


AMERICA  THE  MENACE,  by  Georges 
Duhamel.  Translated  by  Charles 
Miner  Thompson.  Allen  and  Unwin, 
ys.  6d. 

The  spectacle  of  nations  or  of  men 
rushing,  though  with  the  best  of  inten¬ 
tions,  like  Gadarene  swine  into  what¬ 
ever  sea,  must  always  be  among  the 
most  distressing  to  those  who  have  the 
cause  of  civilisation  truly  at  heart. 
That  spectacle,  or  rather  his  assurance 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  catastrophe, 
has  impelled  M.  Duhamel  to  write  a 
book  with  the  sub-title  "  Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  the  Futme  ” — ^a  book  at 
once  stimulating,  brilliant  and  pro- 
foimd.  Whether  it  is  convincing  is 
another  matter.  Another  Frenchman, 
M.  Andr^  Maurois,  has  pointed  out  that 
we  in  Europe  were  the  originators  of 
many  features  in  that  industrial  civilisa¬ 
tion,  on  which  the  United  States  has 
so  enlarged  as  to  have  left  Europe  far 
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behind  in  achievement.  Nor  is  it  easy, 
as  we  look  about  us,  to  lay  our  finger 
on  this  symptom  or  on  that  in  our  in¬ 
fected  system  and  proclaim  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  that  it  is  of  American 
origin.  We  may  not  be  proceeding 
as  fast  as  America  in  the  direction 
of  the  wholesale  horribleness  which 
M.  Duhamel  describes  for  us,  and  if  we 
are  not  we  can  only  thank  God  for  the 
restraining  influence  of  a  traditional 
culture. 

But  though  we  may  disagree  with  his 
contention,  few,  I  think,  will  fail  to 
appreciate  M.  Duhamel’s  presentation, 
brief  and  impressionistic  as  it  is,  or 
Mr.  Thompson's  admirable  translation. 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  be  impressed, 
delighted  here  and  there,  by  the 
author’s  commentary  and  acute  criti¬ 
cism  of  American  civilisation  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  profound 
culture  and  intellect.  That  much  of 
his  criticism  is  just  and  that  many 
of  his  fears  and  antipathies  are  well 
fovmded,  no  one  who  has  visited  the 
American  continent  can  deny.  We 
have  there  before  us,  admittedly,  a 
civilisation  approximating  of  its  own 
intent  more  and  more  to  the  mechan¬ 
istic,  and  increasingly  dependent  on 
machines ;  a  civilisation  blatant, 
raucous,  brutal,  incontinent,  in  every 
way  extravagant,  whose  whole  philo¬ 
sophy  leads,  as  M.  Duhamel  puts  it, 
“  to  this  unrighteous  scheme :  to 
impose  appetites  and  needs  on  man  ”. 

One  may  not,  I  have  said,  agree  with 
M.  Duhamel  in  his  anxiety  for  our  own 
civilisation.  But  to  the  weaker 
brethren  amongst  us,  awed  almost 
into  acquiescence  by  the  magnitude 
and  superficial  brilliance  of  American 
civilisation,  his  book  will  come  as  a 
timely  warning,  showing  us,  perhaps, 
how  dangerously  we  have  drifted,  and 
inspiring  in  us  a  revaluation  of  the  less 
showy  but  more  enduring  standards 
that  are  at  the  very  roots  of  true 
eolturs. 

John  Linnell. 


DOSTOEVSKY,  by  Edward  Hallett 

Carr.  AUen  &  Unwin,  12s.  6i. 
There  are  a  dozen  Dostoevskys,  among 
whom  many  men  have  chosen  at  will. 
To  take  but  a  few  of  them,  there  is  the 
Dostoevsky  who,  in  youth,  barely 
escaped  execution  for  his  liberal  sym¬ 
pathies  and  in  old  age  tmned  to  a 
pietistic  nationalism.  There  is  the 
man  who,  after  squandering  himself, 
mentally,  financially  and  physically,  in 
gambling  and  amorous  misadventure, 
settled  down  to  a  comfortable  marriage 
as  methodical  and  commonplace  as  in 
his  case  it  could  ever  have  hoped  to  be. 
There  is  the  light-hearted  author  of 
The  Eternal  Husband,  writing  what 
might  serve  as  a  parody  of  some  of  his 
own  work,  and  the  heavy  prophet  of 
The  Journal  of  an  Author,  emotional, 
unreasonable,  nationally-conceited,  like 
all  the  Slavophils.  Then  there  is  the 
Dostoevsky  who  was  jealous  of  mistress, 
wife  and  fellow-authors,  living  along¬ 
side  the  Dostoevsky  who  gave  freely 
and  all  too  willingly,  whether  of  money 
or  of  soul.  Through  them  all  can  be 
seen  the  Dostoevsky  within,  a  Christian 
straying  often  from  Christian  practice, 
but  always  near  Christ  in  thought  and 
feeling.  And,  to  crown  them  all,  there 
is  the  Dostoevsky  best  known  in 
England,  the  creator  of  Raskolnikoff, 
of  the  Brothers  Karamazoff,  and  of 
Prince  Myshkin. 

To  an  understanding  of  this  last  some 
knowledge  of  all  the  others  is  essential, 
and  the  tale  of  them  all  Mr.  Carr  has 
told  well.  Of  objective  biographies  of  , 
Dostoevsky  in  English,  his  is,  indeed, 
the  first  likely  to  survive  its  day. 
Drawing  on  all  the  evidence— which 
has  become  increasingly  abundant 
during  the  last  few  years — it  collects 
together  much  information  which  other¬ 
wise  must  be  sought  in  scattered  books 
and  periodicals,  and  presents  it  in  most 
readable  form.  Of  Dostoevsky  the 
man  it  gives*  an  excellent  account ;  ef 
Dostoevsky’s  work  an  account  eom- 
prrfiensive  and  sane. 
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Only  one  thing,  perhaps,  is  lacking, 
and  that  is  an  interpretation  which 
should  make  clearer  to  us  than  does  a 
recital  of  his  acts  and  words  the  nature 
of  the  Dostoevsky  we  all  suspect  to  be 
hidden  somewhere  behind  the  known 
man.  But  that  would  be  a  work 
entirely  subjective.  Mr.  Carr  has  con¬ 
cerned  himself  only  with  the  measmable 
and  objectively  known.  We  may  well 
leave  the  subjective  to  such  men  as,  for 
example.  Professor  Lavrin,  and  be 
heartily  glad  to  have  Mr.  Carr’s  work 
for  what  it  is — a  work  of  careful  and 
scholarly  research  which  is  yet  (in  no 
sentimental  sense)  a  human  document. 

W.  H.  Kindle. 
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THE  SOCIAL  TEACHING  OF 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES, 
by  Ernst  Troeltsch.  Translated  by 
Olive  Wyon.  Allen  and  Unwin. 

Two  Volvunes.  42s.  the  set. 

Ernst  Troeltsch ’s  great  book,  first 
published  in  1911,  quickly  won  its 
place,  and  has  easily  maintained  it,  as 
one  of  the  classics  of  •  theological 
literature.  It  is  not  an  easy  book  to 
read,  for  Troeltsch,  like  most  German 
scholars  of  his  generation,  was  at  times 
extremely  verbose,  and  completely 
scorned  the  popular  and  easy  appeal. 
Miss  Wyon,  his  translator,  has  done 
her  best  with  the  long  and  involved 
German  sentences,  and,  as  she  says 
herself,  has  at  times  ruthlessly  broken 
them  up  in  the  interests  of  clarity. 
The  book,  a  massive  epitome  of  learning 
before  which  the  only  attitude  of  a 
discerning  reader  is  humble  awe, 
requires  a  great  effort  of  application  to 
master.  No  man,  indeed,  could  possibly 
master  it  all  short  of  many  diligent 
readings.  But  any  reader  will  find  his 
pains  well  rewarded,  for,  as  a  history 
of  the  social  aspect  of  Christianity, 
Troeltsch’s  work  has  never  been  super¬ 
seded,  and  is  hardly  likely  to  be. 
Inevitably  a  publication  of  this  kind 
is  uneconomic,  and  we  owe  this  En^sh 
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translation  to  the  Halley  Stewart  particularly  open  to  criticism  in  that, 


Trust.  The  trustees,  by  publishing 
this  work,  have  added  to  the  debt 
which  Christian  scholarship  already 
owes  to  them. 

The  book  is  strictly  theology,  but 
Troeltsch's  method  is  historical.  His 
enquiry  is  to  discover  whether  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  a  strictly  social 
message  of  Christianity  by  which  the 
modern  social  problems  can  be  relieved 
of  their  urgency,  or  even  finally  solved. 
He  begins  his  enquiry,  as  is  inevitable, 
with  an  analysis  of  the  social  teaching 
of  the  Gospel,  of  St.  Paul,  of  the 
Primitive  and  Mediaeval  Church,  and 
follows  it  with  an  account  of  the 
various  Protestant  sects  and  churches, 
of  the  mystical  group  movements,  and 
so  dealing,  as  he  says  himself,  very 
sketchily  with  the  eighteenth  century 
onwards,  completes  his  long  survey 
by  gathering  up  the  threads  of  it  all. 

It  is  naturally  impossible  that  any 
short  re\dew  should  attempt  to  cope 
with  all  this  mass  of  learning  and 
argument,  but  it  is  possible  to  discern 
a  imif5dng  theme,  and  to  give  a  short 
account  of  it.  Troeltsch  recognises 
more  clearly  than  do  some  of  his 
disciples  that  though  much  of  the 
history  of  Christianity  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  social,  its  essential  signifi¬ 
cance  is  none  the  less  strictly  in¬ 
dividual.  Christ  was  in  no  sense  a 
social  reformer ;  He  did  not  even  appear 
to  be  interested  in  social  reforms.  His 
message  was  individual ;  it  concerned 
the  single  soul  and  its  Maker.  Op¬ 
pressed  by  the  nearness  in  time  of  the 
Kingdom,  He  did  not,  says  Troeltsch, 
even  make  any  real  provision  for  the 
spreading  of  His  message.  It  is  here 
that  Troeltsch  shows  his  debt  to,  and 
his  partial  reliance  upon,  his  famous 
master,  Ritschl,  who  held  an  incomplete 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  by  saying 
that  Christ  is  God  in  that  He  has  the 
value  of  God  for  man.  Troeltsch 
nowhere  states  that,  but  he  appears  to 
assume  it,*  and  it  is  there  that  he  is 


in  the  first  place,  any  such  theory 
makes  the  truth  of  Incarnation  depen¬ 
dent  upon  mere  human  perception 
of  it ;  and,  second,  as  Von  Hugel 
showed  in  a  famous  essay,  that  it  makes 
a  wholly  insufficient  reckoning  with 
the  time  element  in  the  Gospel. 

The  message  of  Christ,  then,  is 
purely  individual.  That  message  was  a 
way  of  life  which  had  to  be  lived  by  men 
and  women  in  history,  and  in  society, 
and  so  inevitably  the  messengers 
were  bound  to  evolve  a  social  theory, 
and  we  can  watch  the  beginnings  of 
this  process  in  St.  Paul’s  letters. 
Christian  thought  at  once  became 
dependent,  and  has  remained  so,  upon 
the  governing  social  factors  of  the  time  ; 
and  they  dictated  the  choice  at  different 
times  of  three  main  Christian  forms  of 
organisation :  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
Protestant  Sects,  and  the  Mystical 
Brotherhoods.  Of  these,  Troeltsch 
believes  that  the  Church  form  of  organ¬ 
isation  alone  holds  out  any  social 
promise,  on  the  ground  that  the  Church 
has  proved  in  fact  what  it  has  always 
held  in  theory — ^that  it  possesses  the 
gifts  of  grace  and  redemption,  and  that 
it  alone  is  so  organised  that  it  can  offer 
a  home  to  every  kind  and  t5rpe  of 
Christian. 

But,  paradoxically,  he  nevertheless 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  both  the 
great  types  of  Christian  social  philo¬ 
sophy,  centred  in  the  Catholic  Church 
and  Ascetic  Protestantism,  are,  socially 
speaking,  spent  forces.  His  long 
survey,  the  arduous  task  of  a  life¬ 
time,  ends  therefore  in  failure  so 
far  as  his  main  task  is  concerned. 

But  Troeltsch’s  final  conclusion  is 
not  all  gloom,  because  Christianity  is 
not  wholly  or  evenly  mainly  social,  as 
he  himseU  begins  his  heavy  task  by 
emphasising.  He  ends  it  finely :  "  The 
truth  is — and  this  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter — ^the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  within  us.” 

Roger  Lloyd. 
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SELECTED  FICTION 


THE  WAVES,  by  Virginia  Woolf. 

Hogarth  Press,  ys.  6d. 

When  I  had  read  a  dozen  pages  of  this 
book  I  said  :  “  I  shall  begin  my  review 
with  some  such  phrase  as  this :  Crit¬ 
icism  of  Mrs.  Woolf’s  work  is  difficult 
because  of  the  reverence  one  feels  for 
it,  and  for  her  immitigable  integrity.” 
After  that  I  thought  I  should  try  to 
find  careful  respectful  words,  to  say 
that  the  convention  which  Mrs.  Woolf 
has  adopted  for  this  book  is  one  that  a 
clever  writer  might  have  thought  of 
and  a  great  writer  would  have  rejected 
as — clever.  Before  long  I  had  aban¬ 
doned  this  superficial  judgment  with 
the  conviction  that  the  book's  especial 
quality  made  any  undergraduate  clever¬ 
ness  in  its  scheme  of  no  importance. 

Six  characters  are  revealed  at  varying 
periods  in  their  lives  from  childhood 
to  old  age.  They  reveal  themselves, 
speaking  in  soliloquy,  a  few  strands 
from  the  thoughts  of  each  mind  being 
woven  in  with  the  thoughts  of  the  other 
minds  to  form  the  invisible  web  that 
holds  them  together  in  division.  The 
change  of  time  is  marked,  struck,  by 
the  recurrent  image  of  the  sea,  from 
dawn  to  night.  The  progression  is  only 
in  Time,  since  the  characters,  though 
their  movements  are  described,  remain 
static. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  this 
book  can  be  approached.  Looked  at 
directly,  it  allows  itself  to  be  labelled 
as  a  novel  in  the  ”  stream  of  con¬ 
sciousness  ”  method.  The  label  is  in¬ 
adequate.  It  describes  only  the  surface 
of  the  book,  which  is  a  succession  of 
flashes,  some  long,  some  brief,  as  if  the 
bird  skimming  the  stream  were  now 
impatient,  darting  down  and  away 
again,  and  now  content  to  fly  for  long 
minutes  directly  above  the  water, 
noting  every  stone  on  the  bed  and  every 
blade  bent  by  the  current.  Images 
recur,  as  a  turn  of  the  stream  recalls  an 
earlier  one. 


The  other  way  of  approach  brings  us 
nearer  the  hard  core  of  the  book. 
Mrs.  Woolf’s  preoccupation  as  a  writer 
is  not,  after  all,  with  appearances — 
despite  the  exquisite  care  with  which 
she  describes  natural  beauty : 

”  Rivers  became  blue  and  many- 
plaited,  lawns  that  sloped  down  to 
the  water’s  edge  became  green  as 
birds’  feathers  softly  ruffling  their 
plumes.  The  hills  curved  and  con¬ 
trolled,  seemed  bound  back  by 
thongs,  as  a  limb  is  laced  by  muscles  ; 
and  the  woods  which  bristled  proudly 
on  their  flanks  were  like  the  curt, 
clipped  mane  on  the  neck  of  a  horse." 
Appearances,  and  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  appearances,  form  the  subject 
matter  of  almost  all  novels.  Writers 
can  be  divided  into  honest  or  dishonest 
(romantic,  sentimental,  melodramatic, 
etc.)  by  their  attitude  to  these.  The 
impulse  of  the  writer  is  to  record,  to 
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place  some  scene,  some  moment,  out  of 
the  reach  of  time.  The  pleasure  given 
to  the  reader  is  that  of  recollection, 
or  the  sight  of  something  new  and 
strange.  Once  in  a  long  while  a  writer 
appears  whose  interest  is  less  in  the 
appearance  than  in  the  essence.  Such 
a  writer  comes  very  early  to  the  point 
where  the  labour  of  recording  events 
and  conversations,  of  portraying  char¬ 
acters  who  go  through  all  the  motions 
of  everyday  life,  becomes  intolerably 
wearisome  and  futile.  Mrs.  Woolf 
seems  to  have  reached  this  point.  In 
this  book  she  is  striving — without  the 
concessions  made  in  her  earlier  books — 
to  convey  a  whole  vision,  the  essence 
of  life,  not  a  story-full  of  scattered  and 
fragmentary  forms. 

The  effort  shows  itself  in  her  prose, 
which  in  this  book  has  become  more 
incisive  and  sinewy.  A  more  profound 
effect  is  that  on  her  passages  of  natural 
description.  Descriptive  prose  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  sort  of  bastard  writing  which 
tries  to  paint  with  words.  It  tries  to 
make  you  see  a  sunrise — which  is  the 
proper  work  of  a  painter — as  the  work 
of  a  musician  must  be  to  make  you  hear 
it.  Mrs.  Woolf’s  way  with  a  sunrise  is 
to  try  to  make  you  think  it.  The  words 
she  uses  to  describe  it  are  not  the 
equivalent  in  speech  of  the  actual  scene 
(description  of  colours,  changes  of  light, 
etc.)  but  the  image  suggested  to  her 
mind  by  the  pictvure-words  and  written 
down  in  their  place.  Thus  the  sunrise 
is  a  woman  "  couched  beneath  the 
horizon  "  who  raises  a  lamp. 

In  order  to  strive  for  a  whole  vision 
(to  achieve  it  is  ultimately  impossible) 
Mrs.  Woolf  has  made  enormous  sacri¬ 
fices.  She  is  like  a  woman  who  has 
turned  her  back  on  life  and  watches  it 
passing  in  a  mirror,  so  that  nothing 
shall  shake  the  steadiness  of  her  glance, 
none  of  those  distractions,  those  sudden 
blindings,  that  come  from  touching 
what  one  sees. 

Storm  Jameson. 


THE  MAN  WHO  DIED,  by  D.  H. 

Lawrence.  Seeker.  65. 

Plato  said,  *'  It  is  an  easier  matter  to 
please  speaking  of  the  nature  of  gods 
than  of  men  ”,  and  Montaigne  added  : 
“  Because  the  things  unknown  are  the 
true  scope  of  imposture  ” — an  observa¬ 
tion  which  might  soften  the  undoubted 
shock  which  Christians  will  experience 
if  they  are  brave  enough  to  tackle  in 
this  book  the  ultimate  attempt  of 
D.  H.  Lawrence’s  nonconformist  mysti¬ 
cism.  To  others,  whatever  they  may 
think  of  his  teaching,  it  will  seem  as 
great  a  damage  to  the  artist  as  that 
which  sprang,  for  example,  from 
Tolstoy’s  remorse,  though  Lawrence 
was  concerned  to  destroy  Christian 
values  and  Tolstoy  to  reinterpret  them. 
We  owe  the  best  and  the  worst  of 
Lawrence  to  the  impulse  of  his  obsession ; 
but,  in  the  end,  though  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  judged  as  an  artist,  it  is  to  the 
extent  of  his  failure  as  an  artist  that 
he  will  stand  convicted,  and  not  for 
heresy  in  one  direction,  nor  for  blas¬ 
phemy  in  the  other.  Lawrence  was 
damaged  by  his  inescapable  noncon¬ 
formity  as  Tolstoy  was  by  his  con¬ 
version. 

There  are  signs,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  poignant,  that  D.  H.  Lawrence 
had  passed  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  this  discovery  m  The  Man 
Who  Died.  In  no  other  book — though 
he  obviously  wrote  about  himself  in 
all — is  the  tensity  and  suffering  of  his 
own  spiritual  drama  so  clear.  There  is 
tragedy  as  well  as  spiritual  pride 
in  the  constant  suggestion  that  he  is 
the  man  who  died.  It  is  he  who  has 
suffered  in  his  soul  by  the  connivance 
of  choice  with  destiny,  by  arrogatmg 
himself  a  mission  in  the  world.  This 
shadow  of  self-identification  with  the 
Man — who  is  never  mentioned  by  name 
— first  in  the  hours  of  nullity  and 
awakening  in  the  sepulchre,  and  in  the 
weakness  of  healing  in  the  days  follow¬ 
ing  his  escape,  gives  the  first  part  of 
his  fable  an  exquisitely  painful  actu- 
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ality.  M«n  do  not  wish  to  b«  changed. 

The  Man  has  gone  beyond  disillusion ; 
he  is  reborn  and  unutterably  weak. 

But  when  at  last  he  recovers  and  sets 
out  in  the  world  to  do  no  more  than 
cultivate  his  garden,  it  is  once  more 
with  the  illusions  of  the  febrile 
adolescent.  Or  so  it  must  seem  to  the 
reader. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  describes 
this  new  life ;  and  Lawrence,  the  teacher, 
though  he  has  become  cunning  now  by 
his  use  of  fable,  is  once  again  at  his 
familiar  theme.  The  Man  who  has 
renounced  a  mission  finds  his  com¬ 
panion,  by  an  odd  irony,  a  votary  in 
another  temple — the  temple  of  Isis. 

A  child  is  conceived.  Ilie  Man  is 
whole.  There  is  little  soimd  of  the 
angry  incompatibility  of  man  and  plead  that 
woman,  nor  of  the  surges  of  pride  and 
frustration ;  the  treatment,  if  not  the 
theme,  is  reverent  to  a  fault.  Yet  as  a 
solution  to  a  spiritual  or  a  dramatic 
problem  the  climax  of  this  second  part 
of  the  book  is  forced  and  ix>mmonplace. 

It  is  a  pitiful  anticlimax.  One  passes 
with  acute  discomfort  from  the  mytho¬ 
logy  of  Judaea  into  that  of  Egypt. 

Lawrence  himself  is  clearly  unhappy 
about  it,  for  he  dare  not  face  the 
consequences  of  the  consummation,  and 
the  Man  goes  away.  It  is  a  story  and 
a  philosophy  divided  against  himself. 

As  neither  is  it  convincing. 

But  The  Man  Who  Died  is  a  beautiful 
mistake,  and  its  implications  are  better 
left  unsought.  The  writing  is  simple, 
untainted  by  the  weary  and  rather  im- 
pleasant  sophistication  foimd  in  the 
posthumous  Virgin  and  Gip$y  — 
though  sophistication,  one  feels,  was 
Lawrence's  need — and  the  first  part  of 
this  new  book  must  surely  be  one  of  the 
simplest  and  loveliest  pieces  of  narra¬ 
tive  Lawrence  ever  wrote.  The  obses¬ 
sion  counts  for  nothing  as  one  responds 
to  his  genius  for  the  rendering  of  the 
full  and  quivering  scale  of  animal 
agonies  and  ecstasies  which  men 


achieved  almost  a  miracle  of  poetic 
plenitude  and  reverence. 

V.  S.  PWTCHBTT. 
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The  gallant,  coarse  flamboyancy  of  the 
mid-eighteenth  century  has  been  toned 
down ;  the  younger  generation,  less 
full-blooded  than  its  parents,  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  little  furtive.  But  the  mountains 
and  lakes  of  Cumberland  are  beautiful 
as  ever,  the  mist  as  palely  revealing. 
The  heroine  Judith,  daughter  of  Rogue 
Herries  and  his  gipsy  wife,  is  a  vagrant, 
child-Uke  creature  with  red  hair  and  a 
will  of  her  own.  I  did  not  like  her  so 
much  as  her  father.  The  continued 
emphasis  laid  on  her  childishness  be¬ 
comes  irksome.  Mr.  Walpole  does  not 
appear  to  visualise  a  woman's  person¬ 
ality  so  clearly  as  a  man’s.  His  male 
characters  are  finely  truthful,  magni¬ 
ficently  individual.  His  women,  wholly 
adequate  in  positions  of  subordinate 
importance— excellent  as  types — are 
less  successfxil  as  protagonists. 

The  four  Herries  books  appear  to 
Mr.  Walpole’s  mind  '*  as  a  piece  of 
gaily  tinted  tapestry  worked  in  English 
colours”.  If  he  continues  as  he  has 
begun,  the  author  will  have  accom¬ 
plished  rather  more  than  this  :  there  is 
a  depth  and  comprehension  in  his 
writing  that  would  be  vainly  sought 
in  tapestries. 

The  third  volume  is  promised  us  for 
the  early  autumn  of  1932,  under  the 
title  oi  The  Fortress. 

M.  Paul  Morand  is  a  distinguished 
modem  writer  of  charm,  taste  and 


penetration.  Like  Noel  Coward  and 
Michael  Arlen,  he  has  a  flair  for  catch¬ 
ing  the  mood  of  the  moment.  World 
Champions  deals  with  the  lives  of  four 
American  men,  seen  at  intervals  of  ten 
years — in  1909,  1919,  and  1929.  The 
author,  entering  the  book  first  as 
French  professor  in  an  American  College 
— ^then  as  an  intimate  friend  of  the  four 
”  heroes  ” — is  able  to  write  on  his 
favourite  topic,  that  of  wedding  French 
culture  to  the  youth  and  vitality  of  the 
United  States,  Fontainebleau  b^-ide  to 
the  Woolworth  building,  Europe  is 
awake  and  conscious  of  America,  "  The 
glow  on  the  ocean  is  not  the  setting  sun 
but  the  lights  of  Broadway.  A  pim- 
ished  Europe  contemplates  an  America 
rewarded  (1919) 

M.  Morand  is  essentially  a  journalistic 
writer  rather  than  literary,  the  qualities 
in  his  work  which  are  of  most  value 
being  speed,  intuition,  a  mocking 
humour,  and,  above  all,  a  wide  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  In  passing,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  his  knowledge  of 
American  women  is  illuminating.  The 
conclusion  of  World  Champions  is 
marred  by  a  climax  in  the  story  both 
forced  and  superfluous.  But,  taken  as 
a  wholt,  the  b^k  is  delightful. 

Messrs.  Heinemann  have  once  again 
backed  a  winner. 

Helen  Gosse. 
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